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WAR AND PEACE 





PART THE FOURTH 


I. 


In the beginning of the year 1806 Nikolay Rostév 
went home on a leave of absence. Denisov, too, was trav- 
elling home, to Vordénezh, and Rostédv persuaded him to 
journey with him as far as Moscow and to stop at his 
house. Two stations before reaching Moscow, Denisov 
met a friend of his and drank three bottles of wine with 
him; the result of it was that, in spite of the ruts in the 
road, he, lying in the body of the post-sleigh, did not | 
wake-up, while Rostév became ever more impatient in 
measure as they approached the city. 

“ How soon will it be? How soon? Oh, these intoler- 
able streets, shops, white-loafs, lamp-posts, cabmen!” 
thought Rostév, after they had recorded their certificates 
of leave at the toll-gate and had entered the city. 

“Denisov, we have arrived! He is asleep!” he said, 
leaning forward with his whole body, as though hoping 
to increase the motion of the sleigh by this lurch. 

Denisov made no reply. 

“ Here is the cross street where cabman Zdékhar has his 
stand ; and here is Zd&khar, and his old horse. Here is the 
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little shop where we used to buy our cookies. How soon 
will it be? Well?” 

“In which house ?” asked the driver. 

“In the large house at the corner. Can't you see it? 
That is our house,” said Rostév, “that is our house! 
Denisov! Denfsov! We shall be there in a minute.” 

Denisov raised his head, cleared his throat, and made 
no reply. 

“Dmitri,” Rostév addressed the lackey on the box, 
“there is a light in our house.” ‘ 

“Yes, there is. There is a light in your father’s cabi- 
net.” 

“Have they not yet retired? Eh? What do you think? 
Don’t forget to take out my Hungarian coat!” Rostév 
added, fingering his moustache. “Goon!” he cried to the 
driver. “Do wake up, Vasya,” he turned to Denisov, who 
had again lowered his head. “Move on, go faster! You 
will get three roubl<s for védka, go on!” Rostév cried when 
they were only within three houses of his own. He 
thought that the horses were not moving. At last the 
horses bore to the left and drove up to the entrance. 
Rostév saw, above his head, the familiar cornice with the 
stucco knocked off from it, the porch, and the hitching- 
post. He leaped out of the sleigh while it was yet in 
‘motion, and ran up to the vestibule. The house stood 
motionless and cheerless, as though it did not care who 
had arrived. There was no one in the vestibule. 

“OQ God, I wonder whether everything is all right,” 
thought Rostév, stopping for a moment with a sinking 
heart, and rushing along the vestibule and the familiar 
warped staircase. The same old door-handle, the spots on 
which had been the cause of so much anger in the count- 
ess, submitted to the same weak pressure. A tallow 
candle was burning in the antechamber. 

Old Mikhéyla was sleeping on the clothes-bench. Pro- 
k6fi, the footman, the same that was so powerful that he 
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could lift up a carriage by its back, was sitting and weav- 
ing bast shoes. He looked up at the opened door, and his 
sleepy, indifferent expression was suddenly transformed to 
one of ecstasy and fright. 

“Q Lord! The young count!” he exclaimed, upon rec- 
ognizing his young master. “How is this? My dear 
master!” And shaking from excitement, Prokéfi rushed 
up to the door leading to the drawing-room, apparently for 
the purpose of announcing his arrival, but he changed his 
mind, came back, and fell on the shoulders of his young 
master. | 

«Are all well?” asked Rostdév, tearing his arm away 
from him. 

« Thank God, they are! Thank God, everything is well! 
They have just had their supper! Let me look at you, 
Serenity.” 

«Ts everything well?” 

“Thank God, everything is!” 

Rostév had entirely forgotten about Denfsov, and, not 
wishing to allow any one to anticipate him, he threw down 
his fur coat and on tiptoe ran up to the dark large parlour. 
Everything was as of old: the same card-tables, the same 
chandelier in a netting ; but somebody had observed the 
young master, and before he reached the drawing-room 
something flew impetuously at him from the side door 
and embraced him and began to kiss him. Another, a 
third being, leaped out from a second, a third door; more 
embraces, more kisses, more shouts and tears of joy. He 
could not make out where or who his father was, who was 
Natasha and who Pétya. All were crying, talking, and 
kissing him at one and the same time. But his mother 
was not among them, — so much he remembered. 

“T did not know — Nikoléy — my dear!” 

“Here he is—ours— My dear Nikol4y-— He has 
changed! Where are the candles? Let us have tea!” 

« Kiss me, too!” 
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« Darling, and me!” 

Sénya, Natdsha, Pétya, Anna Mikhdylovna, Vyéra, the 
old count, embraced him ; and the servants and the maids 
filled the room, talking and sighing. 

Pétya clung to his legs. 

“« And me!” he cried. 

Natdsha pulled him down toward her and deposited a 
number of kisses on his face; then she leaped aside, hold- 
ing on to the skirt of his Hungarian coat, leaped about 
like a goat in one spot, and screamed in a piercing voice. 

On all sides there were loving eyes, glistening with the 
tears of joy; on all sides there were lips, seeking to be 
kissed. 

Sénya, who was as red as a lobster, was also holding his 
arm and was all aglow with bliss, while gazing into his 
eyes, which she had been waiting for so long. Sdénya had 
passed her sixteenth year; she was very pretty, particu- 
larly at that moment of happy, ecstatic animation. She 
looked at him without taking her eyes off, smiling and 
holding her breath. He looked gratefully at her, but 
was all the time waiting and looking for some one. The 
old countess had not yet made her appearance. Sud- 
denly steps were heard at the door: they were so fast 
that they could not be those of his mother. 

And yet it was she, wearing a new, unfamiliar dress, 
which had been made in his absence. All left him, and 
he ran up toward her. When they came together, she 
fell sobbing upon his breast. She could not raise her face 
and only pressed it to the cold cords of his Hungarian 
coat. Denisov had entered the room unnoticed by any 
one: he was standing there, looking at them, wiping his 
eyes. 

“Vastli Denfsov, the friend of your son,” he said, intro- 
ducing himself to the count, who was looking interroga- 
tively at him. 

“You are welcome. I know, I know,” said the count, 
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embracing and kissing Denfsov. “Nikoldy wrote us — 
Natasha, Vyéra, here is Denisov!” 

The same happy, ecstatic faces now turned to Denfsov’s 
shaggy figure, and surrounded him. | 

“Darling Denisov!” shrieked Natdsha, beside herself 
with excitement. She leaped up to him, embraced hin, 
and kissed him. All were embarrassed by Natdsha’s act. 
Denisov himself blushed, smiling. He took Natdsha’s 
hand and kissed it. 

Denisov was taken to the room set aside for him, and 
the family gathered in the sofa-room about Nikolay. 

The old countess sat by his side, and, without letting 
his hand out of hers, kept kissing it all the time. The 
others crowded around them, caught every motion, word, 
and look of his, and did not take their ecstatic eyes off 
him. His brother and his sisters quarrelled about the 
nearest place to him, taking it away from each other, and 
had altercations about who was to bring him the tea, a 
handkerchief, or tobacco. 

Rostév was very happy in the love which was mani- 
fested to him; but the first moment of his meeting had 
been so blissful that the present happiness did not seem 
sufficient to him, and he was waiting for something more 
and more. 

On the following morning the newcomers slept until 
nearly ten o’clock. 

In the adjoining room there lay in disorder sables, 
pouches, sabretasches, open portmanteaus, and dirty boots. 
Two clean pairs of boots, with their spurs on, had just been 
placed against the wall. Servants brought washstands, hot 
water for shaving, and clean clothes. There was an odour 
of tobacco and of effluvia betraying the presence of men. 

“Oh, there, Grishka!” Vasili Denisov called out in a 
hoarse voice. “ Rostdv, get up!” 

Rostév rubbed his sleepy eyes and raised his dishev- 
elled head from his warm pillow. 
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“What is it? Is it late?” 

«Yes, it is. It is nearly ten o’clock,” replied Natdsha, 
and in the adjoining room could be heard the rustle of 
starched dresses, whispering, and the laughter of girls, 
and past the slightly open door there flitted something 
blue, some ribbons, black hair, and merry faces. Those 
were Natdsha, Sdénya, and Pétya, who came to find out 
whether he was not yet up. 

“Nikoldéy, get up!” Natdsha’s voice was again heard 
at the door. 

“ Directly !” 

Just then Pétya, in the front room, picked up the 
sabres, which he saw there, and, experiencing that trans- 
port which boys experience at the sight of their martial 
elder brothers, opened the door, forgetting that it was im- 
proper for girls to see men in undress. 

“Ts this your sabre?” he cried. 

The girls leaped aside. Denisov with frightened eyes 
hid his hirsute feet under the coverlet, glancing at his 
comrade for aid. Pétya passed through the door, and it 
slammed to. Behind the door could be heard laughter. 

“ Nikolay, come out in your morning-gown !” was heard 
Natdsha’s voice. 

“Ts this your sabre?” asked Pétya, “or is it yours?” 
he turned to the mustachioed, swarthy Denfsov, with an 
expression of servile respect. 

Rostdév hastily put on his morning-gown and his shoes, 
and went out to the girls. As he entered the room, Sénya 
was in the act of circling around and puffing up her dress 
ready to sit on the floor. Both girls looked fresh, ruddy, 
and happy, and wore the same kind of new blue dresses. 
Sénya ran away, and Natasha linked her arm with that of 
her brother and led him into the sofa-room, where they at 
once started a conversation. They asked each other ques- 
tions about a thousand trifies that could interest none but 
themselves, but they hardly received any proper answers 
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to them. Natdsha laughed at every word which either 
of them said, not because that which they said was ridic- 
ulous, but because she was happy and was unable to 
restrain her joy, which found its expression in laughter. 

“Oh, how nice! How excellent!” she said to every- 
thing. 

Rostév felt that under the influence of the warm rays 
of love the childish smile, which he had not smiled even 
once since he had left home, now for the first time after a 
period of a year and a half budded in his soul and upon 
his face. 

“ Really,” she said, “you are now a full-fledged man! 
I am so glad you are my brother.” She touched his 
moustache. “I want to know what you men are like. 
Are you just ike us? Are you?” 

“Why did Sénya run away ?” asked Rostév. 

“Yes, that is a whole story! How are you going to 
address Sénya, as ‘thou’ or as ‘ you’ ?”’ 

« As it may happen,” said Rostév. 

«Say ‘thou’ to her, please! I will tell you later why. 
No, I will tell you now. You know that Sénya is my 
friend, — she is such a friend that I would gladly put my 
arm in the fire for her. Look!” 

She rolled up her muslin sleeve and showed him a red 
mark on her long, lean, and tender arm, far above the 
elbow, but below the shoulder, in the spot which is 
generally concealed by a ball-dress. 

“T burnt this to prove to her my love for her. I sim- 
ply heated a ruler on the fire and pressed it against the 
skin.” 

As Rostév was sitting in his former class-room, on a 
sofa with cushions on the rests, and looking into Natasha's 
maddeningly vivacious eyes, he again entered into that 
domestic world of his childhood, which had no meaning 
for any one but himself, but which afforded him one of 
the best enjoyments of life; the burning of the arm by 
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means of the ruler in order to give proof of love did not 
seem useless to him: he understood it and was not in 
the least surprised. 

“Well? Is that all?” he asked. 

“We are such friends, oh, such friends! Why, the 
ruler is nothing; but we are such friends. When she 
loves one, she loves him for all time; but I cannot under- 
stand that, — I shall forget at once.” 

“ Well, what of it?” 

«Yes, she loves me and you so much!” Natdsha sud- 
denly blushed. “Do you remember, before your depar- 
ture— She said: ‘I will love him for ever, but he shall 
be free.’ Now isn’t that fine and noble? Yes, yes! it is 
very noble! Isit not?” asked Natasha with such serious- 
ness and agitation that it became evident that that which 
she was saying now she had been saying before with tears. 
Rostév fell to musing. 

“TI do not take back any word I have given,” he said. 
“ Besides, Sénya is such a joy that a man would be a fool 
to refuse his happiness.” 

“No, no,” cried Natasha. “ We have been talking about 
this. We knew that you would be saying this. But 
that must not be, because, you see, if, as you say, you 
consider yourself bound by any word which you may 
have given, it turns out as though she had said it on 
purpose. It turns out that you are going to be forced to 
marry her by force, and it 1s not just right.” 

Rostdév saw that they had thought it out well. Sdénya 
had struck him by her beauty the day before. On that 
day, when he had only caught a glimpse of her, she 
seemed even more beautiful to him. She was a charming 
girl of sixteen years, who apparently was passionately in 
love with him, and this he did not doubt for a moment. 
Why should he not love her now, and even marry her, 
thought Rostédv. But now there were so many other joys 
and occupations too. 
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“Yes, they have thought it out well,” he thought, «I 
must remain free.” 

“Very well,” he said, “we shall discuss it later. Oh, 
how glad I am to see you!” he added. 

“Well, have you not been false to Boris?” asked her 
brother. 

“What foolishness!” Natdsha cried, smiling. “I am 
thinking neither of him, nor of any one else, and I do not 
want to know anything about it.” 

“Oh! What is the matter with you ?” 

“ What is the matter?” Natdsha repeated the question, 
and a happy smile lighted up her face. “Have you seen 
Duport ?” 

« No.” 

“ You have not seen Duport, the famous dancer? Well, 
then you won’t understand me. This is the matter with 
me!” and Natdsha arched her arms, lifted her skirt as 
they do in dancing, whirled around, skipped up, struck 
her feet together, and took several steps while standing 
on the tips of her toes. 

“Tam standing, am I not?” he said; but she could 
not keep long on tiptoe. “This is the matter with me! 
I will never marry, but will become a dancer. Please, 
don’t tell anybody about it!” 

Rostév burst out into such a loud and merry laugh 
that Denisov in his room became envious, and Natasha 
was unable to keep from laughing with him. 

“Ts it not nice?” she kept saying. 

“Yes. And so you won't marry Boris ?” 

Natdsha flared up. 

“TI do not want to marry anybody. I will tell him so 
when I see him.” 

“Indeed!” said Rostév. 

“Well, that is all foolishness,” Natdsha kept prattling. 
“ How about Denisov? Is he nice?” she asked. 

« Yes.” 
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“Good-bye! Go and get dressed! Is Denisov terrible ?” 

“Why should he be?” asked Nikdléy. “No, Vdsya 
is a fine fellow.” 

“You call him Vdsya,— that is strange. Really, is he 
very good ?” 

« Yes, very.” 

“Well, come soon to tea. We shall all be together.” 

And Natdsha got up on tiptoe and walked out of the 
room as dancers do, but smiling as only happy fifteen- 
year-old girls smile. 

Upon meeting Sénya in the corridor, Rostév blushed. 
He did not know how to treat her. On the previous day 
they had kissed in the first minute of the joy of meeting, 
but now they felt that it should not be done; he felt 
that all, his mother and his sisters, were looking interrog- 
atively at him, and waiting to see how he would act in 
respect to her. He kissed her hand and addressed her 
as “you.” But their eyes, meeting each other, said “thou” 
and kissed tenderly. With her glance she begged his 
forgiveness for having dared, through Natdésha’s embassy, 
to remind him of his promise, and thanked him for his 
love. He, with his glance, thanked her for the freedom 
which she offered him, and told her that, come what might, 
he would never stop loving her, because it was a matter 
of impossibility not to love her. 

“ How strange it 1s,” Vyéra said, choosing a minute of 
a general silence, “to see Sdnya and Nikoldy meet each 
other as strangers, and to hear them say ‘you’ to each 
other.” 

Vyéra’s remark was quite true, just like all her remarks, 
but all felt awkward, as after most of her remarks, and 
not only Sénya, Nikoldy, and Natdsha blushed, but also 
the old countess, who was afraid of that love of her son 
for Sénya, which might deprive him of the chance of a 
good match, blushed like a little girl. 

Denisov, to Rostév’s astonishment, made his appearance 
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in the drawing-room in a new uniform, pomaded and per- 
fumed, looking the dandy he always was in battles; he 
was as amiable with the ladies as with the gentlemen, 
which Rostév had never expected him to be. 


IL. 


On his return from the army, Nikoléy Rostév was 
received in Moscow by his home folk as the best of sons, 
a hero, and the dearest of men; by his relatives as an 
agreeable, charming, and respectful young man; by his 
acquaintances as a handsome leutenant of hussars, an 
elegant dancer, and one of the best matches in Moscow. 

The Rostédvs had extensive acquaintances in Moscow; 
during that year the old count had a great deal of money, 
for all his estates had just been newly mortgaged, and so 
Nikoléy provided himself with a trotter of his own and 
with riding pantaloons of the latest fashion, such as 
nobody else in Moscow had, and with the most fashionable 
of boots, with the sharpest of points and small silver 
spurs, and altogether lived a jolly life. After some time 
at home, during which he adjusted himself to the old 
conditions of life, he experienced a pleasant sensation. 

He thought he now had grown to be quite a man. His 
despair on account of having failed at an examination in 
religion, his borrowing money of Gavrilo for a cab, his 
secret kissing of Sénya, all these he recalled as something 
childish, from which he was now immeasurably removed. 
Now he was a lieutenant of hussars in a silver dolman, 
with the cross of St. George, who was training his trotter 
for the races, together with well-known, adult, respectable 
racing men. There was a lady, an acquaintance of his, 
on the boulevard, on whom he called every evening. He 
directed the mazurka at a ball at the Arkhérovs, talked 
about the war with Field-Marshal Kdémenski, frequented 
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the English club, and was on “thou” terms with a colonel 
of forty years of age, to whom Denisov had introduced 
him. 

His passion for the emperor subsided a little in Mos- 
cow, where he did not have any opportunity of seeing 
him ; but he frequently told about the emperor and about 
his love for him, giving people to understand that he was 
not telling everything, and that there was something 
which could not be understood by all; with all his heart 
he shared with everybody in Moscow the veneration for 
Emperor Alexander Pévlovich, who was there called an 
“angel in the flesh.” 

During his short stay in Moscow, previous to his de- 
parture for the army, he did not get closer to Sénya, but, 
on the contrary, became more alienated from her. She 
was very pretty and sweet, and, to all appearances, was 
passionately in love with him; but he was in that period 
of youth when a young man has so much to do that there 
is no time left for such things, when he is afraid of bonds, 
when he esteems his freedom which he needs for many 
other things. Whenever he, during this latest stay in 
Moscow, thought of Sénya, he said to himself: 

“Qh, there are somewhere many such, whom I do not 
know. I shall have plenty of time to busy myself with 
love, whenever I am so inclined, but now I am too busy 
with other things.” Besides, there was something humili- 
ating to his manhood in female society. He attended balls 
and frequented feminine society, pretending that he was 
doing so against his will. The races, the English club, 
carousals with Denfsov, and visits down there, — that was 
another matter: that was becoming in a dashing hussar. 

In the beginning of March the old Count Tlyé Andrée- 
vich Rostév was very busy looking after a dinner which 
was to be given at the English club in honour of Prince 
Bagratién. 

The count, dressed in his morning-gown, kept walking 
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up and down in the parlour and giving his orders to the 
club steward and to famous Feoktist, the chef of the 
English club, about the asparagus, the fresh cucumbers, 
the strawberries, the veal, and the fish for the dinner for 
Prince Bagratidn. The count had been a member and 
the chairman of the club ever since its foundation. He 
was commissioned by the club to attend to the celebra- 
tion in Bagratidn’s honour, because no one knew better 
how to arrange such a feast on a large scale and in the 
most liberal manner possible, but more especially because 
not many were so willing to apply their own money if 
that was needed for the full success of the banquet. The 
chef and the steward listened with happy faces to the 
orders of the count, because they knew no one would give 
them a better chance to earn something for themselves at 
a dinner which cost several thousands of roubles. 

“So be sure and put some sainfoin into the turtle soup, 
some sainfoin, I say!” 

« Are there to be three cold dishes?” asked the chef. 

The count reflected a moment. 

“ Nothing less than three will do. Mayonnaise, that is 
one,” he said, bending down a finger. 

“So you order me to get large sterlets?” asked the 
steward. 

“What is to be done? Take them, if you can’t get 
them any cheaper. Yes, my dear, J almost forgot: you 
must have another entrée on the table. O Lord!” 

He clasped his head. 

«Who will fetch me the flowers? Mitenka! O Mi- 
tenka! Go at a gallop to my suburban estate and tell 
Maksimka the gardener immediately to call for a corvee. 
Tell him to send here everything in the hothouses! Let 
him wrap all] the flowers in felt blankets. I must have 
two hundred pots here by next Friday.” 

After having given a number of other orders, he started 
to go to the apartments of the “ little countess ” in order 
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to rest himself; but he recalled something important, 
and so returned, called back the chef and the steward, and 
began to give new orders. In the door were heard the 
light steps of a man and the clatter of spurs, and there 
entered the handsome, ruddy young count with perceptible 
black moustaches. He looked rested and well taken care 
of in his tranquil Moscow life. 

«Ah, my dear! My head is in a whirl,” said the old 
man, smiling, as though ashamed before his son. “ You 
might help me! I need some singers. I have music, 
but don’t you think I ought to send for the gipsies ? 
You military fellows are fond of them.” 

“ Really, papa, I think Prince Bagratidén, getting ready 
for the battle of Schongraben, was less disturbed than you 
are now, said his son, smiling. 

The old count pretended to be angry. 

“Tt is easy enough for you to talk! Try it yourself!” 

The count once more turned to the chef, who was at- 
tentively watching father and son with an intelligent and 
respectful countenance. 

“See how the young people are, Feoktist!” he said. 
“They are making fun of us old men.” 

“Your Serenity, all they care for is to have a good 
dinner. It is none of their affair how things are brought 
together and served.” 

“Yes, yes,” cried the count, and, merrily seizing his 
son’s hands, he called out: “I have caught you now! 
Take at once a two-horse sleigh, drive to Bezikhi, and 
tell him that I ask him to send me fresh strawberries and 
pineapples. You won’t get them elsewhere. He is not 
at home, so go in and tell the princesses about it! From 
there drive to the Razgulydéy, — coachman Ipétka knows 
the way, — find Ilyuishka the gipsy, the one that danced 
at the house of Count Orl6v,—— you remember the one in 
os white Cossack coat,—and fetch him here, to my 

ouse |” 
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«Shall I bring him with the gipsy women?” Nikoldy 
asked, smiling. «All right, all right!” 

Just then Anna Mikhéylovna entered the room with 
inaudible steps, her face expressing preoccupation and 
care and, at the same time, Christian humility, which 
never left her. Although she saw the count every day in 
his morning-gown, he was embarrassed every time and 
begged her to excuse his appearance. 

«“ Never mind, my dear count,” she said, softly closing 
her eyes. “I will go myself to Beztkhi,” she said. 
“Pierre has arrived, and now, my count, we shall get 
everything from his hothouses. I have to see him, any- 
way: he has sent me a letter from Boris. Thank God, 
Boris is now on the staff.” 

The count was glad to have Anna Mikhdylovna take 
one part of his orders upon herself, and sent word to have 
his smal] carriage hitched up for her. 

“Tell Bezikhi to come. I will introduce him. Is he 
here with his wife?” he asked. 

Anna Mikhdaylovna rolled her eyes. Profound grief 
was expressed upon her countenance. 

“Ah, my friend, he is very unhappy,” she said. “If 
what we have heard is true, it is terrible. We did not 
think it would come to this when we rejoiced at his 
happiness! This young Bezukhi is such a noble, such a 
divine, soul! Yes, I pity him with all my heart, and will 
try to console him as much as I can.” 

“What has happened?” both Rostévs, father and son, 
asked. 

Anna Mikhéylovna heaved a deep sigh. 

“ Délokhov, the son of Marya Ivdénovna,” she said, in a 
mysterious whisper, “has compromised her, they say. 
Pierre brought him out and invited him to come to his 
house in St. Petersburg, and now— She came here, and 
this madcap after her,” said Anna Mikhéylovna, wishing 
to express her sympathy for Pierre, but in reality exprese- 
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ing, with her involuntary intonations and semi-smile, her 
sympathy for the “ madcap,” as she had called Délokhov. 
« They say that Pierre himself is crushed by his grief.” 

“ Nevertheless, tell him to come to the club, —it will 
distract him. It will be a grand banquet!” 

On the following day, which was the 3d of March, at 
two o'clock in the afternoon, 250 members of the English 
club and fifty invited guests were awaiting the arrival of 
the illustrious guest, the hero of the Austrian campaign, 
Prince Bagratién. 

At first, when the news was received of the battle of 
Austerlitz, Moscow was perplexed. At that time the Rus- 
sians were so used to victories that, upon getting the 
news of the defeat, they simply refused to believe it; 
others tried to find explanations for such a strange fact in 
some unusual causes. In the English club, where all the 
aristocracy and the best informed and most important 
personages gathered, nothing was said about the war and 
the last battle, when the news began to come in Decem- 
ber, as though all had agreed to keep quiet about it. 
Men who gave a certain direction to conversations, such 
as Count Rostopchin, Prince Yuri Vladimirovich Dol- 
goruki, Valuev, Count Markdév, Prince Vydzemski, did 
not appear in the club, but met at private houses, in the 
circles of their friends; and the Muscovites who only sec- 
onded the opinions of others (among which number was 
also Ilyé Andréevich Rostdév) were for a short time left 
without any definite judgment in the matter of the war 
and without any guides. The Muscovites felt that some- 
thing was wrong and that it was hard to discuss this bad 
news, and so they chose to keep quiet about it. But after 
awhile there appeared some dignitaries who, like jury- 
men issuing from the jury-room, began to express their 
opinions in the club, and all spoke out clearly and with- 
out restraint. Causes were found explaining that incredi- 
ble, unheard-of, and impossible event, the defeat of the 
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Russians, and everything became clear, and the same 
thing was repeated in all the corners of Moscow. These 
causes were: the treason of the Austrians, the poor sup- 
plies of the army, the treason of the Pole Przebyszéwski 
and of the Frenchman Langeron, Kutizov’s incapacity, 
and (so they whispered) the youth and inexperience of 
the emperor, who had trusted to bad, insignificant men. 
But the troops, the Russian troops, so all said, had been 
unusual and had accomplished marvels of valour. The 
soldiers, officers, and generals, were heroes. But the hero 
of heroes was Prince Bagratién, who had covered himself 
with glory in the Schongraben engagement and in his re- 
treat from Austerlitz, where he was the only one who had 
led away his column in good order and fora whole day had 
fought against an enemy twice as strong as he was. His 
selection as hero was promoted by the fact that he had no 
connections in Moscow and was a stranger there. In his 
person proper due was given to a simple Russian soldier, 
who was devoid of connections and intrigues and who by 
the memories of the Italian campai‘m was still connected 
with the name of Suvérov. Besides, the unpopularity of 
Kutuizov and the disapprobation of his acts were best 
expressed in showing such honours to him. 

“If there had been no Bagratién, 21 faudrait Tin- 
venter,” said the jester Shinshin, parodying Voltaire’s 
words. Nobody spoke of Kuttizov, and some scolded 
him in a whisper, calling him a weather-vane of the 
court and an old satyr. 

All of Moscow repeated the words of Prince Dolgoriki, 
“He who moulds in clay, finally gets covered with dirt,” 
consoling himself in our defeat by the memory of our 
former victories, and the words of Rostopchin, who said 
that French soldiers have to be stirred to battles with 
high-flown words; that Germans must be reasoned 
with logically, and convinced that it is more dangerous 
to run than to advance; but that Russian soldiers had 
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only to be restrained and asked to go more slowly. On 
all sides were heard ever new stories of individual cases 
of bravery shown by our soldiers and officers at Auster- 
litz. One had saved a flag; another had killed five 
Frenchmen; a third had all by himself loaded five can- 
non. Those who did not know Berg told of him that, 
having been wounded in his right hand, he had taken his 
sword in his left and thus had advanced against the 
enemy. Nothing was said of Bolkdénski, and only those 
who had known him intimately were sorry to hear that 
he had died so young, leaving a pregnant wife in the 
house of such an odd father. 


Til. 


On the 3d of March there was a din of voices in 
the English club, and the members and guests, dressed 
in uniforms and evening coats, and some of them in 
caftans and powdered wigs, moved to and fro, sat down, 
stood around, and surged up and down, like bees swarm- 
ing in spring. Powdered lackeys in livery, wearing 
stockings and low shoes, stood at each door, intent on 
catching every motion of the guests and the members of 
the club, in order to offer them their services. The 
majority of those present were old, venerable men, with 
broad, self-satisfied countenances, fat fingers, and firm 
motions and voices. This class of guests and of members 
sat in certain habitual places and gathered together in 
certain habitual circles. The minority consisted of casual 
guests, chiefly young men, among whom were also Denf- 
sov, Rostév, and Délokhov, who was again an officer of 
the Semeénovski regiment. On the faces of the youths, 
especially of those serving in the army, there was an ex- 
pression of contemptuous deference to the old men, which 
seemed to say, “ We are prepared to respect and honour 
you, but remember that the future is with us.” 

Nesvitski was there as an old member of the club. 
Pierre, who by order of his wife had allowed his hair to 
grow long, had taken off his glasses, and was dressed in 
the latest fashion, kept walking from one room to another, 
with a sad and gloomy expression on his face. He was 
surrounded, as always, by a circle of men who bent their 
knee before his wealth, but he treated them as though 
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According to his age he ought to have associated with 
the young people, but by his wealth and connections he 
was a member of the old circles of respectable guests, and 
so he kept going from one group to another. The more 
distinguished old men formed the centres of circles, which 
were joined also by strangers who wanted to hear men of 
note speak. The larger circles were formed about Count 
Rostopchin, Valviev, and Naryshkin. Rostopchin was tell- 
ing how the Russians had been crushed by the fugitive 
Austrians, and how they had to make a way for them- 
selves through the fugitives by means of their bayonets. 

Valuev was telling confidentially how Uvdrov had been 
sent from St. Petersburg to find out the opinion of the 
Muscovites in regard to the battle of Austerlitz. 

In a third circle, Naryshkin repeated the anecdote 
about the meeting of the Austrian council of war at 
which Suvérov crowed hke a cock in response to the 
stupidity of the Austrian generals. Shinshin, who was 
standing near by, was on the point of saying some pleas- 
antry, by remarking that Kutuzov had evidently not been 
able to learn from Suvérov the easy art of crowing; but 
the old men looked sternly at the jester, giving him to 
understand that it was improper on that day and in that 
place to mention Kutuizov’s name. 

Count Ily4 Andréevich Rostdév, stepping lightly in his 
soft boots, walked hastily and with a careworn expression 
from the dining-room into the drawing-room, hurriedly 
and monotonously greeting important and unimportant 
personages, all of whom he knew, and now and then 
riveting his eyes on his stately son and winking at him. 
Young Rostév was standing at the window with Délo- 
khov, with whom he had lately become acquainted, and 
whose acquaintance he valued highly. The old count 
went up to them and pressed Dédlokhov’s hand. 

“Come to see us! You are acquainted with my young 
hero— you have both done brave acts down there — 
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Ah, Vasfli Igndtich — how are you, old man?” he turned 
to a gentleman who happened to pass by, but before he 
had finished his greeting, all began to stir, and a lackey, 
running in with a frightened face, announced : 

“ He has arrived!” 

The bell was rung. The directors rushed forward ; the 
guests, who were scattered in the various rooms, collected 
in one group, like winnowed rye on the fan, and stopped 
in the large drawing-room near the door leading to the 
parlour. 

Bagratién appeared in the door of the antechamber. 
He wore neither his sword nor his hat, which, according 
to the usage of the club, he had left with the porter. He 
did not make his appearance in his lambskin cap, with 
his Cossack whip slung across his shoulder, as Rostdév 
had seen him on the eve of the battle of Austerlitz, but 
in a new, Closely fitting uniform, with Russian and foreign 
decorations and the star of St. George on his left breast. 
He had evidently just had his hair and his side whiskers 
cropped, which changed his expression to his disadvantage. 
In his countenance there was something naive and solemn, 
which, in conjunction with his firm, masculine features, 
gave his face a certain comical expression. 

Bekleshév and Fédor Petrdévich Uvdérov, who came with 
him, stopped at the door, asking him, as the chief guest, to 
precede them. Bagratiédn became confused and declined 
their civility ; there was a hitch at the door, after which 
Bagratién passed first. As he walked in, he did not know 
what to do with his hands and walked bashfully and awk- 
wardly over the parquetry of the drawing-room: he was 
more accustomed to walk over a ploughed field under 
bullets, as he had walked before the Kursk regiment at 
Schingraben, and he was much more at ease there. 

The directors met him at the first door. They said a 
few words about their pleasure in seeing such an illustri- 
ous guest and, without waiting for a reply, surrounded 
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him, as though taking possession of him, and led him into 
the drawing-room. It was impossible to pass through the 
door of the drawing-room on account of the crowd of 
members and guests who were pressing each other and 
trying over their neighbours’ shoulders to get a peep at 
Bagration, as at some rare animal. Count Ilyé Andréevich, 
who was laughing more energetically than the rest, and 
saying all the time, “ Let me pass, mon cher, let me pass!” 
pushed his way through the crowd and led the guests into 
the drawing-room, where he seated them on the middle 
sofa. The more respected members of the club surrounded 
the newcomers. 

Count Ilyé Andréevich again pressed his way through 
the crowd and left the room ; a minute later he reappeared 
with another director, carrying a large silver dish which 
he took over to Prince Bagratién. On the dish lay a 
printed poem specially written in his honour. Upon 
seeing the dish, Bagratién looked timidly about him, as 
though in search of aid ; but the eyes of all said that he 
must submit. Feeling himself in their power, Bagratién 
with determination grasped the dish with both his hands, 
and angrily and reproachfully looked at the count, who 
was handing it to him. Somebody obligingly took the 
dish out of his hands (he looked as though he were pre- 
pared to hold it until evening and to go with it to dinner) 
and directed his attention tothe poem. Bagratién seemed 
to say, “ Well, I shall read it,” and directing his weary eyes 
to the paper, began to read with a concentrated and serious 
look. The author himself took the poetry and began to 
read it. Prince Bagratién inclined his head and listened. 

“ Make glorious the age of Alexander 

And preserve our Titus on the throne! 

Be both a formidable general and a good man, 

A Rhipheus in our country, a Cesar in the field ! 

And fortunate Napoleon, 

Having found out who Bagration is, 

Will not dare again to trouble the Russian Alcides — ” 
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Before he had finished his poem, a big-voiced major- 
domo proclaimed : 

“ Dinner is served!” 

The door opened, and in the dining-room was heard 
the orchestra playing the Polonaise “ Let the thunder of 
victory peal, and the brave Russ rejoice!” 

Prince Ily4 Andréevich looked angrily at the author, 
who continued to read the poem, and made a bow before 
Bagratién. All arose, feeling that the dinner was more 
important than the poem, and again Bagratidn led the 
way to the table. 

Bagratién was placed in the seat of honour, between 

two Alexanders, — Bekleshév and Naryshkin, — which 
had reference to the name of the emperor. Three hundred 
men seated themselves in the dining-room according to 
rank and importance, those who were more notable 
taking up their seats nearer to the honoured guest, 
which they did as naturally as water seeks the lowest 
place. , 
Immediately before the dinner Count Ilyé Andréevich 
introduced his son to the prince. Upon recognizing him, 
Bagratié6n said a few words to him, incoherent and 
awkward, like everything he said on that day. Count 
Ilyé Andréevich surveyed the people present with an 
expression of proud satisfaction while Bagratién was 
speaking with his son. 

Nikolay Rostév, Denisov, and Rostév’s new acquaint- 
ance, Délokhov, sat down together at the middle of the 
table. Opposite them sat Pierre by the side of Prince 
Nesvitski. Count Ily4 Andréevich was sitting with the 
other directors opposite Bagratién, waiting on the prince 
and personifying Moscow hospitality. 

His labours were not in vain. His dinner, both as to 
the meats and the other dishes, was superb, but he did 
not feel quite at ease until the end of it. He kept wink- 
ing to the butler, gave whispered orders to the lackeys, 
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and not without agitation waited for every familiar dish. 
Everything was fine. With the second course, when a 
gigantic sterlet was brought in (seeing which Ilyé André- 
evich blushed for joy and bashfulness), the lackeys began 
to pop the bottles and to fill the glasses with champagne. 
After the fish, which produced a certain impression, Count 
Hy& Andréevich exchanged glances with the other 
directors. 

“ There will be many toasts, so it is time to begin!” he 
whispered, and rose with his glass in his hand. 

All grew silent, in order to hear what he was going to 
gay. 

“To the health of the Tsar, our emperor !” he exclaimed, 
and immediately his kindly eyes became moistened with 
tears of joy and transport. 

At the same time the music struck up, “ Let the thunder 
of victory peal.” All rose from their seats and shouted 
“ Hurrah!” and Bagratién shouted “ Hurrah!” in the same 
voice with which he had cried it on the field of Schon- 
graben. The enthusiastic voice of young Rostdv could be 
heard through all the three hundred voices. He almost 
wept. “To the health of the Tsar, our emperor!” he 
shouted, “Hurrah!” Gulping down his glass at one 
draught, he threw it on the floor. Many followed his 
example. The loud cries lasted for quite awhile. When 
the voices became silent, the lackeys picked up the 
broken glasses, and all sat down, laughing at the noise 
which they had made and talking to their neighbours. 
Count Ily4 Andréevich again rose, looked at the note 
which was lying near his plate, and proclaimed a toast for 
the health of the hero of our last campaign, Prince Peter 
Ivénovich Bagratién, and again the count’s blue eyes 
were moistened with tears. “Hurrah!” again shouted 
three hundred voices, and, instead of the orchestra, 
singers sang a cantata composed by Pavel Ivdnovich 
Kutiizov. | 
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. @ All obstacles are useless to the Russes, 
Bravery is the earnest of victory ! 
So long as we have Bagratidns, 
All enemies will be at our feet —” 


When the singers stopped, one toast followed another. 
Count Ily4 Andréevich grew ever more sentimental ; 
more and more glasses were broken, and the shouts 
became louder and louder. They drank the healths of 
Bekleshév, Naryshkin, Uvdérov, Dolgortki, Aprdéksin, 
Valuev, the healths of the directors, of the manager, of 
all the members of the club, of all the guests, and finally, 
separately, the health of the organizer of the dinner, 
Count Ilyé Andréevich. During this toast the count took 
out his handkerchief and, covering his face with it, burst 
into tears. 


IV. 


PIERRE was seated opposite Délokhov and Nikoldy 
Rostév. He ate and drank much and with eagerness, 
as was his custom. But those who knew him intimately 
saw that a great change had on that day taken place 
in him. He was silent during the whole dinner. He 
looked about him, winking and frowning, or, with the 
look of complete absent-mindedness, kept poking his 
finger in his nose. His face was sombre and morose. 
He did not seem to see or hear what was going on all 
about him, but to be reflecting on something that was 
oppressing him, and to be seeking for a solution. 

This undecided question which so tormented him was 
the allusions made by the princess at Moscow in regard 
to Délokhov’s intimacy with his wife, and an anonymous 
letter which he had received that very morning and in 
which was said, with that base jocularity, so character- 
istic of anonymous letters, that he did not see well 
through his glasses and that his wife’s intimacy with 
Délokhov was a secret to him alone. Pierre positively 
refused to believe the hints of the princess or the letter, 
but it made him feel terribly to look at Délokhov, who 
was sitting in front of him. LEvery time Pierre’s glance 
accidentally met Dédlokhov’s beautiful, bold eyes, he was 
conscious of something terrible and monstrous rising in 
his soul, and he hastened to turn his face away. Invol- 
untarily recalling the whole past of his wife, Pierre saw 
clearly that what was said in the letter might be true, 
at least might appear to be true if did not have reference 
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Pierre involuntarily recalled how Dédlokhov, who had 
been restored to his rights after the campaign, had re- 
turned to St. Petersburg and had come to his house. On 
the basis of his former carousing relations with Pierre, 
Délokhov went directly to him, and he settled him in 
his house and loaned him money. Pierre recalled how 
Héléne, smiling, had expressed her disapproval of Délo- 
khov’s stay with them, and how Délokhov had cynically 
praised his wife’s beauty before him, and how he had not 
left them for a minute up to his arrival in Moscow. 

“Yes, he is very handsome,” thought Pierre. “I know 
him. It would give him an uncommon pleasure to 
besmirch my name and to laugh at me, even because 
I have interested myself in his behalf, and have helped 
him and taken care of him. I know and understand 
what seasoning that would be for his deception if it were 
true. Yes, if it were true. But I do not believe it, — 
I have no right to believe it, and I won't.” 

He recalled the expression which Délokhov’s face 
assumed when assailed by moments of cruelty, as when 
he had tied the captain of police with the bear and had 
set them afloat, or when he had challenged a man to 
a duel for no cause whatsoever, or when he had killed a 
driver’s horse with a shot from his pistol. This expres- 
sion was frequeatly on Délokhov’s face, as he looked 
at him. 

“Yes, he is a bully,” thought Pierre. “It is nothing 
for him to kill a man; it must seem to him that all are 
afraid of him, and that must give him pleasure. He 
must think that I am afraid of him, and so I am,” 
thought Pierre, and again he felt at this thought that 
something terrible and monstrous was rising in his soul. 

Délokhov, Denisov, and Rostév were now sitting oppo- 
site Pierre, and seemed to be very jolly. Rostédv was 
merrily conversing with his two companions, of whom 
one was a dashing hussar and the other a well-known 
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bully and madcap; he now and then cast a sarcastic 
glance at Pierre, who at this dinner struck everybody by 
his concentrated, absent-minded, massive figure. Rostév 
looked disapprovingly at Pierre, in the first place, because, 
to a hussar’s thinking, Pierre was a nabob not in military 
service, the husband of a beautiful woman, in general, a 
sissy ; in the second place, because Pierre, in his concen- 
tration of mind and distraction, had not recognized Rostév 
and had not returned his greeting. When they began to 
drink the emperor’s health, Pierre absent-mindedly did 
not rise, nor take up his glass. 

“What is the matter with you?” Rostév cried, looking 
at him with eyes full of transport and anger. “Do you 
not hear? It is the health of the Tsar, our emperor!” 

Pierre heaved a sigh, rose submissively, emptied his 
glass, and, waiting for all to sit down, turned to Rostév, 
with a kindly smile on his face. 

“T did not recognize you,” he said. 

But Rostév did not hear him; he was busy crying, 
“ Hurrah !” 

« Why do you not renew your acquaintance ?” Délokhov 
said to Rostov. 

“God preserve him! He is such a fool,” said Rostév. 

“One must fondle the husbands of pretty women,” 
said Denisov. 

Pierre did not hear what they were saying, but he 
knew that they were speaking of him. He blushed 
and turned his face away. 

« Now, the health of beautiful women,” said Dédlokhov, 
with a serious expression, but with a smile at the corners 
of his lips, turning to Pierre, with the glass in his hand. 

“To the health of beautiful women, Pierre, and of their 
-lovers!” he said. 

Pierre lowered his eyes and drank from his glass, with- 
out looking at Délokhov, or making any reply to him. A 
lackey, who was distributing Kutuizov’s cantata, put down 
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a sheet before Pierre, as a more distinguished guest. He 
was on the point of picking it up, when Ddlokhov bent 
over the table, grasped the sheet out of his hand, and 
began to read it. Pierre looked at Dédlokhov, and his 
pupils fell: that terrible and monstrous feeling, which 
had been tormenting him during the dinner, rose and 
took possession of him. He bent with his whole obese 
body over the table: 

“Don’t dare to take it!” he cried. 

Upon hearing these words and seeing to whom they 
were addressed, Nesvitski and his neighbour on the right 
were frightened. They hastily addressed Bezikhi: 

“Stop it! What are you doing?” the frightened voices 
whispered to him. 

Délokhov looked at Pierre with his bright, cheerful, 
cruel eyes, with a smile which seemed to say, “ Now, this 
is what I like!” 

“JT will not give it to you!” he said, in a clear voice. 

Pale with excitement and with trembling lips, Pierre 
tore the sheet away from him. 

“« You — you —are a scoundrel!—JI challenge you,’ 
he muttered and, removing his chair, left the table. 

The very second he did this and pronounced these 
words, he felt that the question of his wife’s guilt, which 
had tormented him for a whole day, was definitely and 
finally answered in the affirmative. He hated her and 
broke with her for ever. In spite of Denisov’s request 
that Rostév should not become embroiled in this affair, 
Rostév consented to become Délokhov’s second. After 
the dinner he discussed the conditions of the duel with 
Nesvitski, Beztikhi’s second. Pierre went home; while 
Rostév, Délokhov, and Denisov remained in the club until 
late at night, listening to the gipsies and the singers. 

“ Au revoir until to-morrow, in the Sokélniki,” said 
Délokhov, taking leave of Rostév on the porch of the 
club. 
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« And you are calm ?” asked Rostdv. 

Délokhov stopped. 

“You see, I will reveal to you the whole secret of a 
duel in a few words. If you go to a duel and write your 
will and tender letters to your parents, and if you think 
of the possibility of being killed, you are a fool and you 
are certainly lost. You must go with the firm intention 
of killing your adversary as expeditiously and surely as 
possible, — and then all goes well, as our Kostromé, bear- 
hunter used to tell me. Instead of being afraid of the 
bear, terror leaves you the moment you see him, and all 
you are afraid of is that he might get away from you! 
So it is with me! A demain, mon cher !” 

On the following day, at eight o’clock in the morning, 
Pierre and Nesvitski arrived at the Sokdlniki forest, where 
they found Ddlokhov, Denisov, and Rostév. Pierre had 
the aspect of a man occupied with combinations which 
had nothing in common with the matter at hand. His 
sunken face was yellow. Apparently he had not slept 
during the night. He looked absent-mindedly about him 
and frowned as though to shield his eyes against the 
bright sun. Two reflections occupied him: the guilt of 
his wife, of which he no longer had the slightest doubt, 
after a sleepless night, and the innocence of Délokhov, 
who had no reason to protect the honour of a stranger. 

“ Maybe I should have done the same in his place,” 
thought Pierre. “1am sure I should have done it. Why, 
then, this duel, this murder? Either I shall kill him, or 
he will wound me in the head, the elbow, or the knee. If 
I could only get away from here, run, bury myself some- 
where,” it occurred to him. But during these very 
minutes, while these thoughts came to him, he with a 
peculiarly calm and indifferent look, which inspired re- 
spect for him in those who were looking at him, kept 
asking: “How soon will it be? Is all ready ?” 

When all was ready, and the sabres were stuck in the 
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snow to indicate the barrier toward which they were to 
walk, and the pistols loaded, Nesvitski walked over to 
Pierre. , 

“T should not be doing my duty, count,” he said, in a 
timid voice, “and should not be justifying that confidence 
which you have placed in me, and the honour which you 
have done me, in choosing me as your second, if at this 
important, extremely important moment I did not tell you 
the whole truth. I assume that this affair has no suff- 
ciently grave motive to justify the shedding of blood — 
You were wrong, not quite in the right,—you were 
excited —” 

« Oh, yes, it is terribly stupid —” said Pierre. 

« Permit me, then, to inform them of your regrets, and 
I am sure that our adversaries will consent to receive 
your apology,” said Nesvitski, who, like the other partici- 
pants in the affair, and like everybody else under similar 
circumstances, did not believe that it would come to an 
actual duel. “You know, count, it is much nobler to 
confess an error than to carry an affair to a point where 
it cannot be corrected. There were no insults on either 
side. Permit me to confer with them !” 

«“ No, what is there to talk about?” said Pierre. “It is 
all the same—- Is everything ready?” he added. “Just 
tell me where I have to go and where to shoot,” he said, 
with an unnatural and meek smile. He took the pistol 
in his hand and began to ask about the manner of pulling 
the trigger, as he had never before had a pistol in his 
hands, though he did not wish to confess the fact. “Oh, 
yes, like this, I know, — I had just forgotten,” he said. 

“No apologies, absolutely nothing,” Dédlokhov said to 
Denisov, who, on his side, had also made an attempt 
to bring about a reconciliation, as he was walking over to 
the appointed place. 

The spot chosen for the duel was within eighty paces 
from the road on which the sleighs had stopped, in a 
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small clearing in the pine forest, covered with half-melted 
snow. The adversaries were standing within forty paces 
of each other, on the edge of the clearing. The seconds, 
leaving deep traces in the wet snow, measured the dis- 
tance from the place where they had been standing to the 
sabres of Nesvitski and Denisov, which indicated the bar- 
rier and which were stuck in the snow within ten paces 
of each other. The thaw and mist of the past few days 
had not yet disappeared; it was impossible to see any- 
thing within forty steps of each other. In three minutes 
all was ready, and yet they were hesitating to begin. All 
were silent. 


V. 


“WELL, begin !” said Délokhov. 

« All right,” said Pierre, still smiling. 

It was growing terrible. It was evident that the affair 
which had begun so easily could not be averted, that it 
was taking its natural course, independently of the will of 
men, and had to be carried out. Denisov was the first to 
walk up to the barrier; he called out: 

“Since the adversaries have declined to be conciliated, 
will it not please you to begin? Take your pistols, and 
after three is counted, you begin to approach each other.” 

“One, two, three!” Denisov counted, in an angry voice, 
stepping aside. 

Both approached each other nearer and nearer on the 
trodden path, recognizing each other in the mist. The 
adversaries had the right to shoot whenever they pleased, 
as they walked toward the barrier. Dédlokhov walked 
leisurely, without raising his pistol, looking with his 
bright, shining eyes at the face of his adversary. His 
mouth bore, as always, an expression resembling a smile. 

“So I may shoot whenever I please!” said Pierre. At 
the word “three” he rapidly moved forward, missing the 
trodden path and walking over the snow. Pierre was 
holding his pistol before him in his right hand, as though 
afraid to hurt himself with it. Huis left hand he carefully 
put back, fearing lest he would support his mght hand, 
which was not permissible. After making about six steps 
and stepping from the beaten path into the untrodden 
snow, Pierre looked at his feet, again cast a rapid glance 
at Délokhov, and, pulling his finger as he had been taught 
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to do, fired off the pistol. Pierre had not expected such a 
loud discharge, and so trembled at its sound; then he 
smiled at his own impression, and stopped. The smoke, 
which was unusually dense on account of the mist, made 
it impossible for him to see anything in the first moment ; 
but a second shot, for which he was waiting, did not 
follow. He could only hear Délokhov’s hurried steps, 
and through the smoke see his figure. With one hand he 
was holding his left side ; the other clutched the drooping 
pistol. His face was pale. Rostév ran up to him and told 
him something. 

“«N-n-o,” Délokhov muttered through his teeth, “no, it 
is not ended,” and making a few more tottering, unsteady 
steps toward the sabre, he fell down on the snow near 
it. His left hand was blood-stained: he wiped it on 
his coat and leaned on it. His face was pale; it frowned 
and quivered. 

“Tf you — ” Délokhov began, but was not able to finish 
the sentence at once, “if you please,” he finished it with 
an effort. 

Pierre with difficulty restrained his sobs. He started to 
run toward Délokhov and was on the point of crossing the 
space which separated the barriers, when Délokhov ex- 
claimed: “To the barrier!” and Pierre, understanding 
what he meant, stopped at his sabre. Only ten paces 
separated them. Dédélokhov dropped his head on the snow, 
eagerly bit into it, again raised his head, adjusted himself, 
drew up his legs, and sat down, trying to find a safe centre 
of gravity. He swallowed the cold snow and sucked it; 
his lips trembled, but his eyes, still smiling, glistened with 
the malice and effort of his last strength. He raised his 
pistol and began to aim. 

«“Sidewise, cover yourself with your pistol,” said Nes- 
vitski. | 

“ Cover yourself!” Denisov, unable to restrain himself, 
called out to his adversary. 


VI. 


PIERRE had not met his wife very often without wit- 
nesses for some time past. In St. Petersburg and in 
Moscow their house was always full of guests. On the 
night after the duel he did not go to the sleeping-room, 
which was not at all unusual, but remained in the 
immense cabinet of his father, the same in which Count 
Bezuikhi had died. 

He lay down on the sofa and wanted to fall asleep, in 
order to forget all that had happened, but he was unable 
to do so. Such a storm of feelings, thoughts, and recol- 
lections suddenly rose in his soul, that he was unable to 
sleep, or even to sit still, but was obliged to jump up from 
the sofa and rapidly to pace up and down in the room. 
Now he thought of her during the first time just after his 
marriage, with her bare shoulders and weary, passionate 
glance, and immediately there rose by her side Délokhov’s 
handsome, impudent, and sarcastic smile, such as he had 
seen at the dinner, and the same face, pale, trembling, 
and suffering, such as it was when he turned around and 
fell down on the snow. — 

«What has happened?” he asked himself. “I have 
killed her lover, yes, I have killed the lover of my wife. 
Yes, that is what has happened. Why? How did I 
come to do it?” 

“Because you have married her,” an inner voice told 
him. 

“ But where is my guilt?” he asked himself. 

“You are guilty of having married her without loving 
her, of having deceived both yourself and her.” 
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And he vividly represented to himself that moment 
after the supper at the house of Prince Vasili, when he 
had uttered these words, “Je vous aime!” which were so 
hard to say. That was the whole trouble! 

“T felt even then,” he thought, “1 felt even then that 
it was not right, that I was doing wrong. And so it has 
turned out.” 

He recalled his honeymoon and blushed at this recol- 
lection. Especially vivid, offensive, and disgraceful was 
the recollection of how once, soon after his marriage, he 
at noon left the sleeping-room in his silk morning-gown 
and entered his cabinet, where he found his manager, who 
bowed respectfully, looked into Pierre’s face and at his 
morning-gown, and then slightly smiled, as though to ex- 
press his respectful interest in the happiness of his 
master. 

“How often have I prided myself in her, in her 
majestic beauty, in her worldly tact,” he thought ; «I was 
proud of my house in which she received all of St. Peters- 
burg; I was proud of her inaccessibility and beauty. So 
this is what I have been priding myself in! I then 
thought that I did not understand her. How often did I 
try to comprehend her character, saying to myself that it 
was my fault if I did not understand her, if I did not 
understand that constant calm, impassibility, and absence 
of all strong desire, whereas the whole solution lay in 
the one word, that she was an immoral woman. Say this 
terrible word, and everything is clear! 

« Anatdél once came to borrow some money of her, and 
he kissed her on her bare shoulders. She gave him no 
money, but allowed him to kiss her. Her father jestingly 
tried to rouse her jealousy; she told him with a calm 
smile that she was not so stupid as to be jealous: ‘ Let 
him do what he pleases!’ she said of me. I once asked 
her whether she did not feel any signs of pregnancy. She 
laughed contemptuously, and said that she was not such 
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a fool as to have children, and that there would: be none 
from me.” 

Then he recalled the coarseness and frankness of her 
thoughts and the vulgarity of the expressions which were 
characteristic of her, in spite of her education in the 
higher aristocratic circle. 

“T am nobody’s fool — go and see for yourself — allez 
vous promener,’ she used to say. 

Seeing her success in the eyes of old and young, men 
and women, Pierre had frequently been at a loss to 
understand why he did not love her. 

“No, I have never loved her,” Pierre said to himself. 
“JT knew that she was an immoral woman,” he repeated 
to himself, “ but did not have the courage to confess it to 
myself. 

«And now Délokhov is sitting in the snow, smiling a 
forced smile and dying, perhaps, replying with feigned 
bravado to my repentance !” 

Pierre was one of those men who, in spite of their so- 
called external weakness of character, do not seek for a 
confidant in their grief. He struggled with it by himself. 

“She, she alone is to blame for everything,” he said 
to himself, “ but what of it? Why did I tie myself to her, 
why did I tell her that, ‘ Je vows aime, which was a lie 
and worse than a lie?” he said to himself. “It is my 
fault and I must bear it—- What? The disgrace of my 
name ? The misfortune of my life? Ah, it is all non- 
sense, he thought, “disgrace and honour, everything is 
conditional, nothing depends on me. 

“Louis XVI. was executed because they said that he 
was dishonest and a criminal,” it suddenly occurred to 
Pierre, “and they were right from their point of view, 
just as those were right who died a martyr’s death for 
him, and who accounted him a saint. Then Robespierre 
was executed because he was a despot. Who is right? 
who wrong? Nobody. Live, if you are alive! To-mor- 
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row you will die, just as I might have died an hour ago. 
And is it worth while to torment oneself, when there is 
but one second left to live, as compared with eternity ?” 

But at the moment when he thought he had calmed 
himself with reflections of this kind, she suddenly ap- 
peared to him as at those moments when he expressed to 
her his insincere love, and he felt his blood rush to his 
heart, and had to get up again, and move about, and break 
and tear anything which fell into his hands. 

«Why did I tell her ‘ Je vous atme’?” he kept repeat- 
ing to himself, and, after repeating it for the tenth time, he 
suddenly recalled Moliére’s, “ Mais que diable allait-i 
faire dans cette galére ?” and he laughed at himself. 

At night he called his valet, and ordered him to pack 
for St. Petersburg. He could not think of talking with 
her again. He decided to leave on the following day, 
and to leave her a letter in which he would inform her of 
his intention to separate from her for ever. 

In the morning, when his valet entered the cabinet, 
bringing his coffee, Pierre was lying on a divan, holding 
an open book in his hand, and fast asleep. - 

He awoke and looked in a frightened way all about 
him, unable to comprehend where he was. 

“The countess wishes to know if your Serenity is at 
home,” said the valet. 

Pierre had not yet been able to decide on an answer, 
when the countess herself, in a white velvet morning- 
gown, embroidered with silver lace, and in her natural 
hair (two immense braids en diadéme twice encircled her 
exquisite head), calmly and majestically entered the room. 
With her imperturbable calm she refrained from speaking 
in the presence of the valet. She knew of the duel and 
came to speak to him about it. She waited until the 
valet put down the coffee and left the room. Pierre 
looked timidly at her above his glasses, and as a hare, sur- 
rounded by hounds, drops his ears and lies in sight of his 
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enemies, so he tried to read, but he felt that it was sense- 
less and impossible, and so he again cast a timid glance at 
her. She did not sit down, but looked at him with a 
disdainful smile, waiting for the valet to leave. 

“What is this? What have you done, I ask you,” she 
said, sternly. 

“I? What is it?” said Pierre. 

“A brave fellow you are! Tell me what kind of a duel 
is that? What did you wish to prove by it? What? I 
ask you.” 

Pierre turned heavily around on his divan, opened his 
mouth, but found no answer. 

“If you are not going to answer, I will tell you —” 
continued Héléne. “ You believe everything you are told. 
You were told” — Héléne laughed — «that Délokhov was 
my lover,” she said in French, with her vulgar exactness 
of speech, pronouncing the word “lover” like any other 
word, “and you believed it! Well, what did you prove 
by it? What have you proved by this duel? That you 
are a fool, que vous étcs wn sot, and nobody has doubted 
this! To what will this lead? That I shall become the 
laughing-stock of the whole of Moscow; that everybody 
will say that you, in a drunken fit and beside yourself, 
challenged a man whom you have no reason to be jealous 
of,” Héléne raised her voice more and more and became 
animated, “and who is better than you in every re- 
spect — ” 

«Hem — hem —” growled Pierre, frowning. He did 
not look at her and did not stir a limb. 

“What made you believe that he was my lover? 
What? Is it because I like his society? If you were 
cleverer and more agreeable, I should prefer yours. 

“Do not speak with me —I implore you,” Pierre whis- 
pered, hoarsely. 

“Why should I not speak? I can speak and I will 
tell you boldly that there are few women who, having 
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such a husband as you are, would not keep lovers (des 
amants), but I did not do it,” she said. 

Pierre was on the point of saying something; he looked 
at her with strange eyes, the expression of which she did 
not understand, and again lay down on the sofa. He was 
suffering physically at that moment: there was a heavy 
weight on his breast, and he could not breathe. Tle knew 
that he had to do something in order to stop this suffer- 
ing, but that which he felt like doing was too terrible. 

“We had better separate,” he said, in a wavering voice. 

“Separate? Very well, if you give me alimony,” said 
Héléne. “ You do not frighten me much by the threat of 
a separation !” 

Pierre leaped up from the divan and, tottering, rushed 
up toward her. 

“JT will kill you!” he cried, and, seizing a marble slab 
which was lying on the table, he made a step toward her, 
brandishing it with a force which he did not know he 
possessed. 

Héléne’s face looked terrible: she looked at him and 
jumped aside. Pierre experienced the attraction and the 
charm of rage. He threw down the slab, breaking it in 
pieces, and, walking up to her with open arms, shouted, 
“Get out!” in such a terrible voice that everybody in the 
house heard it and was horrified. God knows what Pierre 
would have done at that moment if Héléne had not run 
out of the room. 


A week later Pierre gave his wife a full power for the 
management of all his Great-Russian estates, which con- 
stituted the greater half of his fortune, and went by 
himself to St. Petersburg. 


VIL. 


Two months had passed since the news had been 
received at Lysyya Géry about the battle of Austerlitz 
and the disaster to Prince Andréy. In spite of all the 
letters sent through the embassy and of all the search 
made, his body had not been found, and he was not 
among the number of the captives. His relatives felt his 
loss the more terribly since there was a hope left that he 
had been picked up by the inhabitants on the field of 
battle, and was lying somewhere convalescing or dying, 
all alone among strangers, powerless to give any informa- 
tion about himself. In the gazettes, from which the old 
prince for the first time learned about the defeat at Aus- 
terlitz, it said, very indistinctly and briefly, as always, 
that after brilliant battles the Russians had been com- 
pelled to retreat and that the retreat took place in complete 
order. The old prince understood from this official state- 
ment that our army had been beaten. <A week after this 
gazette had brought the news of the Austerlitz battle, 
there arrived a letter from Kutuzov, who informed the 
prince of the fate which had befallen his son. 

“Your son fell before my eyes,” Kutuzov wrote, “ with 
the flag in his hands, in front of the regiment, — a hero 
worthy of his father and his country. To the regret of 
the whole army and of myself, we have not yet found out 
whether he is alive or not. I flatter you and myself 
with the hope that your son is alive, for otherwise he 
would have been mentioned among the number of officers 
found on the field of battle, a list of whom was given me 
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’ The old prince received this news late in the evening, 
when he was all alone in his cabinet. On the following 
morning he took his customary walk, but he was reticent 
with his clerk, his gardener, and his architect, and though 
he looked angry, he did not say a word to any one. 

When Princess Marya came to him at the appointed 
time, he was standing at the lathe and turning something 
upon it; he did not look back at her, just as usual. 

“Ah! Princess Marya!” he suddenly said, in an un- 
natural voice, throwing away the chisel. 

The wheel continued to turn from the impulse which 
it had received. Princess Marya for a long time remem- 
bered that dying squeak of the wheel, which for her 
blended with that which followed. 

Princess Marya moved up toward him, and when she 
saw his face, something seemed suddenly to have dropped 
within her. Her eyes stopped seeing plainly. She saw 
by her father’s face, which was not sad, nor crushed, but 
angry and struggling unnaturally to control itself, that 
a terrible misfortune, the worst of her life, was impend- 
ing, ready to crush her,—a misfortune which she had 
not yet experienced, an irreparable, incomprehensible 
misfortune, the death of him whom she loved. 

“ Mon pére! André!” the graceiess, awkward princess 
said, with such an inexpressible charm of sorrow and 
self-forgetfulness that her father could not withstand 
her glance, but turned his face away and burst out 
weeping. 

“T have had some news: he is not among the captives, 
nor among the killed. Kuttizov writes,” he shouted in 
a piercing voice, as though wishing to drive the princess 
away with this shout, “he is killed!” 

The princess did not fall down, nor did she feel like 
fainting. She was already pale, but when she heard 
these words, her face became changed and something 
sparkled in her beautiful, beaming eyes. It was as 
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though joy, a higher joy, independent of the sorrows and 
joys of this world, had suddenly spread over that strong 
sorrow which was within her. She forgot all her fear 
of her father, went up to him, took his hand and drew it 
toward her, and embraced his dry, venous neck. 

“ Mon pere,’ she said, “do not turn away from me! 
Let us weep together!” : 

“ Rascals, scoundrels!” cried the old man, turning his 
face away from her. “To ruin an army, to ruin people! 
For what? Go, go, and tell Liza!” 

The princess fell powerless into an armchair near her 
father and burst out into tears. She now saw her brother 
at the moment when he was bidding Liza and her good- 
bye, with his tender and at the same time haughty 
aspect. She saw him at the moment when he tenderly 
and sarcastically put on the talisman. 

“Did he believe? Did he repent his unbelief? Is he 
there now? There, in the abode of eternal peace and 
bliss?” she thought. 

“ Mon pere, tell me how it happened,” she said to her 
father through tears. 

“Go, go! He was killed in a battle to which they took 
out the best Russian men to be killed and the Russian 
glory to be trampled upon. Go, Princess Marya! ‘Go 
and tell Liza! I will be there.” 

When Princess Marya returned from her father, the 
little princess was sitting at her work; she glanced at 
Princess Marya with that reculiar expression of inward 
calm and happiness which is characteristic of pregnant 
women. It was evident that her eyes did not see Prin- 
cess Marya, but were looking within herself, at something 
blissful and mysterious that was taking place in her. 

“ Marve,” she said, turning away from the embroidery 
frame and leaning back, “let me have your hand!” 

She took the hand of the princess and put it on her 
abdomen. 
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Her eyes smiled a smile of expectancy and her down- 
covered lip rose and remained in that position, which 
gave her the appearance of childish happiness. 

Princess Marya knelt down before her and concealed 
her face in the folds of the dress of her sister-in-law. 

“Now, now, do you hear? Jt makes me feel sc 
strange. Do you know, Afarie, ] shall love him so much !” 
said Liza, looking at her sister-in-law with sparkling and 
happy cyes. 

Princess Marya could not lift her eyes: she was 
weeping. 

“What is the matter with you, Marya?” 

“ Nothing — I feel so sad — so sad about Andréy,” she 
said, wiping her tears on Liza’s knees. 

Princess Marya began several times during the morn- 
ing to prepare her sister-in-law, and every time burst out 
weeping. These tears, the cause of which the little prin- 
cess could not comprehend, ayitated her, however little 
observing she was. She did not say anything, but kept 
looking oad as though in search of something. Before 
dinner. the old prince, “ol whom she was always afraid, 
entered her room; he now had a peculiarly restless and 
evil expression on his face; he went out again without 
saying a word. She looked at Princess Marya, then fell 
to musing with that expression of her eyes turned in- 
wardly toward herself, which one sees in pregnant women, 
and suddenly burst out weeping. 

“Have you heard anything from Andréy ?” she asked. 

“No, you know that there has not been time for any 
news, but mon pere 18 anxious about him, and I feel 
terribly.” 

“So there is nothing ?” 

“ Nothing,” said Princess Marya, looking firmly at her 
sister-in-law with her beaming eyes. 

She decided not to tell her anything and persuaded her 
father to keep the news from her until the birth of the 
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child, which was to happen in a few days. Princess 
Marya and the old prince bore and concealed their grief 
as best they could. The old prince refused to have any 
hope: he decided that Prince Andréy was killed, and, 
although he sent an official to Austria to find a trace of 
his son, he ordered a monument to be made in Moscow, 
intending to place it in his garden, and told everybody 
that his son had been killed. He tried to continue his 
former mode of life, but his strength failed him: he 
walked less, ate less, slept less, and became weaker from 
day to day. Princess Marya hoped. She prayed for her 
brother as for one living, and waited for his return at any 
minute. 


VIE 


“Ma bonne amie,’ the little princess said, after break- 
fast on the morning of the 19th of March, and her down- 
covered lip rose as usual; but ever since the receipt of 
the terrible news there was an expression of sorrow in 
every smile and word and even step of all the persons in 
the house, and even now the smile of the little princess, 
succumbing to the general mood, though she did not know 
the cause of it, was such as only to remind one more 
forcibly of the common grief. 

“Ma bonne ame, je crains que le fruschtique (comme 
dit Féka the cook) de ce matin ne m’aie pas fart du mal.” 

“What is the matter with you, my dear? You are 
pale. Oh, you are so pale,” said Princess Marya, in fright, 
running up to her sister-in-law, with her heavy, though 
soft steps. 

“Your Serenity, had we not better send for Marya 
Bogdénovna?” asked one of the chambermaids who was 
present. Marya Bogddanovna was the midwife from the 
county-seat, who had been living at Lysyya Gory for more 
than a week. 

“That is so,” Princess Marya interposed, “it may be 
necessary. I will go for her. Courage, mon ange !” 

She kissed Liza and was on the point of leaving the 
room. 

“Qh, no, no!” and on the face of the little princess 
there was, in addition to her paleness and physical suffer- 
ing, an expression of childish terror before the inevitable 
suffering. | 
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“« Non, cest Testomac — dites que c'est Cestomac, dites, . 
Marte, dites—” and the princess began to weep and 
wring her little hands, with a certain show of pretence, 
just as ailing and capricious children do. The princess 
ran out of the room to fetch Marya Bogdénovna. 

“Mon Diew! Mon Diew! Ob!” she could hear her 
sister-in-law calling out behind her. 

The midwife, rubbing her small, plump, white hands, 
was coming toward her, with a cali and significant 
expression on her face. 

“Marya bBogdanovna! I think it has begun,” said 
Princess Marya, looking at the midwife with open and 
frightened cyes. 

“Thank God, princess,” said Marya Bogddnovna, with- 
out accelerating her steps. “You young girls ought not 
to know any thing about it.” 

“ How is it the doctor has not yet arrived from Mos- 
cow ?” asked the princess. At the request of Liza and of 
Prince Andréy, an accoucheur had been sent for from 
Moscow, and he was expected at any moment. 

‘Never mind, princess, do not worry,” said Marya Bog- 
ddénovna, “everything will go well without a doctor.” 

Five minutes later the princess, sitting in her room, 
heard something heavy carried. She looked out and saw 
the lackeys carrying into the sleeping-room a leather sofa 
which had been standing in the cabinet of Prince Andréy. 
There was something solemn and quiet in the faces of the 
lackeys. 

Princess Marya sat all alone in her room, listening to 
the sounds in the house, now and then opening the door 
when somebody passed by, and watching what was going ~ 
on in the corridor. Several women softly passed to and 
fro, looking at the princess and turning away from her. 
She did not dare to put any questions to them, closed the 
door, returned to her room, and now sat down in her arm- 
chair, now picked up her prayer-book, and now again 
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knelt before the shrine. To her misfortune and surprise 
she felt that praying did not calm her agitation. Sud- 
denly the door of her room was softly opened, and on the 
threshold there appeared her old nurse, Praskévya Sa- 
vishna, her head wrapped in a kerchief; the nurse never 
entered her room, having been forbidden to do so by the 
prince. 

“« Marya, my angel, I have come to sit with you,” said 
the nurse, “and J have brought the princess’s marriage 
tapers to light them before the images of the saints,” she 
said, with a sigh. 

«Oh, how glad I am, nurse!” 

“God is merciful, iny little dove!” 

The nurse lighted the gold-foil-covered tapers before the 
shrine and sat down with a stocking at the door. Princess 
Marya took a book and began to read. Only when steps 
or voices were heard, the princess cast a frightened and 
interrogative glance at the nurse, who replied with a reas- 
suring ‘look. The sentiment which Princess Marya was 
experiencing in her room reigned in all the corners of the 
house. There being a superstition that the fewer people 
knew of the suffering of a woman in childbirth, the less 
she suffered, all pretended not to know anything about it ; 
nobody spoke of it, but, in addition to the usual reserve 
and respectfulness of good manners which reigned in the 
house of the prince, ‘there could be seen in the counte. 
nances of all people a common care, a humility of spir:, 
and the consciousness of something great and incomtr- 
hensible which was taking place at that moment. 

No laughter was heard in the large maids’ room. In 
the officiating-room all sat in silence, ready for any call. 
The manorial servants burnt torches and candles, and did 
not sleep. The old prince walked on his heels in his 
cabinet and sent Tikhon to Mdérya Bogddnovna to find 
out how things stood. 

“Just say that the prince has commanded you to 
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find out how it is, and come back and tell me what she 
says !” 

“TInform the prince that the labour has begun,” said 
Marya Bogdanovna, with a significant look at the mes- 
senger. 

Tikhon went away and reported to the prince. 

“Very well,” said the prince, closing the door after 
him, and Tikhon no longer heard a single sound in the 
cabinet. After awhile Tikhon entered the cabinet, as 
though to snuff the candles, but, upon seeing that the 
prince was lying on the sofa, Tikhon gazed at him, at his 
disturbed face, after which he silently went up to the 
prince and, kissing his shoulder, again left the room, 
without snufling the candles and without saying for what 
purpose he had come. 

The most solemn of mysteries in the world was still 
taking place. The evening passed, and night came, and 
the sentiment of expectancy and humility of spirit before 
the incomprehensible did not subside, but continued to 
grow. Nobody was sleeping. 


It was one of those March nights when it looks as 
though winter wanted to regain its power, and when it 
discharges its last storms and snows with desperate fury. 
To meet the German doctor from Moscow, who was ex- 
wected at any moment and for whom post-horses had 
Ten sent out on the highway, where it turned into the 
lacgs-road, men with lanterns now went on horseback, to 
vake him over drifts and puddles. 

Princess Marya had long ago put aside her book: she 
was sitting in silence, directing her beaming eyes upon 
the wrinkled face of her nurse, which she knew down to 
its minutest details: she looked at the strand of gray 
hair which peeped out from underneath her kerchief and 
at the loose skin bag under her chin. 

Nurse Savishna, holding the stocking in her hand, was 
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telling for the hundredth time, in a soft voice, herself not 
hearing and not understanding her own words, how the 
late princess had borne Princess Marya at Kishinev, with 
a Moldavian peasant woman for a midwife. 

«God is gracious and doctors are not needed,” she said. 

Suddenly a gust of wind jerked at the window-sash 
(by the will of the prince one of the double windows in 
each room was removed on the appearance of the swallows) 
and, tugging at the badly fastened bolt, made the cloth 
curtain flutter, and blew into the room a whiff of moisture 
and snow, which put out the candle. Princess Marya 
shuddered ; the nurse put down the stocking and went 
up to the window, where she put out her head, trying to 
catch the loose sash. The cold wind flapped the edge of 
her kerchief and the loose strands of her gray hair. 

“ Princess, somebody is travelling along the avenue!” 
she said, holding the sash open. “They are with lanterns, 
so it must be the doctor —” 

“O Lord! Thank God!” said Princess Marya, “I must 
go and meet him, for he cannot speak Russian.” 

Princess Marya threw a shawl over herself and ran 
out to meet the men who were coming. As she passed 
through the antechamber, she saw through the window 
@ carriage and lanterns near the entrance. She went out 
on the staircase. On the post of the balustrade there 
stood a tallow dip, guttering in the wind. Lackey Filipp, 
with a frightened face and holding a candle in his hand, 
was standing lower down, on the first turn of the stair- 
case. Lower still, beyond the turn, could be heard the 
soft steps of furred boots and what to Princess Marya 
Seemed to be a familiar voice said: 

“Thank God! And father?” 

“He has deigned to retire,’ was heard the voice of 
majordomo Demydn, who was already at the bottom of 
the staircase. 

Then the first voice said something again, Demydén 
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replied, and the steps in the felt boots were coming 
rapidly nearer around the turn, which Princess Marya 
could not see. 

«That is Andréy !” though Princess Marya. “No, that 
is impossible! That would be too extraordinary!” she 
thought, and just as she was thinking this, the face and 
fioure of Prince Andréy, in a fur coat, with its collar all 
covered with snow, made its appearance on the turn 
where the lackey stood with the candle. Yes, that was 
he, but pale and emaciated, and with a changed, re- 
markably soft, and troubled expression on his face. He 
ascended the staircase and embraced his sister. 

“Did you not receive my letter?” he asked, and, with- 
out waiting for an answer, which he would not have 
received anyway, for the princess was unable to speak, 
he went back and with the accoucheur, who was following 
bim (he had fallen in with him at the last station), again 
rapidly ascended the staircase and once more embraced 
his sister. 

«What fate!” he muttered. “My dear Marya!” and, 
having taken off his fur coat and his boots, he went to 
the apartments of the little princess. 


IX. 


Tue little princess was lying on pillows, wearing a 
white cap. She was just past a labour pain. Her black 
hair lay in strands on her inflamed and perspiring cheeks ; 
her charming little mouth with the ruby, down-covered 
lip was open, and she smiled a pleasant smile. Prince 
Andrey entered the room and stopped near her, at the 
foot of the sofa on which she was lying. Her sparkling 
eyes fell upon him with a childish, frightened, and 
agitated glance, without changing their expression. 

“T love you all, and have done nobody any harm, why, 
then, do I suffer? Help me!” this expression of hers 
seemed to say. 

She saw her husband, but did not understand the 
meaning of his appearance. Prince Andréy walked 
around the sofa and kissed her or her brow. 

“ My darling,” he said, which expression he had never 
before used to her. “God is merciful —” 

She looked at him interrogatively and with childlike 
reproach. 

“JY was waiting for your aid, and there is nothing, 
nothing, and you, too!” her eyes seemed to say. 

She was not surprised at his arrival; she did not com- 
prehend that he had arrived. His arrival had no relation 
to her suffering and to its alleviation. The pain began 
once more, and Marya Bogddnovna advised Prince Andréy 
to leave the room. 

The accoucheur entered the room. Prince Andréy went 
out and, meeting Princess Médrya, again went up to her. 
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They spoke in a whisper, but their conversation died down 
every minute. They waited and listened. 

“ Allez, mon amt,” said Princess Marya. 

Prince Andréy again went to his wife, and sat down in 
the adjoining room and waited. A woman came out of 
her room with a frightened face, looking confused at the 
sight of Prince Andréy. He covered his face with his 
hands and sat thus for several minutes. Pitiable, help- 
less, animal groans were heard in the next room. Prince 
Andréy rose, walked over to the door, and wanted to open 
it. Somebody was holding it on the other side. 

«You can’t, you can’t!” a frightened voice was heard 
on the other side. 

He began to walk up and down in the room. The 
cries died down, — a few more seconds passed. Suddenly 
a terrible cry,— not her cry,— she could not cry that 
way, -— was heard in the adjoining room. Prince Andréy 
ran up to the door; the cry had stopped ; there was heard 
the whimpering of a babe. 

“Why did they take a babe there?” Prince Andréy 
thought, in the first second. “A babe? What babe? 
What is it doing there? Or was a babe born there ?” 

It was only then that he suddenly comprehended all 
the joyful meaning of that cry; tears choked him, and, 
leaning both his elbows on the window-sill, he sobbed 
and wept, as only children weep. The door opened. The 
doctor stepped out from that room, in his rolled-up shirt 
sleeves and without his coat; he was pale and his lower 
jaw quivered. Prince Andréy turned to him, but the 
doctor looked at him in confusion and went past him, 
without saying a word. A woman came running out and 
stopped in embarrassment at the door, when she noticed 
Prince Andréy. He entered his wife’s room. She lay 
dead in the same position in which he had seen her but 
five minutes before, and the same expression, in spite of 
the arrested eyes and the paleness of her cheeks, was on 
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that charming, childish little face with the lip that was 
covered with black down. 

“T love you all, and have done no harm to anybody, — 
and see what you have done with me!” said her charm- 
ing, pitiable dead face. 

In the corner of the room something small and red 
grunted and whimpered in the white, trembling hands of 
Marya Bogdanovna. 


Two hours later Prince Andréy softly entered his 
father’s cabinet. The old man had heard everything. 
He was standing at the door, and the moment it opened, 
he silently embraced his son with his rough hands, as with 
a vise, and burst out weeping lke a child. 


Three days later mass was held for the little princess, 
and, bidding her farewell, Prince Andréy mounted the 
steps of the catafalque. In the coffin lay the same face, 
though with eyes shut. “Ah, what have you done with 
me?” it said, and Prince Andréy felt that something 
heavy was lying on his heart, that he was to blame for 
something which he could never mend, nor forget. He 
could not weep. The old man also ascended the catafalque 
and kissed her waxen hand, which lay calmly and high 
above the other, and her face said to him: “ Ah, what 
have you done with me, and why have you done it?” 
And the old man gloomily turned away, as he saw her 
face. 


Five days later, the young Prince Nikoldy Andréevich 
was christened. The nurse held the swaddling-clothes 
with her chin, while the priest with a goose-quill anointed 
the boy’s wrinkled red palms and soles. 

His grandfather, who was the godfather, trembling and 
fearing lest he should drop him, carried the babe around 
the dented tin font and handed him to his godmother, 
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Princess Marya. Prince Andréy sat in another room 
with a sinking heart, lest they should drown the child, 
waiting for the end of the sacrament. He joyfully looked 
at the child, when the nurse brought him out, and approv- 
ingly nodded, when the nurse informed him that the piece 
of wax with a lock of child’s hair upon it, which had been 
thrown into the font, had not gone down, but continued 
to swim. 


x. 


Rostév’s participation in the duel of Délokhov and 
Pierre was quashed by the solicitation of the old count, 
and, instead of being degraded, as he had expected to be, 
Rosté6v was appointed as an adjutant to the governor- 
general of Moscow. For this reason he was unable to go 
to the country with his family, and remained all summer 
in Moscow, attending to his duties. Ddlokhov got well, 
and Rostév became very Intimate with him during his 
convalescence. During his iulness, Délokhov was with 
his mother, who loved him passionately and tenderly. 
Old Marya Ivénovna, who loved Rostév for his friendship 
with Fédya, frequently spoke to him about her son. 

“Yes, count, he is too noble and pure of heart,’ she 
would say, “for our corrupt world, such as it 1s nowadays. 
Nobody loves virtue, — it only acts as a reproach. Tell 
me, count, was it just and honest of Beztkhi? Fédya, in 
his magnanimity, loved him, and even now says nothing 
bad of him. The jokes they played in St. Petersburg 
with the captain of police, they played all tocether. 
Well, Beztkhi did not suffer for it, while Fédya had to 
take it all on his shoulders! How he suffered for it. It 
is true he has been restored to his place, but how could 
they help doing it ? I think there were not many such 
brave sons of our country down there. Now, this duel! 
Have these people any feeling, or honour? How shame- 
less! They knew that he was an only son, and yet they 
challenged him and shot straight at him! It was fortu- 
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in our day has no intrigues? What of it, if he is so 
jealous? He might have given him to understand before, 
but no, he let it go on for a whole year. Well, he 
challenged him to a duel, supposing that Fédya would 
not fight, because he owed him some money. What 
baseness! What abomination! I know, my dear count, 
that you understand Fédya, and so, believe me, I love you 
with all my heart. There are not many who understand 
him. He is such an exalted, such a divine soul !” 

Délokhov himself, during his convalescence, spoke to 
Rostév in a manner which one could hardly have expected 
of him. 

“Tam considered a bad man,” he would say. “I know 
it. Well, let them! I do not care to know anybody but 
those I love; but whom I love, f love so much that I 
will give my life for them, while the others I will strangle, 
if they get in my way. I have an adorable, priceless 
mother, two or three friends, you among them, and to all 
the others I pay attention only in so much as they are 
useful or harmful to me. They are nearly all of them 
harmful, especially the women. Yes, my friend,” he con- 
tinued, “I have met loving, noble, exalted men; but of 
women I have met none but venal creatures, no matter 
whether they are countesses or cooks. I have not yet 
met that divine purity and devotion, for which I am 
looking in women. If I found such a woman, I would 
give my life for her. But these!”— he made a con- 
temptuous gesture. “ Will you believe me, if I at all still 
value life, I do so because I hope to meet that divine 
being who will regenerate, purify, and elevate me. But 
you do not understand this.” 

“On the contrary, I do,” said Rost6v, who was under 
the influence of his new friend. 


In the autumn, Rostév’s family returned to Moscow. 
In the beginning of winter, Denfsov, too, returned, and 
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he stopped at the house of the Rostévs. This first part 
of the winter of the year 1806, which Nikolay passed in 
Moscow, was one of the happiest and merriest for him and 
his whole family. Nikolay attracted many young people 
to the house of his parents. Vyéra was twenty years old 
and a pretty young lady; Sdnya was a sixteen-year-old 
girl, with all the charm of a newly budded flower; 
Natdsha was half a young lady, half a girl, now childishly 
funny, and now girlishly seductive. 

In the house of the Rostévs there was just now a 
certain atmosphere of love, such as is in houses where 
there are very sweet and very young girls. Every young 
man who came to the house of the Rostédvs and who 
looked at these youthful, impressionable girlish faces 
smiling at something (no doubt, at their own happiness), 
and at that animated life, who heard that inconsequent, 
but kindly, spontaneous, hopeful babble of the young 
women, and who heard these inconsequent sounds, and 
their singing and music, experienced the same readiness 
to love and the same expectancy of happiness, which was 
experienced by all the young people in the house of the 
Rostévs. 

Among the young men introduced by Rostév, Délokhov 
was one of the first. He found favour with all in the 
house except with Natdsha. She almost had a quarrel 
with her brother on account of Délokhov. She insisted 
that he was a bad man, that in his duel with Beziukhi 
Pierre had been right, and Délokhov wrong, and that he 
was disagreeable and unnatural. 

“There is nothing for me to understand,’ Natasha 
cried, with perverse obstinacy, “he is a bad man and 
devoid of feelings. Now, I love your Denisov, though 
he is a carouser and such things, still, I love him, conse- 
quently I understand him. I do not know how to tell it 
to you, only everything is calculated in him, and that I 
do not like. Denisov —” 
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“Well, Denfsov is another matter,” replied Nikolay, 
giving her to understand that in comparison with Denisov 
even Délokhov was nothing. “You must understand 
what a soul this Délokhov has! You must see him with 
his mother — what a heart he has!” 

“T know nothing about that, but I do not feel at ease 
in his presence. And do you know that he is in love 
with Sdnya?” 

“ How foolish — ” 

“JT am convinced of it, and you will see.” 

Natdsha’s prediction came true. Ddélokhov, who was 
not fond of women’s society, came frequently to the house, 
and the question for whose sake he came was soon solved, 
though nobody spoke of it. He came to see Sénya. And 
Sony: a, although no one would have dared to say it, knew 
it and blushed like a lobster every time Délokhov made 
his appearance. 

Délokhov frequently dined at the Rostévs, never missed 
a spectacle which they attended, and went to the ado- 
lescent balls at Iohel’s, to which the Rostévs always went. 
He showed exceptional attention to Sédnya and looked at 
her with such eyes that, not only she was unable to meet 
his glance without a blush, but even the old countess and 
Natasha blushed whenever they noticed it. 

It was evident that this strong and strange man was 
under the irresistible influence produced on him by this 
swarthy, graceful girl who was in love with another. 

Rostév observed that something new was going on 
between Dolokhov and Sdénya; but he did not render 
himself any account of what these relations really were. 

“ Those girls are all in love with somebody,’ he thought 
of Sénya and Natasha. He no longer felt so much at ease 
with Sénya and Délokhov, and remained at home less 
often. 

In the fall of 1806 all began to speak again about a 
war with Napoleon, and with greater ardour than in the 
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previous year. There was to be a levy of ten recruits for 
every thousand, and of nine additional men for each thou- 
sand for the militia. Bonaparte was openly cursed 
everywhere, and in Moscow the impending war was an 
all-absorbing subject of conversation. For the Rostdév 
family the whole interest of these preparations for the 
war consisted in the fact that Nikolay would under no 
conditions consent to stay in Moscow, and was only wait- 
ing for the end of Denisov’s furlough in order to leave 
with him for the regiment after the holidays. The im- 
pending departure did not keep him from amusing himself : 
it only encouraged him to make as merry as _ possible. 
The greater part of his time he passed away from the 
house, at dinners, evening parties, and balls. 


XI. 


On the third day of Christmas, Rostév dined at home, 
which at that time was rare with him. It was a kind of 
an official farewell dinner, since he and Denisov were to 
leave for the army after Epiphany. There were about 
twenty people at the dinner, among them Délokhov and 
Denisov. 

Never before had the atmosphere of love been felt so 
powerfully in the house of the Rostévs as during these 
holidays. “Seize the minutes of happiness, compel others 
to love you, and yourself fall in love! This alone is real 
in this world, — everything else is nonsense. This is our 
only occupation here below,” this atmosphere seemed to 
say. 

Nikolay, who, as always, had worn out two spans of 
horses without having called in all the places where he 
ought to have been and where he had been invited, returned 
home lmimediately before dinner. The moment he entered, 
he noticed and felt the tension in the atmosphere of love 
in the house, and he also became aware of a strange em- 
barrassment which existed between certain members of 
that company. Most agitated were Sdénya, Ddélokhov, the 
old countess, and, to a certain degree, Nataésha. Nikolay 
saw that something must have happened between Sdnya 
and Délokhov before dinner, and, with a refinement which 
was characteristic of him, he was particularly gentle and 
careful in his treatment of both of them during the 
dinner. 


On the same evening there was to be one of those balls 
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at Iohel’s (the dancing-master’s), which he gave on holidays 
for all of his pupils. 

“ Nikoléy, will you go to Iohel’s? Do go!” Natasha 
said to him. “He particularly asked you to come, and 
Vasfli Dmftrich (Denisov) is going to be there.” 

«Where would I not go at the command of the count- 
ess 2?” said Denisov, who in the house of the Rostévs had 
jocularly assumed the réle of Natasha’s knight. “I will 
even dance the pas de chale.” 

“If I have time! I have promised to be at the Ar- 
khérovs,— they give an evening entertainment,’ said 
Nikolay. “And you?” he turned to Dédlokhov. The 
moment he put the question, he noticed he ought not to 
have asked him. 

“Yes, perhaps —” Délokhov replied, coldly and angrily, 
looking at Sénya and glancing with a frown at Nikolay, 
with the expression with which at the club dinner he had 
looked at Pierre. 

“Something has happened,” thought Nikolay. He was 
strengthened in his belief when Délokhov left soon after 
dinner. He called out Natdsha, and asked her what the 
matter was. 

“T have been looking for you,” said Natasha, running 
out to him. “I told you all the time, but you would not 
believe me,” she said, triumphantly. “He has proposed to 
Sénya.” 

However little Nikolay was at that time interested in 
Sdénya, something gave way in him when he heard this. 
Délokhov was a decent, and in some ways a brilliant, 
match for dowerless and orphaned Sdénya. From the 
point of view of the old countess and of the world he 
ought not to be refused. Consequently, the first impres- 
sion which Nikolay received upon hearing this was that of 
anger at Sédnya. He was getting ready to say: “ That is 
nice, of course! We must forget our childish vows and 
accept the proposition,” but before he had said this — 
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«Just think of it! She has refused him, has refused 
him pointblank!” said Natdsha. “She told him that 
she loved another,” she added, after a moment’s silence. 

“My Sonya could not have acted otherwise!” thought 
Nikolay. 

“No matter how much mamma begged her, she refused, 
and I know that she will not change anything she makes 
up her mind to — ” 

“And mamma begged her!” Nikolay said, reproach- 
fully. 

« Yes,” said Natdsha. “Do you know, Nikolay, don’t 
get angry, — I am sure you will not marry her. I know, 
God knows how, but I know for sure that you wil not 
marry her.” 

“You know nothing about that,” said Nikolay. “ But I 
must speak with her. What a charming girl Sénya is!” 
he added, with a smile. 

«She is so charming! I will send her to you,” and 
kissing her brother, Natasha ran away. 

A minute later Sénya entered, frightened and confused, 
as though guilty of something. Nikolay went up to her 
and kissed her hand. This was the first time since his 
arrival that they had spoken without witnesses and of 
their love. 

“ Sophie,” he said, at first timidly, and then ever bolder 
and bolder, “if you wish to refuse not only a brilliant and 
advantageous match — but he is a fine and noble man — 
he is my friend —” 

Sénya interrupted him. 

“T have already refused him,” she said, hurriedly. 

“Tf you refuse him on my account, then I am afraid 
that —” 

Sénya again interrupted him. She looked at him with 
a frightened and imploring glance. 

“« Nicolas, don’t tell me that,” she said. 

“No,I must. Maybe it is a sufisance on my part, but 
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it is better for me to say it. If you refuse for my sake, I 
must tell you the whole truth. I love you, I think, better 
than anybody —” 

“That is enough for me,” Sonya said, blushing. 

“But I have been a thousand times in love and will be 
so again, although I have no such feeling of friendship, con- 
fidence, and love for any one but you. Besides, I am young. 
Mamma does not want it. In short, I promise nothing. 
I ask you to think of Délokhov’s proposal,” he said, with 
difficulty pronouncing the name of his friend. 

“Don’t say that to me! I do not want anything. I 
love you as a brother and will always love you and want 
nothing else.” 

“You are an angel. I am not worthy of you, and I am 
afraid of being false to you.” 


Nikolay again kissed her hand. 


XII. 


IoHEL’S balls were the merriest in Moscow. So the 
mothers said, watching their adolescents dance the newly 
learned steps; so said the adolescents themselves, dancing 
to exhaustion; so said the young men and women who 
came to these balls with the intention of coming down to 
the level of the younger people and who found in this 
their greatest pleasure. During the year two marriages 
had been due to these balls. The two pretty Countesses 
Gorchakév had found their matches, whom they married, 
and so increased the fame of these balls. The special 
feature of these balls was the absence of a host or host- 
ess: there was only good-natured Iohel, flying about like 
fluff, scuffing according to the rules of his art, and receiv- 
ing the tickets for the lessons from his guests; another 
feature was this, that only those attended who wanted to 
dance and to amuse themselves, as do thirteen or fourteen- 
year-old girls who for the first time put on long dresses. 

All, with rare exceptions, were or seemed to be pretty: 
they all smiled with such transport, and their eyes 
sparkled so. Sometimes the best pupils, among whom 
Natasha, remarkable for her grace, was the leading one, 
danced the pas de chale; but at this, the last ball, they 
danced only the écossaise, the English, and the mazurka, 
which was just becoming fashionable. The hall was rented 
by Iohel in Beztikhi’s house, and all agreed that the ball 
was a great success. There were many pretty girls present, 
and the Rostév young ladies were among the prettiest. 
They were both particularly happy and merry. On that 
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evening, Sdénya, proud of Délokhov’s proposal, of her 
refusal, and of her explanation with Nikolay, had been 
whirling about at home, making it hard for her maid to 
finish combing her braid, and now she was transparent 
with ebullient joy. 

Natasha, not less proud of being out for the first time 
in a long dress, at a real ball, was happier still. Both 
wore white muslin dresses with rose-coloured ribbons. 

Natasha was in love the moment she entered the ball. 
She was not in love with any one in particular, but with 
all in general. She was in love with him upon whom she 
happened to be looking at any given moment. 

“Qh, how nice it is!” she kept saying as she ran up to 
Sonya. 

Nikolay and Denisov walked from one room to another, 
graciously and condescendingly surveying the dancers. 

“How sweet she is! She will be a beauty,” said 
Denisov. 

“Who?” 

“Countess Natdsha,” replied Denisov. “And how she 
dances! What grace!” he again said, after a moment’s 
silence. 

« About whom are you speaking ?” 

« About your sister,” Denisov exclaimed, angrily. 

Rostév smiled. 

“ Mon cher comte, vous étes lun de mes meilleurs écoliers, 
a faut que vous dansiez,” said small Iohel, walking over 
to Nikoldy. “ Voyez combien de joltes demorselles.” 

He turned with the same request to Denisov, also his 
former pupil. 

«Non, mon cher, je ferar tapisserte,” said Denisov. 
“Do you not remember how badly I profited by your 
lessons ¢” 

“Not at all!” Iohel hastened to say, in order to console 
him. “You were only inattentive; but you had ability, 
yes, you had it.” 
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Again the music struck up, playing a mazurka. Niko- 
léy could not refuse Iohel, and invited Sénya. Denisov 
sat down by the side of the old ladies and, leaning on his 
sabre and marking time with it, was amusing the old 
ladies with some merry tale, while watching the youthful 
dancers. Iohel formed the first couple with Natasha, who 
was his pride and best pupil. Softly and gracefully mov- 
ing his little feet in the dancing shoes, Iohel was the first 
to fly across the hall with timid Natasha, who, however, 
carefully executed her steps. Denisov did not take his 
eyes off her and kept beating time with his sabre with 
an expression which clearly said that he did not dance 
because he did not wish to, and not because he did not 
know how. In the middle of the figure he called up 
Rosté6v who was passing near him. 

“It is not at all that,” he said. “Do you call this a 
Polish mazurka? But she dances excellently.” 

Knowing that Denisov had been famous even in Poland 
for his masterly dancing of the mazurka, Nikolay ran up 
to Natasha. 

“Go and choose Denisov! He is a fine dancer!” he 
said. 

When it was again Natdsha’s turn, she rose and, rap- 
idly moving her little feet in her ribboned shoes, timidly 
ran all alone across the hall to the corner where Denisov 
was sitting. She saw that all were looking at her and 
waiting to see what would happen. Nikoléy saw that 
Denisov and Natdsha were smiling and disputing some- 
thing, and that Denisov was refusing, with a joyful smile, 
He ran up to them. 

“ Please, Vasili Dmitrich,” Natdsha was saying, “ come, 
let us dance!” 

“ Countess, excuse me,” said Denfsov. 

“Come now, Vasya!” said Nikolay. 

“You are trying to persuade me like Vasya the cat,” 
Denisov said, jestingly. 
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“T will sing for you the whole evening,” said Natasha. 

“ A fairy can do everything she pleases with me!” said 
Denisov, unbuckling his sabre. He walked out from 
behind the chairs, firmly clasped his lady’s hand, raised 
his head, and put forward his foot, waiting for the beat. 
It was only on horseback and at a dance that one did 
not notice Denisov’s low stature, and he appeared that 
dashing fellow whom he felt himself to be. 

When the proper beat was struck he looked sidewise 
at his lady, with a triumphant and jocular glance, sud- 
denly stamped the floor with one foot, and, like a ball, 
rebounded from the floor and flew forward in a circle, 
drawing his lady along with him. He softly flew on one 
foot across half of the hall and did not seem to see the 
chairs in front of him, toward which he was tending ; but 
suddenly, clattering his spurs and spreading his feet, he 
stopped on his heels, remained about a second in this atti- 
tude, with a clanking of his spurs struck his feet against 
each other, standing in the same spot, rapidly whirled 
around and, striking his right foot with his left, again flew 
in a circle. Natasha divined what he intended to do, and, 
herself not knowing how, followed him and _ entirely 
abandoned herself to him. Now he pirouetted with her, 
holding her right hand, and now her left ; now he dropped 
down on a knee and swung all around her, and again 
leaped up and rushed headlong with such rapidity as 
though he intended to run through all the rooms without 
drawing breath ; but suddenly he stopped and again made 
a new evolution on his knee. When he, briskly whirl- 
ing his lady around in front of her seat, clattered with 
his spurs and bowed to her, Natasha forgot to make her 
bow of acknowledgment. She looked at him in perplex- 
ity and smiled, as though she did not recognize him. 

«What is this?” she muttered. 

Although Iohel did not recognize this mazurka as a 
regular dance, all were delighted with Denisov’s mastery 
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and constantly chose him to dance with, while the old 
men began to converse about Poland and the good old 
times. Denisov, heated by the mazurka and wiping off 
his perspiration with his handkerchief, sat down by Na- 
tdsha’s side and did not leave her all the evening. 


XTIL 


For two days after this Rostdév did not meet Délokhov 
at his own house, nor did he find him at home; on the 
third he received a note. 

«Since I do not intend to call again at your house, for 
reasons which you know, and since I am about to depart 
for the army, I shall give this evening a farewell party to 
my friends. Come to the English Hotel.” 

Returning from the theatre, where he had been with his 
family and with Denisov, at ten o’clock, he went to the 
English Hotel. He was immediately taken to the best 
apartment, which for that night was occupied by Dédlo- 
khov. On the table lay money, in gold and in assig- 
nats, and Dédlokhov kept bank. Nikoléy had not seen 
him since his proposal and Sdénya’s refusal, and he was a 
little embarrassed at the thought of meeting him. D6dlo- 
khov’s clear and cold glance met Rostév at the door, as 
though he had long been waiting for him. 

“We have not seen each other for quite awhile,” 
he said. “Thank you for having come. Let me finish 
keeping bank, and then Ilyushka will come with his 
choir.” 

“T have called at your house,” Rostév said, blush- 
ing. 
Délokhov made no reply. 

“You may punt,” he said. 

Rostév happened just then to recall the strange conver- 
sation which he once had with Délokhov. “Only fools 
play for luck,” Ddélokhov then said. 
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“Are you afraid to play with me?” Délokhov now 
said, smiling, as though guessing Rostév’s thought. 

In this smile of his Rostév saw that peculiar mood 
which he had displayed at the dinner in the club and, in 
general, on such occasions when, tiring of the monoto- 
nousness of every-day life, he felt the necessity of issuing 
from it by some strange, more especially by some cruel, 
act. 

Rostév was ill at ease; he looked in vain in his mind 
for some pleasantry with which to reply to Délokhov’s 
words. But, before he had a chance to do so, Délokhov, 
looking straight into Rostdév’s face, said to him slowly 
and distinctly, so that all could hear him: 

«Do you remember how we once spoke about gam- 
bling? I said that a man was a fool to play for luck; 
one must be sure in playing, but still, I will try.” 

“Does he want to try for luck, or for sure?” thought 
Rostov. 

“Yes, you had better not play!” he said, and, flinging 
down a torn pack of cards, he added: “ Bank, gentle- 
men !” 

Délokhov moved up the money and was getting ready 
to deal the cards. Rostév sat down near him and at first 
did not play. Délokhov kept looking at him. 

“Why do you not play?” said Ddlokhov. 

Strange to say, Nikolay felt the necessity of taking a 
card, putting a small stake upon it, and of beginning to 
play. 

“T have no money with me,” said Rostov. 

“JT will trust you!” 

Rostév put five roubles on the card and lost; he put 
five more, and lost again. Ddédlokhov killed, that is, won, 
ten cards in succession from Rostév. 

“Gentlemen,” he said, having dealt the cards for some 
time, “ please put the money on your cards, or else I shall 
get mixed up in the accounts.” 
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One of the players said that he hoped he could be 
trusted. | 

“Yes, you may be trusted, but I am afraid of getting 
mixed up. I ask you to place money on your cards,” re- 
plied Délokhov. “Don’t feel embarrassed, for we shall 
square accounts later,” he added to Rostév. 

The game went on. A lackey kept pouring out cham- 
pagne. 

All of Rostév’s cards were beaten, and eight hundred 
roubles were written up against him. He had just writ- 
ten eight hundred roubles on a card, but, as the cham- 
pagne was brought around, he changed his mind and wrote 
down a more moderate stake of twenty roubles. 

“Leave it,” said Doélokhov, although he did not seem 
to be looking at Rostév, “you will win back quicker. 
Others win of me, but you get beat. Or are you afraid 
of me?” he repeated. 

Rostév obeyed, left the eight hundred written down on 
the card and picked up a seveu of hearts from the ground 
and, tearing off a corner, placed it on the table. He put 
down the seven of hearts, with a broken piece of chalk 
wrote the figure eight hundred upon it in round, straight 
ciphers, drank a class of warm champagne which had 
been handed to him, smiled at Ddlokhov’s words, and, 
with sinking heart waiting for the seven, began to watch 
the hands of Délokhov, who was holding the cards. 

The gain or loss of this seven of hearts meant a great 
deal for Rostov. The previous Sunday Count Ilya An- 
dréevich had given his son two thousand roubles, and he, 
who had never liked to speak of money matters, told his 
son that this was the last money until May, and that, 
therefore, he asked him to be careful with it. Nikolay 
had told him that it was more than enough, and that he 
gave him his word of honour he would not take any more 
from him until spring. Now only twelve hundred roubles 
of that money were left. Consequently, the seven of 
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hearts meant not only the loss of sixteen hundred roubles, 
but also the necessity of breaking his given word of 
honour. 

He was looking with a sinking heart at Dédlokhov’s 
hands and thinking: “Come now, let me have that card 
at once, and I will take my cap and go home to sup with 
Denisov, Natasha, and Sénya, and never again will take a 
card into my hands.” 

Just then his domestic life, his jokes with Pétya, his 
conversations with Sénya, his duets with Natasha, the 
piquet with his father, and even the quiet bed in the house 
on Povarskaya Street, appeared before him with such 
force, such clearness, and such allurement, as though it all 
were a long past, lost, and unappreciated happiness. He 
could not admit that a stupid chance, which would make 
the seven fall on the right rather than on the left, could 
deprive him of all this newly conceived and illuminated 
happiness and plunge him into the abyss of an unfamiliar 
and indefinite misfortune. It could not be, and yet he 
with a sinking heart watched Ddlokhov’s hands. These 
broad-boned, reddish hands, with the hair peeping out 
underneath his shirt, placed the pack of cards down and 
took up a glass of wine, which was offered him, and his 
pipe. 

“So you are not afraid to play with me?” repeated 
Dolokhov, and, as though to tell a merry story, he put 
down his cards, leaned back in his chair, and slowly began 
to speak, smiling all the time: 

“Yes, gentlemen, I have been told that there is a 
rumour abroad in Moscow that I am a cheat at cards, 
and so I advise you to be careful with me.” 

“Go on dealing !” said Rostév. 

“Oh, the Moscow gossips!” said Délokhov, smiling 
and taking up his cards. 

“Oh, oh!” Rostév almost shouted, taking hold of his 
hair with both his hands. The seven which he needed 
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was already lying face upward, the first card in the pack. 
He had lost more than he was able to pay. 

“Don’t get so despondent,” said Dédlokhov, looking 
askance at Rostév, and continuing to deal his cards. 


XIV. 


AN hour and a half later the majority of the gamesters 
were considering their game but lightly. The whole at- 
tention was centred on Rostdv. Instead of sixteen hun- 
dred roubles, there was marked up against him a long 
column of figures, which he had made out to be some- 
where in the tens of thousands, but which, he had a dim 
idea, must be now somewhere in the neighbourhood of 
fifteen thousand. In reality, the sum he owed had passed 
twenty thousand. 

Délokhov no longer was telling stories; he followed 
every motion of Rostév’s hands, and then cast & cursory 
glance at his account with Rostév. He decided to con- 
tinue the game until the account reached the sum of 
forty-three thousand roubles. He chose this figure because 
forty-three was the sum of his and Sénya’s joint ages. 
Rostév, bending his head on both his arms, was sitting at 
the table, which was marked up with chalk, drenched 
with wine, and covered with cards. One tormenting im- 
pression did not leave him: these broad-boned, reddish 
hands, with their hair peeping out underneath the shirt, 
these hands which he loved and hated, were holding him 
in their power. 

“ Six hundred roubles, an ace, a corner, a nine, — it is 
impossible to win back!— How cheerful it would have 
been at home!— Valet on the p—impossible!— 
Why does he do it with me? ” Rostév thought. | 

Now and then he punted on a big card; but Délokhov 


refused to beat him, and himself indicated the stakes. 
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Nikolay submitted to him. He now prayed to God as he 
had prayed on the bridge at Amstetten ; now he tried to 
convince himself that the first card which he picked up 
from a mass of bent cards under the table would save 
him; now he figured out how many cords there were on 
his jacket and tried to stake the whole loss on a card 
representing aS many points; now he looked for succour 
from the other players ; and now he gazed at Délokhov’s 
cold face, trying to penetrate that which was beneath it. 

“He knows what this loss means to me. He certainly 
does not want my destruction? He is my friend. I 
have loved him so much— But he is not to blame; he 
cannot help having such unusual luck. And I am not 
to blame, either,” he said to himself. “I have done no 
wrong. Have I killed or offended any one, or done one 
any harm? Whence this terrible misfortune? When 
did it begin? It is but a short time ago I came up to 
this table with the wish of winning one hundred roubles 
with which to buy mamma a small case for her name- 
day, and of going immediately home. I was so happy, 
so free, and so cheerful! When did it end, and when 
did that new and terrible condition begin? What deter- 
mined this change?— I have been sitting all the time at 
this table, choosing and putting down cards, and looking 
at these broad-boned, agile hands — When did it happen, 
and what did happen? I am well and strong, and the 
same I always was, and sitting in the same place as 
before. No, it cannot be! No doubt it will all end in 
nothing.” 

He was red in his face and in a perspiration, although 
it was not warm in the room. His face was terrible and 
pitiful, especially on account of his vain endeavour to 
appear calm. 

The sum reached the fatal number of forty-three thou- 
sand. Rostév prepared a card which was to be a corer 
on three thousand roubles, which he just won, when 
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Délokhov slapped the pack of cards and put it aside. He 
took up the chalk and, writing in a strong, legible hand, 
began to add up the column of Rostdév’s account. 

“To supper! It is time to eat! Here are the 
gipsies !” 

Indeed some swarthy men and women, talking in their 
gipsy brogue, had just come in from the outside. Nikoldy 
knew that all was ended; but he said, in an indifferent 
voice : 

“Well, will you not play a little more? I have pre- 
pared an excellent little card.” 

He acted as though the pleasure of playing interested 
him more than anything else. 

«All is ended, and I am lost!” he thought. «All 
that is left for me to do is to send a bullet through my 
brain,” and at the same time he said, in a merry voice: 

« Come, one more card.” 

“All right,” replied Dédélokhov, having finished the 
addition, “all nght! It goes at twenty-one roubles,” he 
said, pointing to the figure twenty-one, by which amount 
his sum differed from forty-three thousand. He picked 
up the pack of cards and began to deal. 

Rostév carefully unbent the corner and instead of six 
thousand wrote down twenty-one. 

“Tt makes no difference to me,” he said. “All I am 
interested to know is whether you will beat my ten spot, 
or whether you will give it to me.” 

Délokhov began to deal with a serious look. Oh, how 
Rostév at that moment despised those reddish hands with 
the short fingers and with the hair which peeped out 
beneath the shirt, which held him in their power. The 
ten spot fell for him. 

“ You owe me forty-three thousand, count,” said Dédlo- 
khov. He stretched himself and rose from the table. 
“One gets tired sitting down so long,” he added. 

“ Yes, I am tired myself,” said Rostév. 
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As though to remind him that it was not proper to 
jest, Délokhov interrupted him, by saying: 

“Count, when may I get the money ?” 

Rostév blushed and called Délokhov out to the adjoin- 
ing room. 

“T cannot pay the whole sum at once. Will you take 
a note ?” said Rostév. 

“Listen, Rostév,” said Ddédlokhov, with a bland smile 
and looking straight into Rostdév’s eyes, “ you know the 
proverb, ‘ Lucky in love, unlucky in cards.’ Your cousin 
is in love with you, —I know it.” 

“Oh, it is terrible to feel oneself in the power of this 
man, thought Rostédv. Rostév knew what a shock it 
would be to his parents when he should tell them of his 
loss; he knew what happiness it would be to get rid of 
all this; he knew that Ddélokhov was aware of the fact 
that he could free him of all this shame and sorrow, 
and that he was only playing with him as a cat plays 
with a mouse. 

“Your cousin —” Dédlokhov began once more, but 
Nikoléy interrupted him. 

“ My cousin has nothing to do with us, and there 1s no 
reason for mentioning her!” he shouted, in rage. 

“So when can I get it?” asked Dolokhov. 

“ To-morrow,’ said Rostév, leaving the room. 





XV. 


It was not difficult to say “To-morrow” and to pre- 
serve appearances; but it was terrible to come home all 
alone to see his sisters, his brother, and his parents, and 
to make a confession and ask for money to which he had 
no richt after the word of honour which he had given. 

His people were not yet asleep. The young Rostévs 
had had their supper, after their return from the theatre, 
and were now sitting at the clavichord. The moment 
Nikoldy entered the parlour, he was surrounded by that 
poetical atinosphere of love, which had been reigning in 
their house during that winter, and which now, after 
Délokhov’s proposal and Iohel’s bi all, seemed to have 
become denser, like the air before a storm, about Sdénya 
and Natdsha. Sdnya and Natasha, dressed in the blue 
dresses which they had worn in the theatre, beautiful and 
conscious of their beauty, and happy, stood, smiling, at the 
clavichord. Vyéra was playing chess with Shinshfn in 
the drawing-room. The old countess, waiting for the 
arrival of her husband and her son, was laying a solitaire 
with the aid of an old gentlewoman who was living in 
her house. Denfsov, with sparkling eyes and dishevelled 
hair, was sitting at the clavichord. His feet were thrown 
back, and, striking the keys with his short fingers, he took 
chords fc rolling his eyes, sang, in his stall: hoarse: but 
correct voice, the poem, “ The Fairy,” which he had coms 
posed, trying to pick out the music for it. 

“Fairy, tell me, pray, what power draws me 
To the strings which J abandoned long ago! 


In my heart what sacred fire awes me, 
And what transports ’neath thy fingers flow!” 
84 
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He sang in an impassioned voice, flashing his black 
agate eyes upon frightened and happy Natasha. 

“ Beautiful! Excellent!” cried Natasha. “ Another 
verse!” she said, not noticing Nikoldy’s arrival. 

« Everything is as of old with them,” thought Nikolay, 
looking into the drawing-room, where he saw Vyéra and 
his mother with the old lady. 

“« Ah, here is Nikolay!” Natasha ran up toward him. 

“Ts papa at home ?” he asked. 

“How glad I am that you have arrived!” Natasha 
said, without answering his question. “We are having 
such a nice time. Vasili Dmitrich, you know, has 
remained over a day for my sake.” 

“No, papa has not yet arrived;” said Sénya. 

“ Nikolay, come here, my dear!” the countess in the 
drawing-room called out. 

Nikolay went up to his mother, kissed her hand, and, 
silently seating himself at the table, began to watch her 
hands which were laying the solitaire. In the parlour 
could be heard laughter and merry voices, begging Na- 
tasha to do something. 

“All right, all right,” cried Denisov, “ you can’t refuse 
now: it is your turn to play the barcarolle, and I beg 
you to do so.” 

The countess looked around at her taciturn son. 

“What is the matter with you?” she asked Nikoldy. 

“Oh, nothing,” he said, as though he were annoyed by 
this monotonous question. “ Will papa be back soon ?” 

“T think so.” 

“They are still happy. They do not know anything! 
Where shall I go to?” thought Nikolay, walking into the 
parlour, where stood the clavichord. 

Sénya was sitting at the clavichord and playing the 
prelude to that barcarolle of which Denisov was so fond. 
Natdsha was getting ready to sing. Denisov was look- 
ing at her with eyes of transport. 
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Nikold4y began to pace up and down in the parlour. 

“« What nonsense to make her sing! She cannot sing! 
And where is the fun here?” thought Nikoléy. 

Sonya took the first chord of the prelude. 

“Q Lord, I am lost! Iam a disgraced man. All that 
there is left for me to do is to send a ball through my 
head, and not to sing,” he thought. “I shall go away! 
But whither? It makes no difference, — let them sing!” 

Nikolay continued to walk up and down in the room, 
looking gloomily at Denisov and at the girls, and avoiding 
their glances. 

“Nikolay, what is the matter with you?” asked 
Sénya’s glance, which was directed toward him. She 
saw at once that something had happened to him. 

Nikoléy turned away from her. Natasha, with her 
usual sensitiveness, had almost immediately noticed the 
condition of her brother. She had observed it, but she 
was so happy at that moment, so far removed from grief, 
and sorrow, and reproaches, that she purposely deceived 
herself, as young people often do. 

“Tam too happy now to spoil my happiness by sympa- 
thizing with somebody else’s sorrow,” she felt, and she 
said to herself: “ No, 1 must be mistaken: he is, no doubt, 
as happy as I am.” 

“Come now, Sdnya,” she said, stepping toward the 
centre of the parlour, where, in her opinion, the resonance 
was best. Raising her head and allowing her lifeless 
arms to droop, as dancers do, Natasha with an energetic 
motion changed the position of her feet from the heels to 
the toes, made a few steps on tiptoe, and stopped. 

«That is what | am!” she seemed to say, in response 
to Denfsov’s ecstatic glance which followed her. 

“What is she so happy about?” thought Nikoléy, as 
he glanced at his sister. “How can she help feeling dull 
and ashamed !” 

Natdsha sang her first note; her throat expanded, her 
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chest straightened up, her eyes assumed a serious expres- 
sion. She was not thinking of anybody or of anything 
at that moment, and from her mouth, which was formed 
for a smile, there issued sounds, those sounds which any- 
body may produce in the same intervals of time, but 
which leave us cold a thousand times, and make us 
shudder and weep the one thousand and first time. 

During that winter Natasha for the first time began 
to sing in earnest, more especially because Denisov was 
in ecstasy over her singing. She now no longer sang in 
childish fashion: there was no longer that comical preci- 
sion; but still she did not yet sing well, as all good 
judges of singing said. “Her voice is not yet trained; 
but it is beautiful and ought to be trained,” all said. 
These remarks were always made long after she had 
stopped singing. But so long as that untrained voice 
with its irregular respiration and forced transitions lasted, 
even the judges said nothing and only listened to that 
untrained voice, and wanted to hear it again. In her 
voice there was that virgin purity, that unconsciousness 
of her strength, and that untrained velvetiness which so 
united with the imperfections of her art of singing that 
it seemed impossible to change anything in it without 
spoiling it. 

“What is it?” thought Nikolay, hearing her voice and 
opening his eyes wide. “ What has happened to her? 
How she sings to-night!” he thought. Suddenly his 
whole world centred in the expectation of the next note, 
the next phrase, and everything in the world was divided 
into three beats: “Oh mto crudele affetto— one, two, 
three — one, two, three — one — Oh mio crudele affetto 
— one, two, three— one. Oh, our stupid life!” thought 
Nikolay. « All this, misfortune, and money, and Délokhov, 
and anger, and honour, — all this is nonsense, — but here 
is the real—- Well, Natdsha, my dear, my little dove! 
—- How will she take this sz? Well done! Thank 
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God!” and, without knowing that be was singing, he, to 
strengthen this s?, seconded it by taking a high third. 
“Q Lord! How good! Did I take it? What happi- 
ness!” he thought. 

Oh, how that third quivered, and how it touched some- 
thing in Rostdév’s heart that was good and pure. This 
something was independent of the whole world, and 
higher than anything in this world. What were losses, 
and Délokhovs, and words of honour in comparison with 
it?— All was nonsense! One can kill and steal, and 
yet be happy — 


XVI. 


Rostév had not for a long time experienced such 
pleasure from music as on that day. But the moment 
Natasha had finished her barcarolle, reality again burst 
upon him. He left the room without saying a word, and 
went down-stairs to his room. Fifteen minutes later the 
old count returned, happy and satisfied, from the club. 
Upon hearing that he had arrived, Nikoléy went to see 
hin. 

“Well, have you amused yourself?” said Ilyé André- 
evich, smiling a happy and proud smile at his son. 

Nikola4y wanted to say, “Yes,” but was unable to do 
so: he almost burst out sobbing. The count was lghting 
his pipe and so did not notice his son’s condition. 

“Well, it 1s unavoidable!” Nikolay thought, for the 
first and last time. And suddenly he said in a most 
careless tone, so that he was ashamed of himself, as 
though he were asking for the carriage to drive down- 
town: 

“Papa, I have come to you on business. I almost for- 
got. I need some money.” 

“Indeed?” said his father, who was in a peculiarly 
happy frame of mind. “I told you there would not be 
any. How much is it?” 

“Very much,” Nikolay said, blushing, and with a stupid 
and careless smile, for which he later could not forgive 
himself for a long time. “I have lost some at cards, that 
is, a great deal, very much, forty-three thousand.” 


«What? To whom?— You are jesting!” shouted 
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the count, suddenly blushing with an apoplectic redness 
in his neck and at the back of his head, as old men 
blush. 

“JT have promised to pay it to-morrow,” said Nikolay. 

“Well!” said the old count, waving his hands and 
sinking powerless down on the sofa. 

“What is to be done? To whom has that not hap- 
pened?” his son said, in a bold and careless voice, 
although at heart he regarded himself as a good-for- 
nothing, a scoundrel, who could not atone for his crime 
with his whole life. He felt like kissing the hands of his 
father, like kneeling down and begging his forgiveness, 
and yet he said, in a careless and even rude voice, that 
that happened to others, too. 

Count Ilya Andréevich lowered his eyes when he heard 
these words of his son, and in embarrassment looked 
around for something. 

“Yes, yes,” he muttered, “it will be hard, it will be 
hard, I am afraid, to get it—to whom has it not 
happened? Yes, to whom has it not happened ? — ” 

The count cast a sidewise glance at his son and left 
the room. Nikoldy had prepared himself for a defence, 
but had not expected this. 

“Papa! Pa-pa!” he cried after him, bursting into 
sobs, “forgive me!” And, seizing his father’s hand, he 
pressed his lips to it and wept. 


While the father was having an explanation with his 
son, a not less important discussion took place between 
mother and daughter. Natdsha came running to her 
mother in great excitement. - 

“Mamma!— Mamma!—— He has made —” 

“What has he made ?” 

“He has made, he has made a proposal to me. Mamma! 
Mamma!” she cried. 

The countess could not believe her ears. Denisov had 
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proposed. To whom? To that tiny girl Natdsha, who 
but lately had been playing with dolls, and who was still 
taking lessons. 

“Natdsha, stop your foolishness!” she said, hoping 
that it was only a jest. 

“No, it is no foolishness. J am telling you the truth,” 
Natasha said, angrily. “I come to ask your advice, and 
you tell me that it is foolishness —” 

The countess shrugged her shoulders. 

«Tf it is true that Monsieur Denisov has proposed to 
you, go and tell him that he is a fool, and that is all.” 

“No, he is not a fool,’ Natasha said, looking serious 
and offended. 

«What, then, do you want? You are all in love 
to-night. Well, if you are in love, go and marry him!” 
the countess said, with an angry laugh. “God aid you!” 

“No, mamma, I am not in love with him, I think I am 
not.” 

“Well, go and tell him so!” 

“Mamma, are you angry? Don’t be angry, my dear! 
It is not my fault.” 

“My dear, do you want me to tell him?” said the 
countess, smiling. 

“No, I will tell him myself, only teach me how. It is 
easy for you,” she added, in response to her smile. “ You 
ought to have seen how he told it to me! I know 
he did not mean to tell it to me, he just said it by 
accident.” 

“Still you must refuse him.” 

“No, not at all! I am so sorry for him. He is such 
a dear!” 

“Well, then accept his proposal! It is time for you to 
get married,” her mother said, angrily and sarcastically. 

“ Mamma, I am so sorry for him. I do not know how 
to tell it to him.” 

“You do not have to tell him, —TI will tell him my- 
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self,” said the countess, feeling provoked because somebody 
had dared to look upon this little Natasha as upon a 
grown-up young lady. 

“No, why should you? JI will tell him myself, while 
you listen at the door,” and Natasha ran through the 
drawing-room to the parlour, where Denisov was still sit- 
ting on the same chair, at the clavichord, covering his 
face with his hands. 

He jumped up at the sound of her light feet. 

“ Natasha,” he said, going up to her with rapid steps, 
“decide my fate. It is in your hands!” 

“Vasil Dmitrich, [ am so sorry for you!— No, but 
you are such a fine fellow — but you must not — this — 
and I will love you all the time.” 

Denisov bent over her hand, and she heard strange, 
unfamiliar sounds. She kissed his black, dishevelled, curly 
head. Just then was heard the noise of the countess’s 
rustling gown. She went up to them. 

“Vasili Dmftrich, I thank you for the honour,” the 
countess said, in a confused voice, which to Denfsov 
appeared stern, “but my daughter is so young, and I 
thought that as the friend of my son you would first 
come to me. In that case you would not have placed 
me in a position to refuse you.” 

« Countess,” said Denisov, with drooping eyes and a 
guilty glance. He wanted to say something else, but 
hesitated. 

Natasha could not calmly endure the pitiable sight of 
him. She began to sob out loud. 

« Countess, T am guilty toward you,” continued Denisov, 
in a broken voice, “but I must tell you that I so adore 
your daughter and your family that I will give two 
lives—” He looked at the countess and, upon noticing 
her stern face, he said, “ Good-bye, countess!” He kissed 
her hand and, without looking at Natasha, with rapid, 
‘determined steps, left the room. 
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On the following day Rostév saw Denisov off, as he 
refused to stay another day in Moscow. Denisov’s Mos- 
cow friends celebrated his departure with a band of 
gipsies, and he did not remember how ‘he was placed in 
the sleigh, nor how he travelled the first three stations. 

After Denisov’s departure, Rostév, waiting for the 
money, which the old count could not collect at once, 
passed two more weeks at Moscow, staying all the time 
at home, and passing most of his time in the room of the 
young ladies. 

Sonya was more tender and more devoted to him than 
before. She seemed to be anxious to show him that his 
loss was an exploit for which she would love him so 
much the more; but Nikolay now considered himself 
unworthy of her. 

He scribbled the girls’ albums full of verses and notes, 
and, without bidding any of his acquaintances good-bye, 
and at last sending the forty-three thousand to Délo- 
khov and receiving from him a receipt for them, he de- 
parted in the end of November to join his regiment, 
which was already in Poland. 


PART THE FIFTH 


I. 


Arter his explanation with his wife, Pierre left for 
St. Petersburg. At the Torzhék post-station there were 
no horses, or the inspector did not wish to give him any. 
Pierre had to wait. He lay down, without undressing, 
on a leather sofa near a round table, put his large feet in 
the furred boots on that table, and fell to musing. 

“Do you wish the portmanteaus brought in? Shall I 
make a bed for you, and get tea ready ?” asked his valet. 

Pierre made no reply, because he did not see or hear 
anything. He had become absorbed in reflections at the 
previous station, and all the way kept thinking of one 
thing, which was so important to him that he paid no 
attention to what was going on all about him. He was 
not interested in the question how soon he should arrive 
at St. Petersburg, or whether he should find a place to 
sleep in at the next station ; that was a matter of indiffer- 
ence to him in comparison with those thoughts which 
occupied him now, and he did not care whether he was 
to pass a few hours or his whole life at his present halting- 
place. 

The inspector, his wife, the valet, a woman with Tor- 
zhék embroidery entered the room, offering their services. 
Pierre did not change the position of his towering feet ; 
he looked at them over his glasses and could not compre- 
hend what it was they wanted or how they could live 


without solving those questions which troubled him. He 
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himself had been troubled by one and the same series of 
thoughts ever since the day when he returned after the 
duel at Sokdlniki and passed his first tormenting, sleepless 
night; but only now, in the isolation of his journey, did 
they take complete possession of him. No matter what 
he happened to think about, he continually recurred to 
the same questions which he could not solve, and which 
he could not keep away. It was as though the chief 
screw on which his whole hfe depended had suddenly 
broken its thread. The screw did not go in any farther, 
nor did it come out, but kept turning in the same groove 
of the nut without catching in it, and it was impossible 
to stop turning it. 

The inspector came in and began humbly to ask his 
Serenity to wait two little hours, after which he would 
get his Serenity courier-horses, cost what it might. The 
inspector was obviously lying, wishing only to extort 
money from the traveller. 

“Was it good or bad?” Pierre asked himself. “ For 
me it was good, for the other traveller it was bad, and 
for him it is unavoidable, because he has nothing to eat; 
he said that an officer had beaten hun; but the officer 
beat him because he was in a hurry. And I shot Dédlo- 
khov because I regarded myself as insulted; and Louis 
XVI. was executed because he was regarded as a crim- 
inal; a year later they killed those who executed him, for 
some reason or other. What is bad? What is good? 
What ought to be loved, and what hated? What must 
we live for, and what am I? What is life? and what 
death? What power controls all?” he asked himself. 
And there was no answer to even one of these questions, 
except one, which was not logical, and no answer at all 
to these questions. This answer was: “ When you die, 
all is ended. When you die, you will find out everything, 
or you will cease asking altogether.” But it was terrible 
to die. 
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The Torzhé6k peddler woman in a squeaky voice offered 
her wares, especially kid slippers. “I have hundreds of 
roubles which I do not know what to do with, and she 
stands there in a torn fur coat and looks timidly at me,” 
thought Pierre. “What good is there in this money ? 
Could this money add one hair’s breadth of happiness 
and peace to her soul? Can anything in the world make 
her and me less subject to evil and to death? Death, 
which will end all and which must come to-day or to- 
morrow, — in any case in a moment, in comparison with 
eternity.” And he again pressed against the threadless 
screw, and the screw turned around in one and the same 
spot. 

His servant handed him a half-cut book, it being a 
novel in letters, by Mme. Souza. He began to read about 
the suffering and the virtuous struggle of some Amélie 
de Mansfeld. “Why did she struggle against her 
seducer,” he thought, “since she loved him? God could 
not have filled her soul with desires contrary to His will. 
The one who was my wife did not struggle, and, perhaps, 
she was right. Nothing has been invented,’ Pierre again 
said to himself, “nothing has been discovered. We can 
know only that we know nothing, and this is the acme of 
human wisdom.” 

Everything in him and around about him appeared to 
be confused, senseless, and disgusting. But in this very 
disgust for everything that surrounded him, Pierre dis- 
covered a certain kind of irritating pleasure. 

“IT take the liberty of asking your Serenity to crowd 
yourself a little, for this gentleman,” said the inspector, en- 
tering the room and bringing in with hin another traveller, 
who had to stop over for the lack of post-horses. The 
traveller was a thick-set, broad-boned, sallow, wrinkled 
old man, with gray, overhanging brows over sparkling 
eyes of an indefinite gray colour. 

Pierre took his feet down from the table, rose, and lay 
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down on the bed which was made for him, now and then 
looking at the newcomer, who, with a gloomy and tired 
look, without paying any attention to Pierre, was taking off 
his wraps with the aid of his servant. Being left in his 
worn, nankeen-covered, sheepskin coat and with his felt 
boots on his lean, bony legs, the traveller sat down on the 
sofa, leaned his large, broad-browed, short-cropped head 
against the back of the sofa, and looked at Bezukhi. Pierre 
was struck by the austere, intelligent, and penetrating 
expression of this glance. He wanted to strike up a con- 
versation with the traveller, but as he got ready to turn to 
him with a question concerning the road, the traveller had 
already closed his eyes and, folding his wrinkled hands, on 
the finger of one of which there was a large cast-iron ring 
with the representation of a skull upon it, was sitting 
motionless, as though resting, or thoughtfully and calmly 
reflecting on something, as Pierre thought. The traveller’s 
servant was all covered with wrinkles, and was also of a 
sallow complexion, but he had no beard or moustache, not 
because he was not shaved, but apparently because they 
had never grown at all. The agile old servant took 
things out of the lunch-basket, arranged the tea-table, and 
brought the boiling samovar. When all was ready, the 
traveller opened his eyes, moved up toward the table, and, 
having filled a glass of tea for himself, filled another for 
the beardless old man and handed it to him. Pierre 
began to be restless; he felt the necessity, nay, even the 
unavoidableness, of entering into a conversation with him. 
The servant brought back his empty glass turned upside 
down, with an unfinished piece of sugar, and asked his 
master whether there was anything he wanted. 
“Nothing. Let me have the book,” said the traveller. 
The servant brought him a book, which Pierre took to 
be of religious contents, and the traveller became absorbed 
In reading, Pierre looked at him. The traveller suddenly 
put aside his book, and, making a sign in it, closed it; he 
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closed his eyes and, leaning back against the back of the 
sofa, assumed his old position. Pierre continued to gaze 
at him; he had barely had time to turn his face away, 
when the old man opened his eyes and fixed his firm and 
austere glance at Pierre’s face. 

Pierre felt confused and wanted to turn away from this 


fixed glance, but the old man’s sparkling eyes attracted 
him irresistibly. 


II. 


“T HAVE the honour of speaking to Count Bezukhi, if I 
am not mistaken,” the traveller said, leisurely and in a 
loud voice. 

Pierre looked silently and interrogatively at his inter- 
locutor, gazing at him above his glasses. 

“T have heard of you,” continued the traveller, “and of 
the misfortune which has befallen you, sir.” He seemed 
to underline the word “misfortune,” as though to say, 
« Yes, a misfortune, however you may call it; J know that 
which has happened to you in Moscow is a misfortune.” 

“T am very sorry for you, sir.” 

Pierre blushed and, hurric« dly putting his legs down 
from the bed, he bent down to the old man, smiling an 
unnatural and timid smile. 

“T have mentioned this not from curiosity, sir, but for 
far more important reasons.” 

He grew silent and, without taking his eyes away from 
Pierre, “moved a little on the sofa, thus inviting Pierre to 
sit down at Iis side. Pierre did not care to enter into a 
conversation with this old man, but, instinctively submit- 
ting to his wish, he went up and sat down near hin. 

“You are unfortunate, sir,’ he continued. “You are 
young, Iam old. I should like to aid you according to 
my strength.” 

“Qh, yes,” Pierre said, with an unnatural smile. “I am 
very thankful to you—- May I ask you where you are 
coming from ?” 


The traveller’s face was not gracious; it was even cold 
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and stern, but, in spite of it, the stranger’s speech and face 
acted upon Pierre with irresistible charm. 

“Tf for some reason my discourse should displease you,” 
said the old man, “ you must tell me so, sir.” 

He again unexpectedly smiled a fatherly, tender smile. 

“Qh, no, not at all, on the contrary, I am very glad to 
make your acquaintance,” said Pierre. He looked once 
more at the hands of his new acquaintance, especially at 
his ring. He made out the skull upon it, which he knew 
to be the token of Freemasonry. 

“Permit me to ask you,” he said, “are you a Mason?” 

“Yes, I belong to the brotherhood of Freemasons,” said 
the traveller, looking deeper and deeper into Pierre’s eyes. 
“In their name and in mine do I extend my fraternal 
hand to you.” 

“T am afraid,” said Pierre, smiling, and wavering be- 
tween the confidence with which the personality of this 
Mason inspired him, and the habit of ridiculing the be- 
hefs of the Masons, “I am afraid that I am very far from 
comprehending, how shall I say it? I am afraid that my 
manner of thinking in respect to the whole universe is so 
opposed to yours that we shall not understand each other.” 

“Tam acquainted with your manner of thinking,’ said 
the Mason, “and this manner of thinking, of which you 
speak and which you regard as the product of your mental 
labour, is the manuer of thinking with the majority of 
men,— it is the invariable fruit of pride, indolence, and 
ignorance. Excuse me, sir, but if I had not known it, 
I should have refrained from speaking to you. Your 
manner of thinking is a sad delusion.” 

«Just as I may suppose that you are in error,” said 
Pierre, with a feeble sinile. 

“T shall never dare to say that I know the truth,” said 
the Mason, surprising Pierre more and more by his defi- 
niteness and firmness of speech. “ Nobody can attain the 
truth by himself; only by adding one stone to another, 
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with the participation of all the millions of generations, 
from our ancestor Adam up to the present, has the temple 
been building, which shall be a worthy edifice of the Great 
God,” said the Mason, shutting his eyes. 

“TI must tell you that I do not believe —I do not be- 
lieve in God,” Pierre said, with compassion and with a 
certain effort, feeling the necessity of telling him the whole 
truth. 

The Mason looked attentively at Pierre and smiled, as 
a rich man, having millions in his hands, would smile at 
a beggar saying that he did not have five roubles to make 
him happy. 

“Yes, you do not know Him, sir,” said the Mason. 
«You cannot know Him. You do not know Him, and 
so you are unhappy.” 

“Yes, yes, 1 am unhappy,” Pierre confirmed him, “ but 
what shall I do?” 

“You do not know Him, sir, and so you are very un- 
happy. You do not know Him, but He is here; He is 
within me; He is in my words; He is in thee, and even 
in those blaspheming words which thou hast just pro- 
nounced !” the Mason said, in a stern and quavering voice. 

He stopped and sighed, apparently trying to compose 
himself. 

“Tf He were not,” he said, softly, “thou and I would 
not be speaking of Him, sir. Of what, of whom have we 
been speaking? Whom hast thou denied?” he suddenly 
said, with ecstatic severity and with an expression of 
command in his voice. “Who has invented Him, if He 
is not? Why has the supposition appeared in thee that 
there is such an incomprehensible being? Why has the 
whole world, and thou, too, assumed the existence of 
such an incomprehensible being, an almighty, eternal 
being who is endless in all his attributes?” 

He stopped and was silent for a long time. 

Pierre could not and would not interrupt that silence. 
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“He is, but it is hard to comprehend Him,’ the Mason 
spoke again, looking at Pierre’s face, all the time turning 
over the pages of the book with his hands, which he could 
not control on account of his inner agitation. “If it were 
a man whose existence thou hadst doubted, I should have 
brought that man to thee, should have taken him and 
pointed him out to thee. But how am I, insignificant 
mortal, to show all His almightiness, all His eternity, 
all His mercy to him who is blind, or to him who shuts 
his eyes in order that he may not see and understand 
Him, and that he may not see and understand all his 
own abomination and sinfulness?” He was silent for 
awhile. “Whoart thou? What art thou? Thou deem- 
est thyself a wise man because thou wert able to pro- 
nounce those blasphemous words,” he said, with a gloomy © 
and contemptuous smile, “but thou art more stupid and 
more senseless than a child who, playing with the parts 
of an ingeniously made watch, should dare to say that 
because he does not understand the purpose of that watch 
he could not believe in the master who has made it. It 
is difficult to comprehend Him— We have been work- 
ing for ages, from the time of our forefather Adam until 
now, to comprehend Him, and we are infinitely remote 
from attaining our end; but in our lack of understanding 
we see only our weakness and His grandeur — ” 

Pierre listened to him with trepidation, looking with 
sparkling eyes at the face of the Mason; he heard him 
and did not interrupt him, did not ask him questions, but 
with his whole soul believed that which the strange man 
was telling him. Whether he believed those clever argu- 
ments in the old man’s speech; or whether he believed, as 
children believe, the intonations, the persuasiveness, and 
the sincerity in the Mason’s speech, the quivering voice 
which at times made him stop speaking, or his sparkling 
eyes which had grown old in this conviction, or that calm, 
that firmness, and that consciousness of his destiny, which 
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breathed in his whole being, and which affected Pierre 
more than anything else, in comparison with his own moral 
lassitude and hopelessness, — he wanted with his whole 
soul to beleve, and he believed and experienced a joyous 
feeling of calm, of regeneration, and of a return to life. 

“He is comprehended not by the mind, but by life,” 
said the Mason. 

“JT do not understand,” said Pierre, conscious of a 
nascent doubt. He was afraid of the indistinctness and 
weakness of his interlocutor’s arguments; he was afraid 
lest he would not believe him. “I do not understand,” 
he said, “how human intelligence cannot grasp that 
knowledge of which you speak.” 

The Mason smiled his mild, fatherly smile. 

“The higher wisdom and truth is like the purest mois- 
ture which we wish to receive,” he said. “Can I receive 
this pure moisture in an unclean vessel and judge of its 
purity ? Only by an internal purification of myself can I 
make the moisture pure which I imbibe.” 

“Yes, yes, that is so!” Pierre said, joyously. 

“The higher wisdom is not based on reason alone, not 
on those worldly sciences of physics, history, chemistry, 
and so forth, into which the intellectual sciences are 
divided. The higher wisdom is one. The higher wisdom 
has one science,— the science of all, the science which 
explains the universe and the position occupied in it 
by man. In order to obtain this science, it 1s necessary 
first to purify and renovate the inner man, and so, before 
knowing, one must believe and perfect oneself. In order 
that we may attain this end, the divine lght, called con- 
science, has been placed in our souls.” 

“ Yes, yes,’ Pierre confirmed him. 

“Look with thy spiritual eyes at thy inner man and 
ask thyself whether thou art satisfied with thyself. What 
hast thou obtained, being guided by thy reason alone? 
What art thou? You are young, you are rich, clever, 
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cultured, sir. What have you done with all the gifts in 
your power? Are you satisfied with yourself and with 
your life 2?” 

“ No, I hate this life,” Pierre muttered, frowning. 

“Thou hatest,— then change it, purify thyself, and 
in measure of thy purification wilt thou have wisdom. 
Look at your life, sir. How have you passed it? In 
riotous orgiesand debauchery. You obtained your wealth, 
receiving everything from society, and giving it nothing. 
How have you employed your wealth? What have you 
done for your neighbour ? Have you thought of the tens 
of thousands of your slaves? Have you succoured them 
physically and morally? No. You have made use of 
their labours in order to lead a life of debauch. That is 
what you have done. Have you chosen a place in which 
to serve, in order to be of use to your neighbours? No. 
You passed your life in indolence. Then you got married, 
sir; you took upon yourself the responsibility of guiding 
a young woman, —and what have you done? You did 
not aid her, sir, to find the path of truth, but plunged her 
into the abyss of falsehood and misfortune. A man 
offended you, and you killed him, and now you say that 
you do not know God and that you despise your life. 
There is no wisdom in this, sir!” 

After these words, the Mason, as though fatigued by his 
prolonged discourse, again leaned against the back of the 
sofa and shut his eyes. Pierre looked at this stern, im- 
movable, old, almost dead, face, and kept moving his lips. 
He wanted to say, “ Yes, an abominable, indolent, de- 
bauched life,’ but did not dare to break the silence. 

The Mason hoarsely cleared his throat and called his 
servant. 

“ What about the horses?” he asked, without looking at 
Pierre. 

“They have brought the relay horses,” replied the serv- 
ant. “ Will you not rest yourself?” 
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“No. Tell them to hitch up.” 

“Ts it possible he will leave me all alone, without 
finishing his arguments and without offering me any 
aid?” thought Pierre, rising and lowering his head. He 
now and then looked at the Mason, and began to pace up 
and down in the room. “ Yes, I have not thought of it, 
but I have led a contemptible, immoral life; but I did not 
like it and did not want it,” thought Pierre. “This man 
knows the truth, and if he wants, he can reveal it to me,” 
Pierre wanted to say so to the Mason, but did not dare to 
tell him so. 

Having packed his things, the traveller buttoned his 
sheepskin coat. Having finished this, he turned to Bezu- 
khi and said to him, in a calm and civil voice: 

“ Whither are you travelling now, sir?” 

“T?— To St. Petersburg,” Pierre replied, in a child- 
ish, indecisive voice. “I thank you. I agree with you in 
everything. But don’t imagine that I am as bad as all 
that. I wish with all my heart to be that which you 
want me to be; but I have never found any help from 
anybody — However, it is, above all, my own fault. 
Help me! Teach me! Maybe I shall be—” Pierre could 
not proceed: he cleared his nose and turned his face away. 

The Mason was silent for quite awhile, apparently re- 
flecting on something. 

“Succour is given only by God,” he said, “ but that 
measure of aid which our order is able to give, it will give 
you, sir. You are going to St. Petersburg, so give this to 
Count Willdrski!” He took out his portfolio, and on a 
large sheet of paper, folded in four, wrote down a few 
words. ‘Permit me to give you one piece of advice. 
Upon arriving in the capital, devote your first time to 
isolation and self-study, and do not return to your former 
paths of life. Andnow I wish you a happy journey, sir,” 
he said, upon noticing his servant, who had just entered, 
“and success —” 
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The traveller was Osip Aleksyéevich Bazdyéev, as 
Pierre found out from the inspector’s book. Bazdyéev 
was one of the most famous Masons and Martinists of 
the days of Névikov. After his departure, Pierre for a 
long time paced up and down in the station room. He 
did not lie down or ask for horses, but reflected on his sin- 
ful past and with the ecstasy of regeneration represented 
to himself his blissful, reproachless, “virtuous future, which 
appeared so easy to him. He was sinful, he thought, only 
because he had accidentally forgotten how good it was to 
be virtuous. In his soul not a trace of his former doubts 
was left. He firmly believed in the possibility of the 
brotherhood of man united for the purpose of supporting 
each other on the road of virtue, and such Freemasonry 
seemed to him to be. 


YI. 


Upon arriving at St. Petersburg, Pierre did not inform 
any one of his arrival, made no calls, and passed whole 
days reading Thomas a Kempis, which some unknown 
person had sent him. Reading this book, Pierre under- 
stood only one thing: he experienced the unfamiliar 
enjoyment of believing in the possibility of attaining 
perfection, and in the possibility of a fraternal and active 
love between people, which had been revealed to him by 
Osip Aleksyéevich. A week after his arrival, the young 
Polish Count Willdrski, whom Pierre had known super- 
ficially in St. Peter sburg society, called on him in the 
evening, with that offic ial and solemn aspect with which 
Délokhov’ s second had called on him, and, closing the 
door behind him, and convincing himself that there was 
no one in the room but Pierre, addressed him as follows: 

“Count, [ come to see you by request and to make you 
a proposition,” he said to him, without sitting down. “A 
person who occupies a very prominent place in our broth- 
erhood has solicited your being accepted in the brotherhood 
before the appointed time, and has proposed that I should 
be your surety. I consider it my sacred duty to fulfil the 
will of that person. Do you wish to enter the brother- 
hood of Freemasons under my guarantee ?” 

The cold and stern tone of a man whom Pierre had 
nearly always seen at balls with a smile on his lips, in 
the company of the most brilliant women, perplexed 
Pierre. 


“ Yes, I do,” said Pierre. 
108 
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Willarski inclined his head. 

“ Another question, count,” he said, “to which I ask 
you to reply in all sincerity, not as as a future Mason, 
but as a man of honour: have you recanted your past 
opinions? Do you believe in God ?” 

Pierre reflected awhile. 

“ Yes — yes, I believe in God,” he said. 

“In that case—” began Willarski, but Pierre inter- 
rupted him: 

“ Yes, I believe in God,” he repeated. 

“In that case we may go,” said Willarski. “My car- 
riage is at your services,” 

Willarski was silent during the whole journey. To 
Pierre’s questions what he must do and how he should 
answer questions, Willarski told him only that brothers, 
worthier than he, would test him, and that all Pierre had 
to do was to tell the truth. 

After driving through the gate of a large house, where 
the lodge was, and passing along a dark staircase, they 
entered a small lighted antechamber, where they took off 
their wraps without the aid of lackeys. From the ante- 
chamber they passed into another room. A man in a 
strange garb appeared at the door. Wiullarski went up to 
him and softly told him something in French; then he 
walked over to a small safe, in which Pierre noticed some 
habiliments, such as he had never seen before. Willarski 
took a kerchief out of the safe, placed 1t on Pierre’s eyes, 
and tied it behind into a knot, catching some of his hair 
into it so as to cause him pain. Then he bent down 
toward him, kissed him, and, taking his hand, led him 
away somewhere. The pain caused by the pulling of his 
hair made Pierre frown, and yet he smiled as though 
ashamed of something. His enormous figure, with pendent 
arms, frowning and smiling countenance, and uncertain, 
timid gait, followed Willarski. 

After leading him some ten steps, Willarski stopped. 
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“ Whatever happens to you, you must bear manfully if 
you have firmly decided to enter our brotherhood.” 

Pierre nodded his head in the affirmative. 

«When you hear a knock against the door you will 
untie your bandage,” added Willarski. “I wish you cour- 
age and success.” And, pressing Pierre’s hand, Willarski 
went out. 

Having been left alone, Pierre continued to smile. 
Once or twice he shrugged his shoulders, raised his hand 
to the kerchief as though wishing to take it off, and again 
dropped it. The five minutes which he passed with his 
eyes tied seemed to him to be an hour. His arms felt 
heavy and his feet tottered ; he thought he was tired. He 
experienced the most complicated and varied sensations. 
He felt terribly about what was going to happen, and 
still more terribly at the thought of expressing his fear. 
He was curious to know what would happen to him and 
what would be revealed to him; but, above all, he was 
happy that the moment had at last arrived when he 
would enter upon that path of renovation and of an active, 
virtuous life, of which he had been dreaming ever since 
his meeting with Osip Aleksyéevich. 

Heavy taps were heard against the door. Pierre took 
off his bandage and looked about him. The room was 
pitch-dark ; only in one spot a little lamp was burning in 
something white. Pierre went up to it and saw that the 
lamp was standing on a black table, on which lay an open 
book. The book was the Gospel; the something white in 
which the lamp was burning was a human skull with its 
eye-sockets and teeth. After reading the first words of 
the Gospel: “In the beginning was the Word, and the 
Word was with God,” Pierre walked around the table 
and saw a large open box filled with something. It was 
a coffin full of bones. He was not at all surprised by 
what he saw. As he hoped to enter upon an entirely 
new life, quite different from the one he had been leading, 
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he expected all kinds of unusual things, more unusual 
than what he saw. The skull, the coffin, the Gospel, — 
it seemed to him that he had expected all that and much 
more. He looked about him, trying to evoke in himself 
a sentiment of humility. “God, death, love, brotherhood 
of men,” he said to himself, connecting with these words 
dim but joyous images of something. The door opened 
and some one entered. 

In the dim light, to which Pierre had in the meantime 
become accustomed, he saw enter a man of small stature. 
He apparently came from the light into the darkness, and 
stopped for awhile; then he cautiously moved up toward 
the table and placed upon it his small hands that were 
covered with leather gloves. 

This low-statured man wore a white leather apron 
which covered his chest and part of his legs; on his neck 
he wore something that resembled a necklace, and under- 
neath that necklace, a large white jabot encased his 
elongated face, which was lighted up from below. 

“Why have you come here?” the newcomer asked, 
turning in the direction where Pierre had stirred. “Why 
have you, who do not believe in the truths of the world 
and who do not see the light, come here? What do you 
want of us? Wisdom, virtue, enlightenment ?” 

At the moment that the door had opened and the 
stranger had entered, Pierre had experienced a sensation 
of fear and awe, similar to what he had experienced in his 
childhood at a confession ; he was conscious of being face 
to face with a man who, according to the conditions of 
life, was an entire stranger to him, and who, according to 
the brotherhood of men, was near to him. Pierre moved 
with a beating heart which took his breath away toward 
the conductor ! (thus the brother is called who in a Masonic 
lodge prepares for the initiation the one who seeks ad- 
mission). Pierre came nearer and recognized in the 

1Jn the Russian original he is called “‘ rhetor.”’ 
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conductor an acquaintance, Smolyaninov, and it offended 
him to discover that the man who had entered was an 
acquaintance of his: he was only a brother and a virtuous 
instructor. Pierre could not pronounce a word for some 
time, so that the conductor had to repeat every ques- 
tion : 

“Yes, I— I — want renovation,” Pierre said, with an 
effort. 

“Very well,” said Sinolyaninov, unmediately continuing : 

“Have you any idea about the means which our holy 
order employs in aiding you to attain your aim?” The 
conductor pone calmly and rapidly. 
a guide — help — in the renovation,” 
said Pierre, with a quivering voice and a hesitation in his 
speech, due both to his agitation and to his lack of famil- 
arity in expressing himself in Russian about abstract 
matters. 

“ What idea have you of Freemasonry ?” 

“T assume that Freemasonry is a fraternité and equality 
of men for virtuous purposes,” said Pierre, feeling ever 
more ashamed because his words did not correspond to 
the solemnity of the occasion. “I assume — 

“Very well,” the conductor said, hurriedly, apparently 
quite satisfied with his answer. “Have you looked for 
means of attaining this end through religion ?” 

“ No, I considered it untrue, and have not followed it,” 
Pierre said in such low tones that the conductor did not 
hear him and asked him to repeat his words. “I was an 
atheist,” replied Pierre. 

“ You are seeking for truth in order to apply its laws to 
life; consequently you are seeking wisdom and virtue; 
am I right?” said the conductor, after a moment’s silence. 

“ Yes, yes,” Pierre assured him. 

The conductor cleared his throat, crossed his gloved 
hands over his chest, and began to speak: 

“Now I must reveal to you the main purpose of our 
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order,” he said, “and if that aim coincides with yours, you 
will enter our fraternity with profit. The first and fore- 
most aim and chief foundation of our order, upon which it 
rests, and which no human power can destroy, is the 
preservation of a certain mystery and its transmission to 
posterity, a mystery which has reached us from the most 
remote times, even from the first man, and on which, 
perhaps, the fate of the human race depends. But since 
this mystery is of such a character that nobody can know 
it or make use of it who has not been prepared by a pro- 
longed and thorough purification of himself, not everybody 
may hope to come soon into its possession. For that reason 
we have a second aim, which consists in preparing our 
members, as much as is possible, to mend their hearts and 
purify and enlighten their intellects through those means 
which have been by tradition revealed to us by those 
men who have laboured in the search of this mystery, 
and thus to make them fit to receive the same. By 
purifying and mending our members, we try, in the third 
place, to mend the whole human race, by furnishing in 
our members the models of veneration and virtue, and 
thus we try with all our strength to resist the evil which 
reigns in the world. Think of this, and I will come again 
to you,” he said, leaving the room. 

“To resist the evil which reigns in the world —” Pierre 
repeated, and he imagined that his future activity would 
be in this sphere. He saw before him such men as he 
himself had been but two weeks before, and he mentally 
exhorted them. He presented to himself sinful, unhappy 
men, whom he aided with words and deeds; he saw the 
oppressors, from whom he saved their victims. Of the 
three aims mentioned by the conductor, this last, the re- 
generation of the human race, was particularly near to 
Pierre. The certain important mystery which the con- 
ductor mentioned provoked his curiosity but did not 
appear essential to him. The second aim, the purifica- 
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tion and regeneration of himself, interested him little, 
because at that moment he already was joyfully conscious 
of having given up his former vices and of being prepared 
only to do good. 

Half an hour later the conductor returned, in order to 
inform the candidate of the seven virtues, which corre- 
sponded to the seven steps of Solomon’s temple, and which 
every Mason must develop in himself. Those virtues were: 
(1) modesty, the preservation of the mystery of the order: 
(2) obedience to the higher ranks of the order; (3) man- 
nerliness ; (4) love of humanity ; ; (5) courage ; (6) gener- 
osity, and (7) love of death. 

“In the seventh place, try,” said the conductor, “by 
frequent reflections upon death, to bring yourself to look 
upon it not as your terrible enemy, but as your friend, 
who liberates the soul which im this miserable life has 
exhausted itself in labours of virtue, in order to take it 
to an abode of reward and of peace.” 

“Yes, that must be so,” thought Pierre, when the con- 
ductor again left him after these words, leaving him to 
solitary reflections, “Tt must be so, but I am still so 
weak that I love this life whose meaning 1s only now 
being revealed to me.” But the other five virtues, which 
Pierre tried to recall by counting them out on his fingers, 
he felt he possessed: courage, and generosity, and manner- 
liness, and love of humanity, and especially obedience, 
which he did not even regard as a virtue, but as some 
kind of happiness. It was such a joy to him now to free 
himself from his arbitrariness and to submit his will to 
those who knew the indisputable truth. The seventh 
virtue Pierre had forgotten and was unable to recall. 

The conductor returned for the third time, after a 
shorter interval, and asked Pierre whether he was still 
firm in his intentions, and whether he was ready to 
submit to everything that would be expected of him. 

“Tam ready for everything,” said Pierre. 
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“T must also inform you,” said the conductor, “that 
our order imparts its instructions not only by words, but 
also by other means, which on a true seeker after wisdom 
and virtue act, perhaps, even more strongly than mere 
verbal explanations. The decoration of this very room, 
as you see it, must be more eloquent to your heart, if it is 
sincere, than words could be; you will, perhaps, see a 
similar mode of explaining things in your further initia- 
tion. Our order follows the example of ancient societies, 
which revealed their mysteries by means of hieroglyphics. 
A hieroglyphic,” the conductor said, “is the designation 
of an object which is not of a sensual character and which 
contains qualities like the object which it represents.” 

Pierre knew quite well what a hieroglyphic was, but 
did not dare to say so. He listened in silence to the 
conductor, feeling that the trials would soon begin. 

“Tf you are firm, I must proceed to the initiation,” said 
the conductor, coming nearer to Pierre. “In token of 
your generosity, [ ask you to turn over to me all your 
precious things.” 

“But I have nothing with me,” said Pierre, assuming 
that he was asked to turn over everything he had. 

“Whatever you have on your person: a watch, money, 
rings — ” 

Pierre hastened to take out his purse and his watch, 
but for a long time was unable to get his wedding-ring 
off his fat finger. When he had succeeded, the Mason 
said : 

“In token of obedience, I ask you to undress yourself.” 

Pierre took off his dress coat, his waistcoat, and his left 
boot, according to the indications of the conductor. The 
Mason opened Pierre’s shirt on his left breast and, bend- 
ing down, pulled his left trouser leg above his knee. 
Pierre hastened to take off his right boot and to roll up 
his pantaloons, in order to save the stranger the trouble, 
but the Mason told him that that was unnecessary and 
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gave him a slipper for his left foot. Pierre stood, with 
a childish smile of bashfulness, doubt, and self-abasement, 
which involuntarily appeared upon his face, in front of 
the brother conductor, waiting for his new commands. 

« Finally, in sign of the purity of your heart, I ask you 
to reveal to me your chief passion,” he said. 

“My passion! I have had so many of them,” said 
Pierre. 

“That passion which more than any other has made 
you waver on the path of virtue,” said the Mason. 

Pierre tried to find it. 

“Wine? Gluttony? Indolence? Laziness? Temper? 
Malice? Women?” he rummaged through his vices, 
mentally balancing them, and not knowing to which to 
give the preference. 

“Women,” Pierre said, in a soft, scarcely audible voice. 

The Mason did not stir, and did not speak for a long 
time after that answer. Finally he moved up to Pierre, 
took the kerchief which was lying on it, and again band- 
aged his eyes. 

«T tell you for the last time: turn your whole attention 
upon yourself! Place chains on your passions, and seek 
for bliss not in the passions but in your heart. The 
source of blissfulness is not without, but within us.” 

Pierre had for a long time been feeling this vivifying 
source of blissfulness, which now filled his soul with joy 
and tenderness. 


IV. 


Soon after that there came into the dark room, not the 
former conductor, but Pierre’s surety, Willarski, whom he 
recognized by his voice. To new questions in regard to 
the firmness of his intentions, Pierre replied : 

«Yes, yes, I am willing!” and walking in one boot and 
one slipper, with a beawing, childish ens: his fat breast 
being wide open, he followed Willarski, who held an 
unsheathed sword to his naked breast. From the room 
he was led along corridors, turning to and fro, until, at 
last, he was brought to the door of the lodge. Willdrski 
cleared his throat ; he was answered by Masonic gavel 
taps; the door opened before them. Somebody’s bass 
voice (Pierre’s, eyes were still bandaged) put questions to 
him in regard to who he was, where and when he was 
born, and so forth. Then he was again led somewhere, 
his eyes being still covered, and during his walk he was 
told allecories about the difficulties of his journey, about 
sacred friendship, about the eternal Creator of the uni- 
verse, about courage, with which he must endure labours 
and dangers. 

During this journey, Pierre noticed that he was called 
now “the seeker,” now “the sufferer,’ and now “the 
demander,” and that each time the gavels and swords 
were struck in a different manner. Just as he was being 
led up to some object, he noticed that some confusion 
took place among his guides. He heard the people who 
surrounded him discuss some matter, while one of them 
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took his right hand and placed it on something, while 
with his left he was told to put a pair of compasses against 
his breast; he was told to repeat the words which some 
one was reading, and to swear his allegiance to the laws 
of the order. Then the lights were put out, a spirit-lamp 
was lighted, as Pierre could tell by the odour, and he was 
told that he would see the small light. 

The bandage was taken away from his eyes, and Pierre 
saw, as though in a dream, in the dim light of the spirit- 
lamp, several men who, in similar aprons to the one which 
the conductor wore, stood opposite him and held swords 
which were directed toward his breast. Among them 
stood a man in a blood-stained shirt. Upon seeing all 
this, Pierre moved his breast forward against the swords, 
in order to receive them in his flesh. But the swords 
were removed, and the bandage was again put on his 
eyes. 

“ Now you have seen the little light,” somebody’s voice 
exclaimed. Then candles were again lighted, and he was 
told that he must see the full light, and again his ban- 
dage was taken off, and more than ten voices suddenly 
said: “ Sie transit yloria mundi!” 

Pierre began slowly to collect himself and to survey 
the room, in which he was, and the persons present. 
Around a long table covered with a black cloth sat about 
a dozen men wearing the same kind of garments as he 
had seen before. A few of these Pierre knew from St. 
Petersburg society. In the master’s chair sat a young 
man with a peculiar cross on his neck; Pierre did not 
know him. At the nght sat the Italian abbot whom 
Pierre had seen two years before at the house of Anna 
Pavlovna. Here also were a very important dignitary 
and a Swiss tutor, who had once lived at the house of the 
Kurégins. All kept a solemn silence, listening to the 
words of the presiding officer, who was holding a gavel 
in his hand. To the wall was attached a flaming star. 
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At one side of the table there was a small rug with vari- 
ous representations ; at the other there was something like 
an altar, with a Gospel and a skull upon it. About the 
table there were seven large candlesticks, resembling those 
used in churches. Two of the brethren led Pierre up to 
the altar, put his feet at mght angles to each other, and 
ordered him to le down, saying that he was prostrate at 
the gates of the temple. 

«He must first get a trowel,” one of the brethren said, 
in a whisper. 

«Oh, never mind,” said another. 

Pierre did not obey at once, but turned his perplexed, 
near-sighted eyes all about him, and he was suddenly 
assailed by doubt. “Where am I? What am I doing ? 
Are they not making fun of me? Shall I not be ashamed 
to recall it all?” But this doubt lasted but a moment. 
Pierre glanced at the serious faces which surrounded him, 
recalled all he had already gone through, and understood 
that he must not stop in the middle of “the road. He was 
terrified at his own doubt, and, trying to evoke in him- 
self the previous sentiment of humble submission, lay 
down prostrate at the gates of the temple. And in- 
deed, a feeling of humility, stronger than before, came 
over him. 

After lying thus for awhile, he was told to get up, and 
a white leather apron was put on him, such as the others 
wore, and he was given a troweland three pairs of gloves, 
and then the grand master addressed him. He told him to 
endeavour not to soil in any way the whiteness of that 
apron, which represented fortitude and immaculateness ; 
about the inexplicable trowel, he said that he should try 
to clean his heart from vices with it, and condescendingly 
to smooth the heart of his neighbour. Then he told him 
that he could not know the meaning of the first pair of 
gentlemen’s gloves, but that he should keep them ; the 
second pair he was to wear at the meetings ; finally, about 
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the third pair, which were for ladies, he said: “Dear 
brother, these woman’s gloves are also destined for you. 
Give them to the woman whom you will respect more 
than anybody else. By this gift you shall give evidence 
of the immaculateness of your heart to the one whom you 
will choose for yourself as a worthy she-Mason.” After 
a little silence, he added : “ But beware, dear brother, lest 
these gloves adorn impure hands!” While the grand 
master was saying these words, it seemed to Pierre that 
the presiding officer became confused. Pierre was embar- 
rassed even more, blushed to tears, as only children blush, 
began to look restlessly about him, and there ensued an 
awkward silence. 

The silence was interrupted by one of the brethren who 
led Pierre up to the rug and began to read to him the 
explanation of all the figures represented upon it: the 
sun, the moon, the m: allet, the plumb, the trowel, the 
rough and the cubic stone, the pillar, the three windows, 
and so forth. Then Pierre was given a seat; he was told 
the Masonic signs and the password, and was permitted 
to sit down. The grand master began to read the constitu- 
tion of the order. It was very long, and Pierre from joy, 
agitation, and shame was unable to understand what was 
being read. He listened only to the last words of the 
constitution, which he remembered. 

“In our temples we know no other degrees,” read the 
grand master, “but those which are between virtue and 
vice. Beware of making any distinction which may 
impair the equality. Fly to the aid of thy brother, who- 
ever he may be; instruct him who is erring; lift him 
who has fallen, and never nurture anger or enmity 
against a brother. Be gracious and affable. Rouse in 
the hearts of all the fire of virtue. Share thy happiness 
with thy neighbour, and let envy never trouble that pure 
enjoyment. Forgive thine enemy; do not revenge thy- 
self on him, unless by doing him good. By thus execut- 
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ing the higher law, wilt thou find the traces of thy ancient 
and lost grandeur.” 

He stopped and, rising, embraced Pierre and kissed 
him. Pierre, with tears of joy in his eyes, looked about 
him, not knowing what to reply to the congratulations 
and renewals of acquaintances, with which they sur- 
rounded him. He did not recognize any acquaintances ; 1 
all these men he saw only brethren, with whom he was 
burning with impatience to begin to work. 

The grand master tapped his gavel, all seated them- 
selves, and a Mason read an exhortation on the necessity 
of humility. 

The grand master proposed that the Masons should ful- 
fil this latter duty, and the important dignitary, who bore 
the name of alms-gatherer, began to make the round of 
the brethren. Pierre felt like writing down on the list 
all the money which he had, but he was afraid of showing 
pride, and so he only wrote down as much as the others 
had offered. 

The meeting was over. Upon returning home, it seemed 
to Pierre as though he had just arrived from a distant 
journey, where he had passed dozens of years; he was 
changed and had departed from the previous order and 
habits of life. 


V. 


Ow the day following his initiation, Pierre was sitting 
at home and reading a hook. He was trying to grasp the 
meaning of the square, one side of which represented God, 
another the moral world, a third the physical world, a 
fourth the union of the two. Now and then he tore 
himself away from the book and the square, and in his 
Imagination ‘represented to himself his new plan of life. 
On the previous evening he had been told that the rumour 
of the duel had reached the emperor, and that it would 
be wiser for him to leave St. Petersburg. Pierre proposed 
to go to his southern estates and there to busy himself 
with his peasants. He joyfully reflected on this new hfe, 
when suddenly Prince Vasil entered his room. 

“My friend, what have you done in Moscow? Why 
have you quarrelled with Héléne, mon cher? You are in 
error,” said Prince Vasili. “J have found out everything ; 
I can assure you that Héléne is innocent before you, as 
Christ was before the Jews.” 

Pierre wanted to answer him, but he interrupted him. 

“Why did you not come straight to me? I know 
everything; I understand everything,” he said. “ You 
have acted as is proper for a man who values his honour ; 
maybe you were a little too hasty, but of that we shall 
not judge. Just think, however, in what position you 
place her and me in the eyes of society and even of the 
court,” he added, lowering his head. “She is living in 
Moscow, and you are here in St. Petersburg. Nemember, 
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@ misunderstanding here; I think you feel that way your- 
self. Let us together write a letter, and she will come 
here, and all will be explained; otherwise, my dear, I 
must tell you that you may suffer.” Prince Vasili looked 
at him in an impressive manner. “I know from safe 
sources that the empress-dowager is taking a lively in- 
terest in the whole matter. You know that she is very 
gracious to Héléne.” 

Pierre endeavoured several times to speak, but on the 
one hand Prince Vasili did not give him a chance to say 
anything, and on the other Pierre himself was afraid to 
speak in that tone of definite refusal, in which he had 
firmly determined to reply to his father-in-law. Besides, 
the words of the Masonic code which said, “ Be gracious 
and affable,” suddenly occurred to him. He frowned, 
blushed, rose, and again sat down, labouring in the most 
difficult affair for him,— which was, to say something 
disagreeable to a man’s face, something that the man was 
not expecting, whoever he be. He had been so accus- 
tomed to submit to that tone of Prince Vasili’s careless 
self-confidence, that he felt that he would not be able 
even now to oppose him; at the same time he knew that 
on what he should say his future fate would depend, — 
whether he should walk on the old path, or whether he 
should walk on the new, which had so enticingly been 
pointed out to him by the Masons, and on which, he was 
sure, he would find his regeneration for a new lie. 

“Well, my dear,” jestingly said Prince Vasili, “say 
‘yes’ to me, and I will write to her in my own name, 
and we will kill the fatted calf.” But Prince Vasili had 
barely finished speaking, when Pierre, with an expression 
of fury in his face, which reminded one of his father, 
and without looking at his interlocutor, exclaimed, in a 
whisper : 

“Prince, I have not sent for you. Go, if you please, 
go!” He jumped up and opened the door for him. “Go!” 
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he repeated, hardly believing his own boldness and glad 
to see the expression of perplexity and terror which had 
appeared on the countenance of Prince Vasili. 

«What is the matter with you? Are you ill?” 

“Go!” he again said, in a quivering voice. 

And Prince Vasil was compelled to leave without 
having received an explanation. 

A week later, Pierre, bidding his new friends, the 
Masons, farewell, and leaving large sums for charity, left 
for his estates. His new brethren gave him letters to the 
Masons in Kiev and Odessa, and promised to write to 
him and to guide him in his new activity. 


VI. 


Pierre's affair with Ddélokhov was squelched, and in 
spite of the emperor’s severity in matters of duel, neither 
the two antagonists nor the seconds suffered any conse- 
quences. But the history of the duel, confirmed by 
Pierre’s separation from his wife, was bruited about in 
society. Pierre, who was treated with condescension 
when he was only an illegitimate son, who was petted 
and praised when he was the best match in the Russian 
Empire, after his marriage, when marriageable girls and 
mothers had nothing more to expect from him, lost a 
great deal in public opinion, the more so since he did not 
know how to gain the good-will of society, nor at all 
cared to gain it. Now he alone was blamed for what 
had happened; people said that he was senselessly jeal- 
ous, and that he was subject to the same fits of blood- 
thirsty rage as his father. When, after Pierre’s departure, 
Héléne returned to St. Petersburg, she was received by 
her acquaintances not only with open hands, but also 
with a certain shade of deference due to her misfortune. 
Whenever her husband was mentioned in a conversation, 
Héléne assumed a dignified expression which she, owing 
to her innate tact, had appropriated, without understand- 
ing its meaning. This expression said that she had 
decided to bear her misfortune without murmuring, and 
that her husband was her cross sent her by God. Prince 
Vasili expressed his opinion more freely. He shrugged 
his shoulders whenever Pierre’s name was mentioned, and, 
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“Un cerveau félé, je le disais toujours.” 

“T said long ago,” Anna Pdévlovna said about Pierre, 
“T then said immediately, and I was the first to say it” 
(she insisted on her priority), “that he was a senseless 
young man, who was spoiled by the corrupt notions of 
the age. I said it then when all were delighted with him 
and he had just arrived from abroad. Do you remember 
how he tried that evening at my house to act like a 
Marat? And this is what it has come to! I did not 
like that marriage then, and predicted all that would 
happen.” 

Anna Pévlovna still continued to give her evening 
parties, for which she had a special organizing capacity, 
parties at which gathered la créme de la véritable socrété, la 
jine fleur de Vessence intellectuelle de la société de Pétersbourg, 
as Anna Pavlovna herself said. In addition to this re- 
fined selection of her company, Anna Pavlovna at her 
entertainments offered to her society some new, interest- 
ing person, and nowhere but at her evenings could the 
political thermometer, which showed the mood of the 
Legitimist court society at St. Petersburg, be read with 
such precision and certainty. 

Toward the end of the year 1806, when all the sad 
details of the defeat of the Prussian army by Napoleon at 
Jena and Auerstadt and of the surrender of the greater 
part of the Prussian fortresses had been received, when 
our troops had already entered into Prussia, and our 
second war with Napoleon had begun, Anna Pavlovna 
gave an evening party. Ja créme de la véritable bonne 
société consisted of the charming, unfortunate, abandoned 
Héléne, Mortemart, charming Prince Ippolit, just fresh 
from Vienna, two diplomatists, her aunt, one young man, 
who in the drawing-room passed under the appellation of 
un homme de beaucoup de mérite, a freshly created lady 
of honour with her mother, and a few other less important 
persons. Oe 
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The special novelty to which Anna Pévlovna treated 
her guests on that evening was Borfs Drubetskdy, just 
arrived as a courier from the Prussian army and serving 
as an adjutant to a very prominent person. 

The political thermometer, presented to the company on 
that evening, read as follows: “No matter how much all 
the European sovereigns and generals tried to be subservi- 
ent to Bonaparte, in order to cause me and, in general, us 
these annoyances and aggravations, our opinion in regard 
to Bonaparte cannot be changed. We will not cease ex- 
pressing our imperturbable opinion on this point, and all 
we can say to the Prussian king and to others is: So 
much the worse for you. Tu las voulu, George Dandin, 
that ig all we can say.” It was this that the political 
thermometer pointed to at the soirée of Anna Pavlovna. 
When Borfs, who was to be served up to the guests, 
entered the drawing-room, nearly all the company were 
present, and the conversation, guided by Anna Pévlovna, 
ran on our diplomatic relations with Austria, and on the 
hope of an alliance with her. 

Boris, wearing the dandyish uniform of an adjutant, 
looking manly, fresh, and ruddy, entered the drawing-room 
with an easy manner and, as was proper, was taken to 
greet the aunt, after which he was introduced to the 
general circle. 

Anna Pavlovna permitted him to kiss her lean hand, 
made him acquainted with a few unfamiliar persons, 
characterizing them to him in a whisper: 

“Le Prince Hyppolite Kouragine —charmant jeune 
homme. M. Krougq, chargé daffaires de Copenhague — un 
esprit profond,” and simply “Mf. Shittoff—un homme de 
beaucoup de mérite” about the person whom this character- 
ization fitted. Thanks to Anna Mikhéylovna’s cares, to 
his own tastes and self-control, Boris had succeeded, dur- 
ing the time of his service, in rising to a very important 
position. He was an adjutant to a very prominent per- 
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son, had had an important mission to Prussia, and had 
just returned as a courier. He had well learned that 
lesson. of the unwritten subordination, which had pleased 
him so much at Olmiitz, according to which a heutenant 
could stand incomparably higher than a general, and 
according to which, for success in service, not ae 
labours, bravery, constancy were needed, but only a 
ability to get along with those who reward for ee 
and he frequently himself marvelled at his rapid progress 
and at the inability of others to grasp it. In consequence 
of this discovery, his whole mode of life, all his relations 
with his former acquaintances, all his plans for the future, 
were completely changed. He was not rich, but he used 
the last kopek he had in order to be dressed better than 
anybody else ; he would have gladly deprived himself of 
many pieasures, rather than travel in a bad-looking car- 
riage, or appear in an oid uniform in the streets of St. 
Petersburg. He sought the acquaintance and friendship 
of only such people as stood higher than himself, and 
who, therefore, could be useful to him. He loved At. 
Petersburg and despised Moscow. His memory of the 
house of the Rostévs and of his childish love for Natésha 
was disagreeable to him, and he had not once called at 
their house since his departure for the army. 

In the drawing-room of Anna Pavlovna, the invitation 
to which he regarded as an important promotion in serv- 
ice, he immediately comprehended the réle he was playing, 
and permitted Anna Pévlovna to make use of him and of 
the interest which then was connected with him ; but he 
carefully scanned each face and weighed the advantages 
which would accrue to him from cultivating this or that 
acquaintance. He sat down on the seat indicated to him, 
near beautiful Héléne, and listened to the general conver- 
sation. 

“ Vienne trouve les bases du traité propose tellement hors 
Vatteinte, quion ne saurait y parvenir méme par une con- 
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tinwité de succes les plus brillants, ct elle met en doute les 
moyens qui pourrarent nous les procurer. Cest la phrase 
authentique du cabinet de Vienne,” said the Danish chargé 
daffarres. 

“« Oest le doute qui est flatteur!” said the homme a 
lesprit profond, with a delicate smile. 

“Tl faut distingucr entre le cabinet de Vienne et ?Em- 
pereur @ Autriche,” said Mortemart. “ L’Empereur d Au- 
triche na jamais pu penser & wine chose pareile ; ce nest 
que le cabinet qua le dit.” 

“Hh, mon cher vwomte,’ Anna VPavlovna interposed, 
“[?Urope” (she for some reason pronounced it U Urope, 
as a finesse of the French language, which she could allow 
herself in her conversation with a Frenchman), “0 Urope 
ne sera jamais notre alliée sincere.” 

Immediately after, Anna Pavlovna turned the conversa- 
tion to the manliness and tirmness of the King of Prussia, 
in order to bring Boris into action. 

Boris attentively listened to the one who was speaking, 
waiting for his own turn; at the same time he succeeded 
in ogling his neighbour, beautiful Hélene, who, smiling, 
several times exchanged glances with the handsome young 
adjutant. 

Speaking of the condition of Prussia, Anna Pavlovna 
most naturally asked Boris to tell of his journey to 
Glogau, and of the condition in which he found the Prus- 
sian army. Boris, speaking leisurely, told, in pure and 
correct French, very many interesting details of the troops 
and of the court, carefully avoiding, while reciting, any 
expression of his personal opinion about the facts of which 
he was informing them. For some time, Boris monopo- 
lized the whole attention, and Anna Pavlovna felt that 
the novelty presented to her guests had been received 
gratefully. The greatest attention during his story was 
evinced by Héléne. She several times asked him about 
certain details of his journey and seemed to be very much 
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interested in the condition of the Prussian army. The 
moment he had finished, she turned to him with her cus- 
tomary smile: 

“Il faut absolument que vous ventez me vorr,” she said 
to him in such a tone of voice that it seemed as though 
certain considerations, of which he could not know, made 
his visit peremptory. 

“Mardi, entre les hwit et neuf heures. Vous me ferez 
grand plarsir.” 

Boris promised to come, and was on the point of start- 
ing a conversation with her, when Anna Pavlovna called 
him away under the pretext of taking him to her aunt, 
who wanted to hear him. 

“You know her husband ?” said Anna Pévlovna, shut- 
ting her eyes and pointing to Héléne, with a sad gesture. 
“Ah, she is such an unfortunate and charming woman! 
Do not speak to her about him, please don’t! It is too 
hard for her!” 


VIL 


WHEN Boris and Anna Pévlovna returned to the gen- 
eral circle, Prince Ippolit had monopolized the conversa- 
tion. 

He moved forward in his armchair and said: “ Le Roz 
de Prusse!” and, saying this, burst out laughing. All 
turned to him. “ Le Loi de Prusse ?” asked Ippolit, again 
laughing, and calmly and seriously seating himself back in 
his chair. Anna Pavlovna waited a little longer, but as 
Ippolit did not seem to wish to say anything more, she 
began telling how godless Bonaparte had seized Freder- 
ick’s sword at Potsdam. 

“ Crest [énée de Frédéric le Grand que je —” she began, 
but Ippolit interrupted her with the words: 

“Le Row de Prusse —” but when he was again addressed, 
he excused himself and grew silent. Anna Pdévlovna 
frowned. Mortemart, Ippolit’s friend, turned to him with 
the decided question : 

“ Voyons, & qua en avez-vous avec votre Roi de Prusse ?” 

Ippolit laughed, as though he were ashamed of his 
laughter. “Non, ce west rien, je voulais dire seulement —” 
He was trying hard to repeat a witticism which he had 
heard at Vienna, and which he had been trying all the 
evening to introduce. “Je voulais dire seulement que 
nous avons tort de faire la guerre pour le Roi de Prusse.” 

Boris smiled cautiously, so that his smile might be 
taken either as ridicule, or as an approval of the joke, no 
matter how it should be received. All laughed. 


“Il est trés mauvais, votre jeu de mot, trés spiritwel, mais 
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anjuste,’ Anna Pavlovna said, threatening him with her 
little finger. “ Nous ne faisons pas la guerre pour le Ror 
de Prusse, mais pour les bons principes. Ah, le méchant, 
ce Prince Hippolyte !” she said. 

The conversation did not slacken all the evening, and 
turned mostly about political news. Toward the end of 
the evening it became unusually animated, when the 
rewards given by the emperor were mentioned. 

“ Last year N N received a snufi-box with a 
portrait,” said Vhomme a Vesprit profond, “why, then, 
can’t S S get the same reward ?” 

“Je vous demande pardon, une tabatiere avec le portrart 
de Vemperewr est wne recompense, mars point une distinc- 
tion,” said the diplomatist, “un cadeau plutét.” 

“Tl y eut plutét des antécédents, je vous citerai Schwar- 
zenberg.” 

“ Cest empossible,” retorted another. 

“Dll wager. Le grand cordon, est différent —” 

When all rose, in order to leave, Héléne, who had 
spoken very little during the evening, again turned to 
Boris, asking him, and kindly and significantly cominand- 

ing him, to be at her house on Tuesday. 

“T need it very much,” she said, with a smile, looking 
at Anna Pavlovna; and Anna Pavlovna, with that sad 
smile which had accompanied her words about her august 
protectress, confirmed Héléne’s wish. One might have 
thought that there was something in the words said by 
Boris in respect to the King of Prussia which had sud- 
denly made it necessary for Héléne to see him. She 
seemed to promise him to explain to him the circum- 
stance on Tuesday, when he should call at her house. 

Upon arriving on Tuesday evening in Héléne’s magnifi- 
cent salon, Boris received no clear explanation why she 
wanted him to come. There were other guests present, 
and the countess spoke little; only as he was on the 
point of leaving and kissing her hand, she suddenly said 
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to him, with a strange absence of a smile, and in a 
whisper : 

“Venez demain diner—le soir. Il faut que vous 
veniez — Venez!” 

During this stay in St. Petersburg, Boris became an 
intimate friend of Countess Bezukhi. 


VIII 


THE war was in full sway, and its theatre approached 
the boundaries of Russia. On all sides could be heard 
anathemas directed against Bonaparte, the enemy of the 
human race. The militia and recruits were gathering in 
the villages, and from the theatre of war came contradict- 
ory news, which was, as always, false and variously 
interpreted. 

The life of the old Prince Bolkénski, of Prince Andréy, 
and of Princess Marya, had changed much since 1805. 

In the year 1806 the old prince was appointed to be 
one of the eight comimanders-in-chief of the militia, who 
were then designated for the whole of Russia. The old 
man, in spite of his decrepitude, which had become espe- 
cially noticeable during the period when he regarded his 
son as dead, did not think it proper to refuse attending to 
a duty to which he had been appointed by the emperor 
himself, and this new activity stirred him and invigorated 
him. He was continually travelling about in the three 
Governments under his charge. He was pedantically 
exact in the execution of his duties, severe to the point 
of cruelty with his subordinates, and himself inquired 
into the minutest details of his business. Princess Marya 
no longer took lessons in mathematics from him, and 
only in the morning went, accompanied by the nurse 
who carried little Prince Nikoléy, as his grandfather 
called him, to her father’s cabinet when he was at home. 
The baby Prince Nikol4y occupied with his nurse and 


with Savishna the apartments of the deceased princess, 
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and Princess Marya passed the greater part of the day 
in the nursery, taking, so far as she could, a mother’s 
place with her little nephew. Mule. Bourienne also seemed 
to love the little boy, and Princess Marya frequently 
deprived herself of the pleasure of caring for the little 
angel, as she called her nephew, and of playing with him, 
in order to turn him over to her friend. 

Near the altar of the church at Lysyya Géry a chapel 
had been built over the grave of the little princess, and 
inside of the chapel was placed a marble monument which 
had been brought from Italy, and which represented an 
angel with spreading wings and ready to fly to heaven. 
The angel’s upper lip was a little raised, and once Prince 
Andréy and Princess Marya, coming out of the chapel, 
confessed to each other that the face of the angel strangely 
reminded them of the face of the deceased princess. But 
what was stranger still and what Prince Andréy did not 
tell his sister, was the fact that in the expression which 
the sculptor had accidentally given to the angel, Prince 
Andréy read the same words of mild reproach which he 
had then read on the face of his dead wife: “Ah, why 
have you done that to me?” 

Soon after the return of Prince Andréy, the old prince 
apportioned a separate property to his son by giving him 
the large estate of Boguchdrovo, which was about forty 
versts distant from Lysyya Géry. Partly on account of 
the painful memories connected with Lysyya Gory, partly 
because Prince Andréy did not always feel himself equal 
to enduring his father’s character, and partly because he 
needed solitude, Prince Andréy made use of Boguchdrovo, 
building there and passing the greater part of his time 
there. 

Prince Andréy, after the Austerlitz campaign, firmly 
decided not to serve again in the army; and when the 
war began and all had to serve, he, to get rid of active 
service, accepted a position under his father in the organi- 
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zation of the militia. After the campaign of 1805 the 
old prince and his son seemed to have exchanged parts. 
The old prince, stirred by his new activity, expected the 
very best from the impending campaign; Prince Andréy, 
on the contrary, who did not take part in the war and 
who in the secrecy of his heart regretted it, foresaw noth- 
ing but evil. 

On February 26th of the year 1807, the old prince 
started on a circuit through his territory. Prince Andréy 
remained at Lysyya Géry, as generally during the absences 
of his father. Little Nikoléy had been ill for four days. 
The coachmen, who took the old prince away, returned 
from town, bringing papers and letters for Prince Andréy. 

Not finding the young prince in his cabinet, the valet 
went with the letters to the apartments of Princess Marya ; 
but he was not there, either. He was told that the prince 
had gone to the nursery. 

Ls you please, your Serenity, Petrtisha has come with 
papers, said one of the girl assistants of the nurse, turn- 
ing to Prince Andréy, who was sitting in a small child’s 
chair and with tremblng hands and ‘with a frown drop- 
ping some medicine from a bottle into a wine-glass half- 
full of water. 

“What is it?” he said, angrily, and, with a careless 
jerk of his hand, put too many drops into the wine-glass. 
He poured the medicine out of the wine-glass on the floor 
and asked for more waver. The girl handed hin some. 

In the room stood a crib, two trunks, two chairs, a 
table, and a child’s table and chair, the one on which 
Prince Andréy was sitting. The windows were darkened, 
and on the table burned a single candle, which was 
shielded by a bound volume of music, so that the light 
did not strike the crib. 

“My dear,” Princess Marya, turning to her brother, 
said at the crib, where she was standing, “you had better 
wait — later —” 
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«Oh, leave me alone! You are speaking foolishly. You 
have been waiting all this time, and what did you get?” 
Prince Andréy said, in a malicious whisper, apparently 
wishing to sting his sister. 

«My dear, really it will be best not to wake him: he 
has fallen asleep,” the princess said, in an imploring voice. 

Prince Andréy rose and on tiptoe walked over to the 
crib with the wine-glass in his hand. 

«Do you think we had better not wake him ?” he said, 
with indecision. 

«As you please — really — I think, — well, as you 
please,” said Princess Marya, apparently embarrassed and 
ashamed because her opinion had prevailed. She pointed 
to the girl who had called him in a whisper. 

It was now the second night that neither of them had 
slept, passing all the time at the bedside of the boy, who 
was in a high fever. During these two days they did not 
trust the judgment of their family doctor, but sent to town 
for another one, and, while waiting for him, they tried 
all manner of means. Worn out by their sleeplessness and 
agitated by the boy’s illness, they put their sorrow on each 
other’s shoulder, reproaching each other, and quarrelling. 

« Petriisha has come with some papers from your papa,” 
whispered the girl. 

Prince Andréy left the room. 

“The devil take them!” he muttered, and, after having 
listened to the verbal instructions of his father, he took 
the envelopes handed to him and his father’s letter, and 
returned to the nursery. 

“Weil?” asked Prince Andréy. 

“Still the same. Wait, for the Lord’s sake! Karl 
Ivénych always says that sleep is the most precious 
thing,” Princess Mdrya whispered, with a sigh. 

Prince Andréy walked over to his child and touched 
him. He was burning. 

“Get away with your Karl Ivdnych!” 
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He took the wine-glass with the drops of the medicine, 
and again went up to the crib. 

« André, it is not necessary!” said Princess Marya. 

But he frowned at her in anger and as though in pain, 
and with the glass bent over his child. 

“JT want it,” he said. “I beg you, give it to him!” 

Princess Marya shrugged her shoulders, but submis- 
sively took the glass, and, calling up the nurse, began to 
give him the medicine. The child wept and choked. 
Prince André¢y’s face fell; he seized his head, left the 
room, and sat down in the adjoining room on a sofa. 

All the letters were in his hand. He opened them 
mechanically and began to read. The old prince wrote 
on blue paper, in his large, oval handwriting, using con- 
tractions now and then. He wrote as follows: 

“] have just received by courier a very joyful piece of 
news, if it is nota le. Beénigsen is said to have obtained 
a full victory over Buonaparte at Eylau. In St. Peters- 
burg all rejoice, and an endless number of rewards have 
been sent to the army. Though he is a German, I con- 
gratulate him. I cannot make out what the Kércheva 
chief, a certain Khandrikdy, is doing: so far no additional 
men and no supplies have been sent. Gallop there at 
once and tell him that I will take his head off, and that 
everything must be here within a week. I have had a 
letter from Pétya about the battle at Preussisch-Eylau, — 
he took part in it, —it is all true. If those who have no 
business do not interfere, even the Germans can beat 
Buonaparte. They say he is fleeing in great disorder. 
Be sure and gallop at once to Kércheva and do as I 
order !” 

Prince Andréy sighed and broke the seal of another 
envelope. It was a closely written letter on two small 
sheets. He put it down without reading it, and again 
read his father’s letter, which ended with the words, 
“Gallop at once to Kércheva and do as I order!” 
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“T beg your pardon, but I will not go now, so long as 
my child is not better,” he thought. He went up to the 
door and looked into the nursery. Princess Mdérya was 
still standing at the crib and softly rocking the child. 

“Yes, what other disagreeable thing was it that my 
father wrote me about?” Prince Andréy tried to recall 
the contents of the letter. “Yes. Our army has obtained 
a victory over Bonaparte when I am not serving. Yes, 
yes, he is making fun of me—- Well, let him do it, if it 
gives him pleasure,” and he began to read Bilibin’s French 
letter. He read, without understanding half of what was 
written ; he read merely to forget even for a moment what 
he had been thinking of so long, so exclusively, and so 
painfully. 


TX. 


BILIBIN was now in the capacity of a diplomatic officer 
at the headquarters of the army, and, though writing in 
French, with French jokes and turns of speech, he de- 
scribed the campaign with an exclusively Russian fear- 
lessn2ss in judging or ridiculing our acts. Bulibin wrote 
that his diplomatic discretion tormented him, and that he 
was happy to have a safe correspondent in Prince Andréy, 
befcre whom he could pour out his bile which had ac- 
cumulated in him at the sight of what was going on 
in the army. It was an old letter, having been written 
before the battle at Preussisch-Eylau. 

«Since our great success at Austerlitz, you know, my 
dear prince, that I do not leave the headquarters. JI am 
really getting the taste of war,and I hkeit. What I have 
seen these three months is incredible. 

“JT shall begin ab ovo. The enemy of the human race, 
as you know, is attacking the Prussians. The Prussians 
are our faithful allies who have betrayed us only three 
times in the last three years. We are taking their part 
in earnest. But it so happens that the enemy of the 
human race pays no attention to our fine speeches, and 
with his rude and savage manner rushes against the 
Prussians, without giving them a chance to finish the 
parade which they had begun, wallops them, and com- 
pletely demolishes them in two rounds, and takes up his 
abode in the palace at Potsdam. 

“<T am very anxious, the King of Prussia writes to 
Bonaparte, ‘that your Majesty be received and treated in 
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my palace in the pleasantest manner possible, and with 
that point in view I have with the greatest care taken all 
the measures which the circumstances have allowed me. 
I hope I have been successful!’ The Prussian generals 
make a display of their politeness before the French, and 
lay down their arms at the first summons. 

“The chief of the garrison at Glogau, with ten thou- 
sand men, is asking the King of Prussia what he is to 
do if summoned to surrender. All these are positive 
facts. 

“In short, having hoped to impose simply by our mil- 
itary attitude, it turns out that we are drawn into the war 
in earnest, and what is more, into a war on our own bor- 
ders, with and for the King of Prussia! Everything is 
complete with us, but we lack a little thing, namely, a 
commander-in-chief. Since it turns out that the successes 
at Austerlitz might have been of a more positive character, 
if the commander-in-chief had not been so young, a review 
is made of the octogenarians, and between Prozorévski 
and Kamenski the preference is given to the latter. The 
general arrives in a kibitka & da Suvérov, and he is re- 
ceived with joyous and triumphant acclamations. 

“On the 4th the first courier arrives from St. Peters- 
burg. The bags are taken into the cabinet of the field- 
marshal, who likes to do everything himself. I am called 
in to help distribute the letters and select those which are 
intended for us. The field-marshal watches us and waits 
for the packages which are addressed to him. We look, — 
there are none. The field-marshal grows impatient, him- 
self takes a hand in it, and finds the emperor’s letters for 
Count T ,for Prince V ,and for others. Then he 
goes intoarage. He hurls fire and flame against the whole 
world, takes possession of the letters, breaks the seals, and 
reads those the emperor has addressed to others. ‘Oh, that 








_ 1In the original this letter is in French, and the pun pour le Roi de 
Prusse is untranslatable. 
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is the way I am treated! Iam not trusted! I am to be 
watched! Very well: go!’ Then he writes the famous 
order of the day to General Bénigsen. 

««T am wounded; I cannot ride, consequently cannot 
command the army. You have brought your corps 
darmée all shattered to Pultusk: here it is without 
protection, and without wood and without forage; some- 
thing must be done, and as you yourself yesterday ad- 
dressed Count Buxhdvden, you must think of retreating 
to our borders, which is to be executed at once.’ 

«“«During my travels, he writes to the emperor, ‘the 
saddle has so chafed me that I am unable to mount 
a horse and command such a large army ; therefore I have 
transferred the command of the same to the senior officer 
after me, General Buxhivden, having sent over to him 
all the business of the day and everything appertaining 
thereunto, and having advised him, in case bread is want- 
ing, to retreat nearer to the interior of Prussia, because 
there was grain left only for one day, while some regi- 
ments had none, as reported to me by the commanders of 
divisions, Osterman and Sedmoryétski, and everything the 
peasants had has been eaten up. I myself will remain in 
the hospital at Ostrolénko until I get well again. I here- 
with most humbly inform you of the date of that report, 
and must add that if the army remains at the present 
bivouac fifteen days longer, there will not be one man 
left fit for service by spring. 

«¢ Permit an old man to retire to the country ; he is dis- 
graced enough for not having been able to do justice to 
his great and glorious functions to which he has been 
chosen. I will be waiting here in the hospital for your 
most august permission, for fear of playing the part of a 
scribe, and not of a commander, with the army. My re- 
tirement from the army will produce no greater stir than 
if a blind man left it. There are thousands of such men 
in Russia as I am.’ 
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“ The field-marshal is angry with the emperor and pun- 
ishes us all. That is logical, is it not? 

«That is the first act. In what follows the interest 
and the ridiculous situations keep multiplying, as is only 
natural. After the departure of the field-marshal, it turns 
out that we are facing the enemy, and that it is necessary 
to give battle. Buxhévden is general-in-chief by dint of 
seniority, but General Bénigsen does not share that view, 
the more so since he is with his troops in plain sight of 
the enemy and because he wishes to profit by the oppor- 
tunity of a battle ‘auf ewene Hand, as the Germans say. 
He gives it. It is the battle of Pultusk, which is reported 
to be a great victory, but which, according to my 
opinion, is not. We civilians have a villainous habit of 
deciding the gain or loss of a battle. The one who has 
retreated after a battle has lost it, we say, and so judged, 
we have lost the battle of Pultusk. In short, we retreat 
after the battle, but we send a courier to St. Petersburg to 
carry the news of a victory, and the general does not cede 
the command in chief to Buxhdvden, hoping to receive 
from St. Petersburg the title of commander-in-chief in 
recognition of his victory. During this interregnum we 
begin an exceedingly interesting and original plan of 
manoeuvres. It is not our aim, as it ought to be, to evade 
or attack the enemy, but simply to evade General Bux- 
hovden, who by right of seniority should be our chief. 
We pursue this end with so much energy that even in 
crossing an unfordable river we burn the bridges, in order 
to separate ourselves from our enemy, who, for the 
moment, is not Bonaparte, but Buxhivden. General 
Buxhévden came within an inch of being attacked and 
taken by the superior forces of the enemy on account of 
our fine manceuvres which were saving us from him. 
Buxhivden pursues us, and we skip. The moment he 
crosses on our side of the river, we pass to the other. At 
last our enemy Buxhivden catches us and attacks us. 
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The two generals are mad, and there is even a challenge 
to a duel on the side of Buxhdvden and an epileptic fit 
on the side of Bénigsen. But at the critical moment the 
courier who took the news of our victory to St. Petersburg 
brings us back our nomination as commander-in-chief, and 
the first enemy, Buxhivden, is crushed: we now can 
think of the second, of Bonaparte. 

“ But, behold, there arises before us a third enemy, the 
Orthodox army, which begins to clamour loudly for bread, 
meat, hardtack, hay, and what not! The stores are 
empty; the roads impassable. The Orthodox take to 
marauding in a manner of which the last campaign can- 
not give you the faintest idea. Half of the regiments 
form themselves into free troops, which overrun the 
country, putting everything to the sword and setting 
everything on fire. The inhabitants are completely 
ruined, the hospitals are crowded with the sick, and fam- 
ine :s all about us. Twice have the headquarters been 
attacked by gangs of marauders, and the commander-in- 
chief has been compelled to ask a battalion to chase them 
away. During one of these attacks they carried off my 
empty portmanteau and my morning-gown. The emperor 
wants to grant the right to the chiefs of divisions to shoot 
the marauders, but 1 am afraid that that would compel 
one-half the army to shoot the other.” 

Prince Andréy at first read with his eyes only, but later 
that which he read involuntarily began to interest him 
more and more, although he knew that Bilfbin could not 
be trusted entirely. Upon reaching this point, he crum- 
pled the letter and threw it away. Not that which 
he read in the letter angered him, but that that strange, 
foreign life could agitate him so much. He shut his eyes, 
rubbed his brow with his hand, as though expelling every 
participation in that which he was reading, and listened 
to what was going on in the nursery. Suddenly he 
thought he heard a strange sound behind the door. He 
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was overcome by terror: he was afraid that something 
might have happened while he had been reading the let- 
ter. He went on tiptoe up to the door of the nursery, 
and opened it. Just as he was entering, he saw the nurse 
hiding something from him with a frightened glance, and 
that Princess Marya was no longer at the crib. 

« My dear,” he heard behind him what he thought to be 
a whisper of despair, uttered by Princess Marya. As is 
frequently the case after long vigils and agitation, he was 
overcome by groundless fear: it occurred to him that the 
child had died. All he saw and heard seemed to confirm 
his fear. 

« All is ended,” he thought, and a cold perspiration 
came out on his forehead. He went up distracted to the 
crib, convinced that he should find it empty, because the 
nurse had concealed the dead child. He pulled aside 
the curtains, and his frightened, roving eyes could not 
for a long time find the child. Finally he saw him: the 
ruddy-faced boy had tossed himself across the bed and 
was lying with his head below the pillow, smacking and. 
moving his lips in his sleep, and breathing evenly. 

Prince Andréy was rejoiced when he saw the boy, just 
as though he had really lost him. He bent down and, as 
his sister had instructed him, tried with his lps to see 
whether the child had any high fever. His tender brow 
was moist; he touched the boy’s head with his hand: the 
hair, too, was moist, — so great was the perspiration the 
child was in. He had not died, but, on the contrary, it 
was evident that the crisis had passed and that he was on 
his way to recovery. He felt like picking up and crush- 
ing and pressing against his breast that tiny, helpless 
being ; he did not dare do it. He stood over him, watch- 
ing his head, his hands, and his little feet that were 
defined underneath his coverlet. He heard a rustling 
noise near him, and a shadow appeared under the bed- 
curtain. He did not turn back, but continued to watch 
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the even breathing of the child. The dark shadow was 
that of Princess Marya, who had approached the crib with 
soft steps, had raised the curtain, and dropped it after her. 
Prince Andréy recognized her, without looking back, and 
extended his hand to her. She pressed it. 

« He is in a perspiration,” said Prince Andréy. 

“T was on my way to tell you so.” 

The child barely moved in his sleep; he smiled and 
rubbed his forehead on the pillow. 

Prince Andréy looked at his sister. The beaming eyes 
of Princess Marya sparkled, in the dim half-light of the 
curtain, more than usual from the happy tears which 
stood in them. [Princess Marya leaned over to her 
brother and kissed him, getting lightly caught in the 
curtain. They jestingly threatened each other and stood 
for awhile in the dim hght underneath the bed-curtain, as 
though they did not wish to depart from this little world, 
where the three of them were separated from the world at 
large. Prince Andréy was the first to walk away from 
‘the crib, his hair catching in the gauze of the curtain. 

«Yes, this is all that is now left for me,” he said, with 
a sigh. 


X. 


Soon after his initiation in the Masonic lodge, Pierre 
departed for the Government of Kiev, where the greater 
part of his peasants were, carrying with him an instruction 
which he had composed for his own use. 

Upon arriving at Kiev, Pierre called all the superin- 
tendents to the main office, and explained to them his 
intentions aud wishes. He told them that measures 
would immediately be taken completely to liberate the 
peasants from their serfdom, that until then the peasants 
should not be burdened with labour, that the women and 
children should not be sent out to work at all; that the 
peasants were to receive aid; that the punishments to be 
meted out were to be hortative, and not corporal; that in 
every estate there were to be established hospitals, 
asylums, and schools. A few of the superintendents 
(there were among them half-educated men) listened to 
him in fright, interpreting the young count’s speech to the 
effect that he was dissatisfied with their management and 
their stealing of money ; others, after their first fright was 
passed, found Pierre’s lisping and his new, unheard-of 
words very funny; a third class of superintendents simply 
enjoyed their master’s speech; a fourth group, the most 
intelligent of them, among them the chief superintendent, 
immediately determined from his remarks how they had 
to treat the master in order to obtain their ends. 

The chief superintendent expressed his great sympathy 
with Pierre’s intentions, but remarked that in addition to 
these reforms it was necessary to attend to matters that 
were in a bad shape. 
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In spite of Count Bezikhi’s enormous fortune, Pierre 
felt himself much less rich when he received an income of 
what people estimated to be five hundred thousand roubles 
a year than when he received ten thousand from the late 
count. He had a dim idea of the following budget: He 
paid into the Council about eighty thousand ; about thirty 
thousand went to the maintenance of his suburban estate 
and his Moscow house, and for the support of the 
princesses ; about fifteen thousand went for pensions, and 
as much for charitable institutions ; the countess received 
for her alimony 150,000; the interest on debts amounted 
to seventy thousand; the construction of a new church 
had cost him ten thousand for the last two years; the 
rest, about one hundred thousand, was spent, he did not 
know himself how, and he was compelled nearly every 
year to borrow money. Besides, the chief superintendent 
kept writing every year, now about fires, now about the 
failure of crops, and now about the necessity of making 
repairs in the factories and plants. And so the very first 
thing that presented itself to Pierre was business, for 
which he had the least ability and no inclination. 

Pierre looked into business iatters with his chief 
superintendent every day; but he felt that his occupa- 
tions did not advance his affairs a single step. He felt 
that his occupations were independent of the matter at 
hand, that they did not fit in with the state of affairs, 
and did not make it move. On the one hand, the chief 
superintendent presented the state of affairs in the worst 
possible light, pointing ovt to Pierre the necessity of pay- 
ing off his debts and undertaking new work by means of 
the serf Jabour, to which Pierre would not agree; on the 
other, Pierre demanded the immediate emancipation of 
the peasants, to which the chief superintendent retorted 
that it was first necessary to pay the debt of the Guardian- 
ship Council, and that, therefore, the emancipation could 
not be executed at once. 
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The superintendent did not say that it was altogether 
impossible ; he proposed for this purpose the sale of the 
forests in the Government of Kostromd, and of the low- 
lands and the Crimea estate. But all these operations 
were in the speech of the superintendent connected with 
such a complicated mass of litigations, removals of injunc- 
tions, amortizations, powers of sale, and so forth, that 
Pierre was only confused and kept saying: “ Yes, yes, 
do it!” 

Pierre did not have that tenacity in practical affairs 
which would have made it possible for him to take hold of 
things at once, and so he did not hke it and only pretended 
before his superintendent that he was occupying himself 
with affairs. The superintendent, on his side, tried to act 
before the count as though he regarded these occupations as 
very useful for his master and very laborious for himself. 

In the large city Pierre came across some acquaintances: 
strangers hastened to make his acquaintance and received 
with open arms the newly arrived nabob, the largest 
proprietor of their Government. The temptations in 
respect to Pierre’s chief weakness, to which he had con- 
fessed at his initiation, were so strong that he could not 
withstand them. Again whole days, weeks, and months 
of Pierre’s life passed as busily between evening enter- 
tainments, dinners, breakfasts, balls, as at St. Petersburg, 
giving him as little time to think as before. Instead of 
the new life which Pierre had hoped to lead, he lived his 
former life, only in new surroundings. 

Pierre was conscious of not fulfilling the one of the 
three obligations of the Masons, which enjoined him to be 
a model of a moral life, and of the seven virtues he was 
totally devoid of two, of decorum and of love of death. 
He consoled himself with the thought that instead he 
would fulfil the other purpose, the regeneration of the 
human race, and had other virtues, love of his neighbour 
and, especially, generosity. 
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In the spring of 1807, Pierre decided to return to St. 
Petersburg. On his way back he intended to visit all his 
estates and to convince himself in person that his injunc- 
tions were carried out, and to see in what condition the 
people were who had been entrusted to him by God, and 
to whom he was trying to do good. 

The chief superintendent, who regarded all the plans of 
the young count as mere insanity, which was disadvanta- 
geous for himself, for him, and for the peasants, made con- 
cessions. He continued to show the impossibility of 
emancipating the serfs, but ordered the building of large 
structures for schools, hospitals, and asylums in all the 
estates, for the master’s visit. Everywhere he arranged 
deputations, not pompous and solemn ones, which he 
knew would displease Pierre, but such as had a character 
of religious thanksgiving, with images and bread and salt, 
just such as, if he at all understood his master, ought to 
affect him and deceive him. 

The southern spring, the calm, rapid journey in a Vien- 
nese carriage, and the solitude of the road had a cheering 
influence on Pierre. The estates, which he had not seen 
before, were one more picturesque than the other ; the peo- 
ple everywhere appeared to be doing well and were touch- 
ingly grateful for benefits received. Everywhere there 
were deputations, which, though they embarrassed him, in 
the depth of his heart evoked a pleasurable sensation. In 
one place the peasants brought him bread and salt and 
an image of Peter and Paul, and asked permission to erect 
a new altar in the church at their own expense, in honour 
of his saints, Peter and Paul, and in token of their grat- 
itude for the many benefits bestowed upon them by him. 
In another place he was met by women with their suck- 
ling babes, thanking him for having been freed from their 
hard work. In a third estate the priest met him with a 
cross, surrounded by children whom he, by the liberality 
of the count, taught reading and religion. In all the 
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estates Pierre saw, with his own eyes, the uniform stone 
buildings partly erected, partly in process of construction, 
hospitals, schools, charitable institutions, which were to 
be opened shortly. Everywhere Picrre saw the accounts 
of the superintendents, in which the manorial labour was 
diminished in comparison with former times, and for this 
received touching delegations of peasants in blue caftans, 
who came to thank him for it. 

But what Pierre did not know was that there where 
the bread and salt were brought to him and an altar to 
Peter and Paul was being built, there was a commercial 
village, and a fair on St. Peter's Day, and that the altar 
had been built by the rich peasants of the village, the 
same who came to him as a deputation, and that nine- 
tenths of the village population lived in the greatest mis- 
ery. He did not know that, in consequence of his order 
not to send the women with suckling babes out to do 
manorial labour, these very women had to do so much 
harder work on their own land. He did not know that 
the priest, who had received him with the cross, was bur- 
dening the peasants by levies of his own, and that the 
pupils who gathered at his house were given to him by their 
parents with tears in their eyes, and were bought off with 
large sums. He did not know that the stone buildings, 
which were all erected according to one plan, were being 
built by his own workmen, increasing the manorial labour 
which was diminished only on paper. He did not know 
that there where the superintendent showed him in the 
book the diminution by one-third of the manorial dues, the 
manorial labour had been increased by one-half. And 
thus Pierre was delighted with his journey over his 
estates, and completely returned to that philanthropic 
mood with which he had left St. Petersburg, and wrote 
ecstatic letters to his brother instructor, as he called the 
grand master. 

“ How easy it is, and how little effort it takes to do so 
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selves about it!” 

He was happy to hear the expressions of gratitude, but 
felt ashamed when he received them. This gratitude 
reminded him how much more he might have been able 
to do for these simple and good people. 

The chief superintendent, a very stupid, but shrewd 
man, who fully understood the clever, but naive count, 
and who played with him as with a toy, upon seeing the 
effect produced on Pierre by the receptions, nuw more 
boldly brought forward his arguments about the impossi- 
bility, and, ‘above all, the futility of freeing the peasants 
who were happy as it was. 

In the depth of his heart Pierre agreed with the super- 
intendent that it was difficult to imagine happier people, 
and that God knew what awaited them if they were 
freed ; but he insisted, though involuntarily, that justice 
demanded their Liberation. The superintendent prom- 
ised to use all his effort to carry out the count’s will, 
knowing full well that the count would never be able to 
verify his acts and find out whether he had employed all 
measures possible to sell the forests and estates, for the 
purpose of clearing the indebtedness in the Council, and 
that, no doubt, he would never find out that the newly 
built structures stood empty and that the peasants contin- 
ued to do manorial labour and pay the manorial dues as 
much as peasants elsewhere, that is, as much as they 
possibly could. 


XL 


On returning in the happiest frame of mind from his 
southern journey, Pierre carried out his old intention of 
visiting his old friend Bolkonski, whom he had not seen 
for two years. 

Boguchéarovo lay in an uninteresting, flat locality, covered 
with tields and with fir and birch forests, many of which 
had been cut down. The manor was at the end of a large 
village which lay along a straight road, and back of a 
newly dug, full pond, the banks of which were not yet 
overgrown ‘with grass, amidst a young forest, with a few 
pines among them. 

The manorial buildings consisted of a threshing-floor, 
stables, bath-house, a wing, and a large stone house with 
a semi-circular fagade, in the course of construction. 
Around the house a young orchard had been planted. 
The fences and gates were solid and new; under the 
penthouse stood two hose-carriages and a barrel, painted 
green; the roads were straight, and the bridges str ong and 
win palustrades: On all lay the imprint ar precision and 
order. The manorial servants, whom Pierre met, pointed, 
in reply to the question where the prince lived, to a small, 
new little house which stood at the edge of the pond. The 
old valet of Prince Andréy, Antén, helped Pierre out of 
his carriage, saying that the prince was at home. He led 
him toa clean, little antechamber. 

Pierre was struck by the simplicity of the clean, but 
small house, as compared with those brilliant conditions 
of life under which he had last seen his friend at St. 


Petersburg. He hurriedly entcred a small parlour, still 
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redolent with the pine and not yet whitewashed, and was 
on the point of going farther, when Antén ran forward on 
tiptoe and knocked at the door. 

«What is it again ?” was heard a piercing, disagreeable 
voice. 

«A cuest,” rephed Antén. 

«Ask him to wait,” and a chair was removed. 

Pierre rushed up to the door and ran into Prince Andréy, 
who, frowning and Jooking old, had come out to see him. 
Pierre embraced him and, raising his eyeglasses, kissed 
him on his cheeks and looked closely at him. 

“IT did not expect you. Iam so glad!” said Prince 
Andréy. 

Pierre said nothing. He looked at his friend in sur- 
prise, riveting his eyes upon him. He was struck by the 
change which had’ taken place in Prince Andréy. His 
words were kind, there was a smile on the lips and the 
face of Prince André “vy, but his glance was dim and dead, 
and, in spite of his apparent desire to do so, he was unable 
to impart a joyous and merry sparkle to them. His friend 
had not only grown thin and pale, and looked manlier, but 
his glance and the wrinkle on his brow, which expressed 
a long concentration on something, perplexed Pierre, until 
he became accustomed to them. 

At this their meeting the conversation, as often happens, 
could not for a long time assume any definite form; they 

asked each other questions and replied briefly to them, 
although they knew that they ought to be answered at a 
greater length. Finally the conversation became more 
settled and ran on the questions, abruptly touched upon 
before, the questions of their past lives, the plans for the 
future, Pierre’s journey, his occupations, the war, and so 
forth. That concentration and crushed appearance, which 
Pierre had noticed in the glance of Prince Andréy, now 
was more strongly expressed in the smile with which he 
listened to Pierre, especially when Pierre spoke with 
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joyful enthusiasm about the past and the future. It 
looked as though Prince Andréy wished to take interest 
in what he was saying, but was unable to do so. Pierre 
began to feel that, in the presence of Prince Andréy, trans- 
port, reveries, hopes of happiness and goodness were im- 
proper. He felt ashamed to express all his new Masonic 
ideas, especially those which had been stirred up in him 
and had found new fuel during his last journey. He 
restrained himself, fearing lest he should be naive; at the 
same time he was burning to show to his friend that he 
now was a different, a better Pierre than he had known at 
St. Petersburg. 

“T cannot tell you how much I have lived through 
during this time. I should not: recognize myself.” 

“Yes, we have changed much, very much since then,” 
said Prince Andréy. 

“Well, and you?” asked Pierre. “ What are your 
plans ?” 

“Plans?” ironically repeated Prince Andréy. “My 
plans?” he repeated, as though marvelling at the meaning 
of the word. “You see, lam building. I want to settle 
here next year altogether.” 

Pierre looked fixedly and in silence at Prince Andréy’s 
aged face. 

“No, I ask you,” said Pierre, but Prince Andréy inter- 
rupted him: 

“What is the use of speaking of me? You had better 
tell me about your journey, about everything you have 
done on your estates.” 

Pierre began to tell him of what he had done on his 
estates, trying as much as possible to conceal the part 
which he had taken in the improvements. Prince Andréy 
several times anticipated Pierre, as though all Pierre had 
done was an old story, and he listened to him without 
any interest, as though ashamed of what Pierre was tell- 
ing him. 
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Pierre felt embarrassed and even ill at ease in the 
company of his friend. He grew silent. 

“ Listen, my dear,” said Prince Andréy, who obviously 
was himself not at ease with his guest. “I am only 
bivouacking and inspecting here. I shall return to-day to 
my sister’s. I will make you acquainted with her; but I 
think you know her already,” he said, apparently enter- 
taining his guest, with whom he now seemed to have 
nothing in common. “We shall leave after dinner. 
Don’t you want to see my estate now?” 

They went out and walked about until dinner, dis- 
cussing the political news and their common acquaint- 
ances, like people who were not on a footing of friendship. 
Prince Andréy, however, spoke with some animation and 
interest, on subjects connected with his new estate and 
mansion, but even here, as they were standing on the 
scaffolding, and Prince Andréy was explaining to Pierre 
the future arrangement of the mansion, he suddenly 
stopped in the middle of his conversation. 

« However, there is nothing interesting in this. Come, 
let us go to dinner!” 

At dinner the conversation turned on Pierre’s marriage. 

“Twas very much surprised when I heard of it,” said 
Prince Andréy. 

Pierre blushed, just as he always did at the mention of 
it, and hurriedly said: 

“T will tell you sometime how it all happened. But 
you know that it is all ended, and for ever.” 

“ For ever?” said Prince Andréy. “ Nothing is for ever.” 

“But you know how it all ended? Have you heard 
about the duel ?” 

« Yes, you have passed even through that.” 

“There is one thing for which I am thankful to God, 
and that is that I have not killed that man,” said Pierre. 

“Why?” said Prince Andréy. “It is very proper to 
kill a mad dog.” 
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“No, it is not good, not just, to kill a man — ” 

“Why is it not just?” repeated Prince Andréy. “It 
is not given to man to judge of what is just, and what 
not. Men have always erred and always will err, and in 
nothing more so than in what they regard as just and 
unjust.” 

“Unjust is that which is bad for another man,” said 
Pierre, noticing with delight that this was the first time 
since his arrival that Prince Andréy had become ani- 
mated, and wanted to speak, and to tell him what had 
made him such as he now was. 

« And who hes told you what is bad for another man ?” 
he asked. 

“What is bad? Bad?” said Pierre. “ We all know 
what is bad for us.” 

«Yes, we do; but what is bad for ine, I cannot inflict 
upon another,” Prince Andréy said, with ever growing 
animation, apparently wishing to tell Pierre his new view 
on things. He spoke in French. “Je ne connais duns la 
eve que deux mawe bien réels: eest le remord et la maladie. 
Li west de bien que Vabsence de ces maux. To live for my- 
self, escaping these two evils, that is now my wisdom.” 

“And the love for your neighbour ? and self-sacrifice ?” 
Pierre hastened to say. “ No, I cannot agree with you. 
It is not enough to live in such a way as not to wrong 
and not to have remorse. I lived so: I lved for myself 
and wasted my hfe. And only now that I live, at least 
that I try ” (Pierre modestly corrected himself) “to live 
for others, only now have I grasped the whole happiness 
of life. No, I will not agree with you, and you yourself 
do not believe what you say.” 

Prince Andréy glanced silently at Pierre and smiled a 
sarcastic smile. 

“Wait until you see my sister, Princess Marya. You 
will agree together,” he said. “ Maybe you art right in 
your own case,” he continued, after a moment’s silence, 
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“but everybody lives according to his fashion: you lived 
for yourself, and you say that you almost wasted your 
life in that way, and that you found your happiness only 
when you began to live for others. But I have experi- 
enced the very opposite. I lived for glory. (Now what 
is glory? The same love of others, the desire to do some- 
thing for them, the desire to get their praise.) And so, 
I lived for others, and I not only came very near wasting 
my life, but near losing it entirely. I have become calmer 
only from the moment I began to live for myself.” 

“But how can one live for oneself?” Pierre asked, get- 
ting excited. “And your son, your sister, your father?” 

“ They are my ego, and not others,” said Prince Andréy. 
“ But others, your neighbour, le prochain, as you and Prin- 
cess Marya call them, are the chief source of error and 
evil. Le prochain are your Kiev peasants, whom you wish 
to benefit.” 

He looked at Pierre with a sarcastic and provoking 
glance. He evidently challenged Pierre. 

“You are jesting,” Pierre said, growing ever more ex- 
cited. “What error and evil can there be in my having 
wished (even though I have accomplished little), in my 
having wished to do good, and having done a little? 
What evil can there be in the fact that unfortunate peo- 
ple, our peasants, men who are like ourselves, who grow 
up and die without any other conception of God and 
truth than what they get from ceremonies and meaning- 
less prayers, will be instructed in the consoling beliefs of 
a future life, retribution, reward, consolation? What 
error and evil is there in offering material aid to men 
who die of diseases, in giving them a physician and a 
hospital, and in giving an old man an asylum? And is 
it not a palpable and certain benefit if I afford rest ‘and 
leisure to a peasant and a woman with a babe, who have 
no rest, either in the daytime, or at night?” said Pierre, 
speaking rapidly and lisping. “I did that, though badly, 
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though insufficiently, still, I did something toward it, and 
you not only cannot persuade me that that which I did 
was not good, but even that you believe it to be bad. 
But, above all,” continued Pierre, “I know, and know it 
firmly, that the pleasure of doing good is the only real 
happiness of life.” 

«Yes, if you put the question like that, then it is a 
different matter,” said Prince Andréy. “TI build a house, 
plant a garden, while you build hospitals. Hither is a 
good pastime. But what is just and what good, let him 
judge who knows everything, and not us. If you want 
to dispute, very well, let us dispute,” he added. 

They left the table and sat down on the porch, which 
took the place of a balcony. 

“Let us discuss it,” said Prince Andréy. “You talk 
about schools,” he continued, bending down one finger, 
“instruction, and so forth, that is, you want to bring him 
out,” he said, pointing to a peasant who passed by them 
and pulled off his hat, “from his animal state and give 
him moral needs, whereas to me the only possible hap- 
piness is the animal happiness, of which you want to 
deprive him. I envy him, and you want to make him 
like me, without giving him my means. Secondly, you 
say you want to ease his labours, whereas, in my opinion, 
physical labour is just such a necessity, just such a con- 
dition of life for him, as mental labour is for you and me. 
You cannot stop thinking. I le down to sleep at three 
o'clock; thoughts come to me, and I cannot fall asleep; 
I toss about and do not sleep until morning because I 
think and cannot refrain from thinking, just as he cannot 
keep from ploughing, or mowing ; otherwise he will go to 
the tavern, or will grow ill Just as I cannot endure his 
terrible physical labour, and should die in a week from it, so 
he will not be able to endure my physical indolence, from 
which he would only grow fat and die. Thirdly, what was 
it you said?” Prince Andréy bent down his third finger. 
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“Oh, yes, hospitals, medicine. He has an apoplectic 
stroke, he dies, and you bleed him and cure him. He 
will be walking about a cripple for ten years, a burden to 
everybody. It is more convenient and simple for him to 
die. Others are born, and there are too many of them, 
anyway. If you were sorry to lose a labourer, I could 
understand it, but no, you want to cure him out of love 
for him. He does not want that; and besides, what an 
idea to imagine that medicine has ever cured a man! I 
can understand that it kills!” he said, with an evil frown, 
and turning away from Pierre. 

Prince Andréy expressed his thoughts so clearly and 
distinctly that it was evident he had thought of it before, 
and he spoke cheerfully and rapidly, hke a man who had 
not spoken for a long time. His glance grew more ani- 

mated in measure as his judgments became more hope- 
less. 

«Ah, this is terrible, terrible!” said Pierre. “But I 
cannot understand how one can live with such ideas. 
I have been assailed by such minutes; it happened only 
lately, in Moscow and on my journey, and then I fall to 
such an extent that I do not live,— everything repels 
me — especially, 1 myself. Then I do not eat, do not 
wash myself — well, how is it with you ?” 

“Why should I not wash myself? That is not clean,” 
said Prince Andréy. “On the contrary, one must try to 
make life as pleasant as possible. I lve not by my will, 
consequently I must live as well as I can until my death, 
without being in anybody’s way.” 

“ But what impels you to live with such ideas? It will 
only lead to sitting indolently, without undertaking any- 
thing —” 

“Life does not leave us alone. I should be very happy 
not to have to do anything, but on the one hand, the 
nobility of this neighbourhood have done me the honour 
of choosing me for their marshal, and I had the greatest 
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difficulty in declining that honour. They could not 
understand that I lack that which they need; that I have 
not that good-natured and solicitous platitude which is 
needed in that place. Then, here was the house that I 
had to get built, in order to have a corner in which to be 
at rest. Now we have the militia.” - 

“Why do you not serve in the army ?” 

«After Austerlitz?” Prince Andréy said, gloomily. 
“No, much obliged. I have vowed that I would not 
serve in the active Russian army, and I would uot, if 
Bonaparte were here, near Smolénsk, threatening Lysyya 
Gory. No, I would not serve in the Russian army even 
then. And so I told you,” Prince Andréy continued, 
after calming down, “now we have the militia on our 
hands: father is commander-in-chief of the third district, 
and my only chance of freeing myself from active serv- 
ice is to be attached to him.” 

«So you serve ?” 

« Yes.” 

He was silent for awhile. 

«Why, then, do you serve ?” 

“JT will tell you why. My father is one of the most 
remarkable men of his age. But he is getting old, and he 
is not so much cruel, as overactive. He 1s terrible in his 
habits of unlimited power, and in the especial power 
granted to the commanders-in-chief by the emperor. If 
I had two weeks ago been two hours late he would have 
hanged the protocolist at Yukhnov,” Prince Andréy said, 
with a smile. “And so T serve, because no one has any 
influence with my father but myself, and J now and then 
save him from acts which later would cause him tor- 
ments.” 

“« Now you see ?” 

«Yes, mais ce nest pas comme vous Ventendez,’ contin- 
ued Prince Andréy. “I have not wished that scoundrel 
of a protocolist the least good, for he stole some boots 
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from the militia; I should even have liked very much to 
see him strung up; but I was sorry for my father, that 1s, 
again for myself.” 

Prince Andréy was getting more and more animated. 
His eyes sparkled feverishly as he was trying to prove to 
Pierre that in his acts there never was any desire for any 
good to his neighbour. 

“You want to free the peasants,” continued he. “ That 
is very nice, but not for you (I do not suppose you have 
ever had a peasant flogged to death or sent to Siberia), and 
still less is it good for the peasants. If they are beaten, 
flogged, and sent to Siberia, [ do not think they are any 
worse for it. In Siberia they lead the same bestial lives, 
and the scars on their bodies will heal, and they will be as 
happy as before. But those who really need it are the 
people who perish morally, who by their acts fill them- 
selves with remorse, who suppress this remorse, and grow 
coarse, because they have the power of punishing arbitra- 
rily. It is for these people that I am sorry, and for their 
sakes I should like to liberate the peasants. You may 
never have seen it, but I have seen good people, who have 
been educated in the traditions of this unlimited power, 
with their advancing age, when they become more irrita- 
ble, grow cruel and coarse ; they know it, but cannot con- 
trol themselves, and grow ever more unhappy.” 

Prince Andréy was speaking with such vim that Pierre 
instinctively thought that these ideas had been inspired in 
Andréy by his father. He made no reply to him. 

“Tt is for these people that I am sorry. I am sorry for 
their human dignity, their peace of conscience, their purity, 
and not for the peasants’ backs and heads, which, no mat- 
ter how much you flog and shave them, remain the same 
backs and heads they were before.” 

“No, no, and a thousand times no, — I will never agree 
with you,” said Pierre. 


XIT. 


In the evening Prince Andréy and Pierre seated them- 
selves in the carriage and drove to Lysyya Géry. Prince 
Andréy, glancing at Pierre, now and then interrupted the 
silence by discourses which proved that he was in a happy 
frame of mind. 

He pointed to the fields and spcke of his improvements. 
Pierre kept a sullen silence, answering in monosyllables, 
and seeming to be absorbed in thought. 

Pierre was thinking that Prince Andréy was unhappy 
and in error, and did not know the true light, and that he 
must go to the aid of Prince Andréy, enlightening and 
lifting him up. But the moment Pierre began to think of 
what he was going to tell him, he felt that Prince Andréy 
would with one word, with one judgment, overthrow all 
his precepts, and so he was afraid to begin and to expose 
himself to the possibility of having his beloved holiness 
ridiculed. | 

“Why do you think,” Pierre suddenly began, lowering 
his head, and assuming the look of a butting ox, “ why do 
you think that way? You must not think that way.” 

“What do I think about?” Prince Andréy asked him, 
in wonderment. 

« About life, about man’s destiny. That must not be. I 
thought so myself, and I was saved, do you know by what ? 
By Freemasonry. No, do not smile! Freemasonry is not 
a religious sect, given to ceremonies, as I myself used to 
think, but the best and only expression of the best and 
everlasting sides of humanity.” 
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He began to expound Freemasonry to Prince Andréy, as 
he understood it. 

He told him that Freemasonry was the teaching of 
Christianity, liberated from governmental and religious 
fetters, the teaching of equality, brotherhood, and exe. 

“ Our sacred brotherhood is the only thing that has a 
real meaning in hfe; everything else is a dream,” said 
Pierre. “You must know, my friend, that outside this 
association everything is full of falsehood and lies, and I 
agree with you that an intelhgent and good man has noth- 
ing to do but, ike yourself, to live out his days, trying not 
to interfere with anybody else. But make yourself famuil- 
iar with our fundamental convictions, enter our brother- 
hood, give yourself to us, permit 3 yourself to be guided, and 
you will feel yourself at once, as ] have felt myself, a part 
of that immense, invisible chain, the beginning of which 
is lost in heaven,” said Pierre. 

Prince Andréy listened to Pierre's discourse in silence, 
looking straight in front of him. Several times, when the 
noise of the carriage prevented his catching Picrre’s words, 
he asked him to repeat them. Pierre s saw, from the pecul- 
iar sparkle which flained up in Prince Andrey’s eyes, that 
his words were not uttered in vain, and that Prince 
Andréy would not interrupt lim, and would not laugh at 
his words. 

They approached a river which had overflowed its 
banks, and they had to cross it in a ferry. Wlnle the 
carriage and the horses were being put on, they walked 
down to the ferry. Prince Andréy, leaning on the balus- 
trade, looked silently down the river, which was gleaming 
in the setting sun. 

“What do vou think of this?” asked Pierre. “Why 
are you silent ?” 

“What do I think? JI am hstening to you. You are 
right,” said Prince Andréy, “but you say: enter our 
brotherhood, and we will show you the aim of life and 
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the destiny of man, and the laws governing the universe. 
Who are those ‘we’? How is it you know everything ? 
Why do I alone not see that which you see? You see 
upon earth the kingdom of good and truth, but I do not 
see it.” 

Pierre interrupted him. 

“ Do you believe in the future life ?” he asked. 

“The future life?” repeated Prince Andréy, but Pierre 
gave him no time to reply, and accepted his repetition as 
a negation, the more so since he knew Prince Andréy’s 
former atheistic convictions. 

“ You say that you cannot see the kingdom of good and 
truth upon earth. I, tov, did not see it, and could not see 
it, so long as I looked upon life as the end of everything. 
Upon earth, particularly upon this earth” (Pierre pointed 
to the field), “there is no truth,—all is falsehood and 
evil; but in the world, in the whole world, there is the 
kingdom of truth, and we are — now —the children of 
earth, and in eternity — the children of the whole uni- 
verse. Do I not feel in my soul that I form a part of this 
immense, harmonious whole? Do I not feel that in this 
immense, endless number of beings, in which the Divin- 
ity — call it the higher power, if you please —is mani- 
fested, I constitute one link, one step from the lower 
beings to the higher? Since I clearly see the staircase 
which leads from the plant to man, why should I suppose 
that this staircase breaks off with me, and does not lead 
higher? I feel that I cannot disappear, as nothing dis- 
appears in the universe, and that I shall always be, as I 
have always been. I feel that besides me there are 
spirits above me, and that there is truth in the universe.” 

“Yes, that is Herder’s teaching,” said Prince Andréy, 
“but that, my friend, will not convince me; nothing but 
life and death convinces. What convinces you is that 
you see a precious being, who is united with you, whom 
you have wronged, and whose wrongs you hope to mend” 
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(Prince Andréy’s head quivered, and he turned his face 
away), “and suddenly that being suffers, is in agony, and 
ceases to exist—- Why? It is impossible that there 
should be no answer to it! I believe that there is one — 
It is this that convinces, and it has convinced me,” said 
Prince Andréy. 

« Yes, yes,” said Pierre, “do I not say the same?” 

“No. All I say is that you are convinced of the ne- 
cessity of a future life, not by arguments, but by this: 
when you go through life hand in hand with a person, 
and suddenly that person disappears there in the void, 
and you yourself stop before that abyss and look into it — 
And I have peered into it —” 

“Very well! You know that there is a there, and 
that there is somebody? The there is the future life, 
and the somebody is God.” 

Prince Andréy made no reply. The carriage and the 
horses had long been on the other shore, and hitched, and 
the sun was half-hidden, and the evening frost had cast 
stars on the puddles near the ford, but Pierre and Andréy, 
to the surprise of the lackeys, the coachmen, and the 
ferrymen, were still standing on the ferry, and talking. 

“If there is a God and a future life, then there is truth, 
there is virtue; and the highest happiness of man consists 
in striving after it. We must live, we must love, we must 
believe,” said Pierre, “that we live not only to-day, on 
this globe of earth, but that we have lived and shall 
live in eternity there, in everything.” (He pointed to 
heaven.) 

Prince Andréy stood, leaning against the balustrade of 
the ferry, and, listening to Pierre, did not take his eyes 
off the ruddy gleam of the sun on the bluish expanse 
of the water. Pierre grew silent. There was a complete 
calm. The ferry had landed long ago, and only the 
waves of the stream splashed with a feeble sound against 
the hulk. It seemed to Prince Andréy that this splash- 
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ing of the waves kept saying, to Pierre’s words: “It 1s 
true, believe it!” 

Prince Andréy heaved a sigh and looked, with a beam- 
ing, childlike, tender glance at the heated, ecstatic face of 
Pierre, who was still timid in the presence of his superior 
friend. 

« Yes, if it all were so! ’ he said. “Come, now, let us 
get into the carriage,’ added Prince Andréy, and, upon 
leaving the ferry, he looked at the heaven, to which Pierre 
had pointed, and for the first time, after the battle of 
Austerlitz, he now saw that high, eternal heaven, which 
he had seen, lying on the field “of battle, and something 
long dormant, something that was best in him, suddenly 
awoke joyfully and youthfully in his soul. That sensa- 
tion disappeared the moment Prince Andréy again entered 
upon the habitual conditions of life, but he knew that the 
feeling which he did not know how to develop was living 
within him. His meeting with Pierre was for him an 
epoch, with which a new hfe in his inner world began, 
though externally it seemed to be the same. 


XTITL. 


Ir was dark, when Prince Andréy and Pierre drove up 
the main driveway of the manor at Lysyya Gory. As 
they were approaching it, Prince Andréy with a sinile 
directed Pierre’s attention to the agitation which took 
place at the back porch. A stooping old woman, with a 
wallet on her shoulder, and a low-statured man in black, 
wearing long hair, started running back to the gate. Two 
women ran out after them, and all four, looking back at 
the carriage, ran frightened up the back porch. 

“These are Marya’s God’s people,” said Prince Andréy. 
“They took us for her father. This is the only thing in 
which she disobeys him: he orders these pilgrims to be 
driven away, and she receives them.” 

«What are God’s people?” asked Pierre. 

Prince Andréy had no time to answer him. The serv- 
ants came out to mect them, and he asked them where 
the old prince was, and how soon he was expected back. 

The old prince was still in town, and he was expected 
back at any moment. 

Prince Andréy took Pierre to his room, which was 
always ready to receive him in the house of his father, 
and himself went to the nursery. 

« Let us go to my sister,” Prince Andréy said to Pierre 
upon returning. “I have not yet seen her; she is now 
hiding from me and sitting with her God’s people. Serves 
her right: she will be embarrassed, and you will see the 
God’s people. C’est cwriewx, ma parole.” 

“ Owest-ce que c'est que God’s people ?” asked Pierre. 
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“You will see.” 

Princess Marya was actually confused ; she blushed in 
spots, when they entered. In her cosy room, with lamps 
before the shrines, a young boy, with a long nose and 
long hair, wearing a monk’s hood, was sitting near her on 
the sofa, not far from a samovar. In an armchair near 
by sat a lean, wrinkled old woman, with the meek ex- 
pression that is characteristic of a childish face. 

“André, pourquor ne pas m’avorr prévenue ?” she said, 
with a mild rebuke, standing in front of her pilgrims, like 
a hen before her chicks. 

“ Charmée de vous voir. Je suis tres charmée de vous 
voir,’ she said to Pierre, while he kissed her hand. 

She had known him as a child, and now his friendship 
with Andréy, his misfortune with his wife, and, above 
all, his gocd, simple face disposed her favourably toward 
him. She looked at him with her beautiful, beaming 
eyes, and seemed to say: “I love you very much, but 
please do not ridicule my people.” Having exchanged 
the first few greetings In French, they sat down. 

«Ah, Ivdnushka, too, is here,” said Prince Andréy, in- 
dicating the young pilgrim with his smile. 

“André!” Princess Marya said, imploringly. 

“Tl faut que vous sachiez que cest une femme,’ Andréy 
said to Pierre. 

« André, au nom de Dieu,” repeated Princess Marya. 

It was evident that Prince Andréy’s sarcastic attitude 
to the pilgrims and the futile defence put up for them 
by Princess Marya were the customary, well-established 
relations between them. 

“Mais, ma bonne amie,” said Prince Andréy, “vous 
devriez au contratre métre reconnaisante de ce que Jex- 
plique & Pierre votre intimité avec ce gewne homme.” 

“Vraiment ?” Pierre said, with a curious and a serious 
look, for which Princess Marya was especially grateful 
to him. He glanced above his glasses at the face of 
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Ivdénushka, who, seeing that they were talking of him, 
cast his cunning eyes upon them all. 

Princess Marya had no cause to feel embarrassed for 
her people. They were not in the least intimidated. The 
old woman, lowering her eyes, but looking sidewise at 
the newcomers, turned her cup upside down on the saucer 
and placed her unfinished piece of sugar near by. She 
sat calm and immovable in her chair, waiting to have 
another cup of tea offered to her. Iv Snushka drank his 
tea from the saucer and kept looking stealthily with 
his cunning, feminine eyes at the young people in the 
room. 

“Where have you been, in Kiev?” Prince Andréy 
asked the old woman. 

« Yes, father,” replied the garrulous old woman, “I have 
had the pleasure of receiving the holy and divine com- 
munion from the saints, at Christmas. But now, father, 
I am from Kolydzin, where a great grace has been re- 
vealed —” 

“« And has Ivénushka been with you ?” 

“T wander all by myself, benefactor,” said IvAnushka, 
trying to speak ina bass voice. “It was only in Yukhnov 
that I fell in with Pelagéyushka 

Pelagéyushka interrupted her companion ; she evidently 
wanted to tell what she had seen. 

“In Kolyazin, father, a great grace has been revealed.” 

“What is it? New relics?” asked Prince Andrey. 

“Stop, Andréy,” said Princess Marya. “ Don’t tell him, 
Pelagéyushka !” 

“Why not, mother? Why not tell him? I love him. 
He is good, he is the chosen of God: he, my benefactor, 
once gave me ten roubles, and I remember him. When I 
was in Kfev, Kiryiisha said to me, — Kiryusha is a saintly 
fool, a true man of God, — he goes barefoot in winter and 
summer, —‘ Why do you wander in wrong places?’ says 
he, ‘Go to Kolydzin, there a new miracle-working image 
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of the most holy Mother of God has appeared.’ When I 
heard that, I took leave of the saints and went —” 

All were silent; only the pilgrim spoke in an even 
voice, sucking in the air. 

“T came, father, and the people said to me: ‘A great 
grace has been revealed,— myrrh is dripping from the 
cheek of the most holy Mother of God —’” 

“All right, all right, you will tell later,” said Princess 
Marya, blushing. 

“Permit me to ask her,” said Pierre. “ Did you see it 
with your own eyes?” he asked. 

“Of course, father, I was deemed worthy to see it. 
There was such a hght on her cheek, just like the 
heavenly light, and from her cheek it kept dripping and 
dripping —” 

“But that is deception,” naively remarked Pierre, who 
had attentively listened to the pilgrim. 

“Ah, father, don’t say that!” Pelagéyushka said, in 
terror, turning to Princess Marya for succour. 

“That is the way the people are deceived,” he repeated. 

“OQ Lord Jesus Christ!” the old woman said, making 
the sign of the cross. “Qh, father, don’t say that! There 
was a ‘jineral’ who did not believe it; he said that the 
monks were deceiving, and the moment he said that, he 
grew blind. And he dreamt that the Virgin of Péchersk 
came to him and said: ‘ Believe in me, and I will cure 
you!’ And so he began to beg to be taken to her. Jam 
telling you the gospel truth,—TI saw it myself. He was 
brought blind, as he was, to her; he went up, fell down, 
and said: ‘Cure me, and I will give you,’ says he, ‘all the 
Tsar has granted me!’ Isaw it myself, father, and I saw 
the decoration that is attached to her. Well, he regained 
his sight! Itis sinful to talk that way. God will punish 
you,” she turned, exhortatively, to Pierre. 

“How did the decoration get on the image?” asked 
Pierre. 
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“Was the Virgin promoted to the rank of general ?” 
Prince Andréy asked, smiling. 

Pelagéyushka suddenly grew pale and wrung her hands 
in despair. 

« Father, it is sinful for you to speak thus,—— you havea 
son!” she said, suddenly passing from paleness to a purple 
colour. 

“ Father, may God forgive you for what you have said.” 
She made the sign of the cross. “QO Lord, forgive him! 
Mother, what is this?” she turned to Princess Marya. 

She rose and, almost weeping, began to take up her 
wallet. She evidently felt afraid and ashamed of having 
received benefaction in that house, where they could talk 
that way, and at the same time, was sorry henceforth to 
forego the benefactions. 

«Why do you do that?” said Princess Marya. “ Why 
did you come here ? ” 

“Tam only Jesting, Pelagéy ushka,” said Pierre. “ Prin- 
cesse, ma purole, je Wat pas voulu Voffenser, I did not 
mean to. Don’t take it to heart; I only jested,” he said, 
with a timid sinile, and anxious to wipe out his guilt. 

“T did it, but he only jested.” 

Pelagéyushka stopped, with an incredulous glance, but 
on Pierre’s face there was such a sincere repentance, and 
Prince Andréy looked so timidly at Pelagéyushka and at 
Pierre, that she soon calmed down. 


XIV. 


THE pilgrim composed herself and, again invited to 
speak, for a long time told them about Father Aifilékhi, 
who had been such a holy man that he smelled of in- 
cense, about how her friends, the monks, during her last 
pilgrimage to Kiev gave her the keys to the Grottoes, aud 
how she, taking hardtack with her, passed forty-eight 
hours with the saints in the Grottoes. “I would pray to 
one, and then to another. Then J would sleep awhile, 
and would again lie down with a saint; how calm it was 
in there, and what grace! I did not feel at all lke com- 
ing out to God’s world.” 

Pierre listened to her attentively and in all seriousness. 
Prince Andréy left the room. And soon after, leaving 
the God’s people to fimsh their tea, Princess Marya led 
Pierre to the drawing-room. 

“You are very kind,” she said to him. 

«Oh, I really did not mean to offend her: I understand 
and appreciate these feelings !” 

Princess Marya looked ‘at him in silence, and smiled 
tenderly. “I have known you for a long time, and I love 
you like a brother,” she said. “How did you find An- 
dréy ?” she asked hurriedly, giving him no time to say 
anything in response to her kind words. “He troubles 
Ine a orcat deal. In the winter his health is better, but 
last spring the wound opened up, and the doctor said that 
he ought to go somewhere to get cured. I am also afraid 
for his moral condition. He is nob such as we women 
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carries it within him. To-day he is merry and animated , 
but it is your arrival that has affected him so: he is rarely 
in such a mood. If you could persuade him to go abroad ! 
He needs activity, and this even, quiet life ruins him. 
Others do not see that, but I do.” 

At ten o’clock the servants rushed to the porch, upon 
hearing the bells of the approaching carriage of the old 
prince. Prince Andréy and Pierre also went out on the 
porch. 

“ Who is this?” asked the old prince, as he, getting out 
of the carriage, noticed Pierre. 

“Ah! Very glad to see you! Kiss me!” he said, 
upon learning who the stranger was. 

The old prince was in a happy frame of mind and was 
kind to Pierre. Before supper, Prince Andréy, upon re- 
turning to his father’s cabinet, found the old prince in a 
heated conversation with Pierre. Pierre was proving to 
him that the time would come when there would be no 
war. The old prince, without getting angry, but with 
raillery, maintained the opposite. 

“Let the blood out of the veins and fill them with 
water, —then there will be no war. Women’s talk, 
women’s talk!” he said, kindly slapping Pierre’s shoulder, 
and walking over to the table, where Prince Andréy, who 
evidently did not wish to take part in the conversation, 
was rummaging through the papers brought from town by 
his father. The old prince went up to him and began to 
speak about affairs : 

“The marshal of nobility, Count Rostév, has not fur- 
nished one-half of the men. He came to town, and took 
it into his head to invite me to dinner —I gave him such 
a dinner— Look at this— Well, my dear,” Prince 
Nikol4y Andréevich turned to his son, slapping Pierre’s 
shoulder, “your friend is a fine fellow,—JI like him! 
He stirs me up. Many a fellow talks clever things, but 
I do not feel like listening to him, but he rants and stirs 
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me, an old man. Go, go!” he said, “maybe I will come 
to sit with you at your supper. I will dispute with 
him once more. You must love my silly girl, Princess 
Marya,” he called out to Pierre through the door. 

It was only now, during his visit at Lysyya Gory, that 
Pierre fully appreciated the whole strength and charm of 
his friendship with Prince Andréy. This charm was ex- 
pressed in his relations not only with him, but also with 
all his relatives and home-folk. Pierre at once felt him- 
self as an old friend of the stern old prince and of meek 
and timid Princess Marya, although he scarcely knew 
them. They all loved him. Not only Princess Marya, 
who was won over by his gentle relations with the pil- 
grims, looked at him with beaming olances, but the one- 
year-old Prince Nikolay, as his gt randfather called him, 
also smiled at Pierre and went to his arms. Mikha‘fl 
Ivanych and Mile. Bourienne looked at him with a smile 
of joy, when he talked with the old prince. 

The old prince came out to supper, which he apparently 
did for Pierre’s sake. During the two days of his stay at 
Lysyya Géry he was very kind to Pierre and invited him 
to come again. 

When Pierre had left, and all the members of the family 
were together, they began to pass their opinions on him, 
as is always the case after the departure of a stranger, 
and, as rarely happens, they had nothing but good things 
to say of him. 


XV. 


Upon his return from his furlough, Rostdév for the first 
time found out how strong his attachment was for Dent- 
sov and for the whole regnnent. 

As Rostév came nearer to the regiment he experienced 
a fecling akin to the one which he had experienced upon 
approaching the house in Povarskaya Street. When 
he saw the first hussar in the unbuttoned uniform of his 
reciment, when he recognized red-haired Deméntev and 
saw the pickets of the red horses, when Lavrishka joy- 
fully called out to his master, “The count has arrived !” 
and shagey-haired Denisov, who had been sleeping on his 
bed, came running out of his earth hut and embraced him, 
and the officers came out to greet the newcomer, Rostév 
experienced the same feeling as when his mother, his 
father, and his sisters had embraced him, and tears of joy, 
which rose in his throat, prevented his speaking. The 
regiment was also a home, and just as unchangeable and 
dear a home as the home of his parents. 

As he called on the commander of the regiment, re- 
ceived his appointiment in his old squadron, went down to 
see the officers of the day and the foraging grounds, 
entered into all the minutest details of the regiment, and 
felt himself deprived of liberty and fettered within a 
narrow and invariable frame, he experienced the same 
quietude, the same moral support and consciousness of 
being at home as he experienced under his paternal roof. 
There was not all that disorder of the free world, in which 
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choice; there was not Sdnya, with whom it was neces- 
sary to have explanations or avoid them. There was not 
the possibility of calling here and not being able to call 
there; there were not those twenty-four hours of the day 
that could be utilized in so many different ways; there 
was not that endless throng of men, of whom nobody was 
nearer and nobody farther ; there were not those indistinct 
and undetermined monetary affairs with his father, and 
no memory of his terrible loss to Délokhov. 

Here in the regiment everything was simple and clear. 
The whole world was divided into two uneven parts; one 
was our Pavlogradski regiment, and the other everything 
else. With this everything else he had nothing to do. 
In the regiment everything was known,— who was the 
lieutenant, who the captain, who was a good man and who 
not, and, above all, who was a comrade. The sutler gave 
on credit, and the pay came regularly every four months ; 
there was nothing to think about or to choose, but to 
keep from doing that which was regarded as bad in the 
Pavlogradski regiment; when you were sent anywhere 
you had to carry out ‘distinctly and clearly the orders 
given you, and all was well. 

Upon entering again on these definite conditions of his 
army life, Rostév experienced joy and quietude, such as 
a tired man feels when he les down to rest himself. 
During this campaign the army life was the more accept- 
able to Rostév since, after his loss to Délokhov (a deed 
for which, in spite of the consolations of his relatives, he 
could not forgive himself), he decided not to serve as 
before, but, in order to atone for his guilt, to serve well 
and be a perfect comrade and officer, that is, a perfect 
man, a thing which is so difficult in the world, and in 
the army seems So easy. 

Rostév, ever since his loss, had decided that in five 
years he would pay back his debt to his parents. They 
sent him ten thousand a year; he decided to take only 
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two thousand and to leave the rest to pay off his debt 
with. 


After repeated retreats, advances, and battles at Pultusk 
and at Preussisch-Eylau, our army was concentrated near 
Bartenstein. They were waiting for the arrival of the 
emperor, and for the beginning of a new campaign. 

The Pavlogrddski regiment, which was in that part of 
the army that had taken part in the expedition of the 
year 1805, had been newly made up in Russia and was too 
late for the first engagements of the campaign. It had 
been neither at Pultusk nor at Preussisch-Eylau, and in 
the second half of the campaign was attached to the army 
in action under Platov’s detachment. 

Platov’s detachment acted independently from the rest 
of the army. The Pavlogrddians took part in skirmishes 
with the enemy, made some prisoners, and once even cap- 
tured the carriages of Marshal Oudinot. In the month of 
April the Pavlogrddski regiment encamped for several 
weeks near a completely ruined German village without 
moving from the spot. 

It was thawing, the roads were muddy, it was cold, 
the ice on the rivers was breaking, the roads were impas- 
sable ; for several days no provision was given to either 
men or horses. As the supplies could not be carried over 
the roads, the soldiers scattered over the deserted villages 
around about to look for potatoes, but it was hard to find 
even those. 

Everything had been eaten up, and the inhabitants had 
fled; those who remained were worse off than mendi- 
cants, and there was nothing that could be taken from 
them. The soldiers, little given to compassion, frequently 
refused to make use of anything that belonged to them, 
and even gave them the last of their own. 

The Pavlogrédski regiment had lost only two men in 
wounded during its engagements, but about one-half of 
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the men died from hunger and diseases. The men were 
so sure to die in the hospitals that the soldiers who suf- 
fered from the ague or from swellings, caused by their bad 
food, preferred to do military service, with difficulty drag- 
ging their feet along in the ranks, rather than go to the 
hospitals. With the opening of spring the soldiers began 
to find a plant which grew up from the ground like aspar- 
agus and which they for some reason called “ Mary’s 
sweet root,” and scattered over the fields and meadows in 
search of that “ Mary’s sweet root” (which was very bitter), 
digging it out with their swords and eating it, in spite of 
the order not to eat that injurious plant. In the spring 
a new disease made its appearance,—a swelling of the 
legs, arms, and face, the cause of which the physicians 
ascribed to the use of that root. Despite the prohibition, 
the soldiers of Denisov’s squadron continued to eat chiefly 
“ Mary’s sweet root,” because the last hardtack had been 
stretched out for two weeks, giving only half a pound to 
each man, while the potatoes of the last consignment 
were frostbitten and sprouting. 

The horses, too, had been fed for two weeks on the 
straw thatches of the houses, and they looked horribly 
lean and were still covered with their winter fur, which 
came off in tufts. | 

In spite of such misfortune, the soldiers and officers 
continued living as of old; though their faces were pale 
and swollen, and though they wore tattered uniforms, the 
hussars aligned themselves as usual, tended their horses, 
groomed them, burnished their weapons, dragged down 
the straw from the roofs to be used as fodder, and went 
to the kettles to eat, although they always rose hungry, 
jesting about their nasty food and their empty stomachs. 
Just as before, the soldiers made camp-fires when not on 
duty, warming themselves naked at the fires, smoking, 
cleaning and baking the putrescent, sprouting potatoes, 
telling stories about the campaigns with Potémkin and 
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Suvérov, or fairy-tales about Alésha the Sly, or about 
Mikélka, the swain of Popdv. 

The officers, too, lived as before, by two or three to- 
gether, in unthatched, half-dilapidated houses. The older 
officers busied themselves with obtaining potatoes and 
straw, that is, with the means of subsistence for their 
men, while the younger ones, as always, were busy 
playing cards (there was much money on hand, though 
no sea or some innocent game, such as skittles or 
knuckle-bones. Little was said about the general state 
of affairs, partly because nothing definite was known, and 
partly because they had a dim presentiment that the 
general condition of the war was bad. 

Rostév lived, as before, with Denisov, and their rela- 
tions of friendship were now much closer than before the 
furlough. Denisov never spoke of Rostdév’s family, but 
from the tender friendship which the commander showed 
for his officer, Rostov felt that the unhappy love of the 
old hussar for Natasha had something to do with his 
intensified friendship. Denisov tried to subject Rostov 
to dangers as little as possible, took care of him, and after 
an engagement expressed his especial delight when he 
saw him hale and unharmed. 

During one of his reconnoitring tours, Rostév, in search 
of some supplies, came to a deserted, ruined village, and 
there found the family of an old Pole and his daughter 
with a suckling babe. They were almost naked and 
starving, and could not leave, as they had no means. 
Rostév took them to his stopping-place, lodged them in 
his quarters, and supported them for several weeks, while 
the old man was regaining his strength. One of Rostév’s 
comrades, talking about women, began to laugh at Rostév, 
saying that he was more cunning than all of them, and 
that it would do him no harm to introduce the pretty 
Polish woman he had saved to all his friends. Rostév 
took the jest as an insult, and, flaring up, told the officer 
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such rude things that Denisov had great difficulty in 
keeping the two officers from fighting a duel. When the 
officer left and Denisov, who did not know Rostdév’s rela- 
tions with the Polish woman, began to upbraid him for 
his temper, Rost6v said to him : 

“Tam sorry, but she is like a sister to me, and I cannot 
deseri 
because —”’ 

Denisov slapped him on the shoulder and began rapidly 
to walk up and down in the room, without “looking at 
Rostév, which was his way of doing when he was under 
great excitement. 

“What a foolish race the Rostévs are!” he muttered, 
and Rostév saw tears in Denisov’s eyes. 





XVI 


In April the troops were stirred by the news that the 
emperor was coming to see the army. Rostédv did not 
take part in the review which the emperor made at Bar- 
tenstein: the Pavlogradski regiment was doing outpost 
duty far beyond Bartenstein. 

They were bivouacking. Denisov and Rostév were 
living in an earth hut which the soldiers had dug for 
them and which was covered with boughs and turf. The 
hut was built in the following manner, which was then 
coming into fashion: A ditch was dug an arshin and a 
half in width, two in depth, and three and a half in 
length. At one end of the ditch, steps were made, and 
that was the descent, — the porch; the ditch itself was 
the room, in which, with the more fortunate officers, such 
as the commander of the squadron, there was placed at 
the end opposite the entrance a board on sticks, and that 
was the table. On both sides of the ditch, the dirt was 
removed about one arshin in width, and those were the 
two beds and the sofas. The roof was constructed in 
such a way that it was possible to stand upright in the 
middle of the room, and on the bed one could even sit up, 
if one moved up toward the table. In the hut of Denisov, 
who lived luxuriously, because the soldiers of his squadron 
loved him, there was a board in the fagade of the roof, 
with a broken, pasted-up window-pane in it. When it 
was very cold, the soldiers brought to the steps (which 
part of the dusout Denfsov called his antechamber) hot 
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such an extent that the officers, of whom there were 
always a great number with Denisov and Rostdév, could 
take off their coats. 

In April Rostév was officer of the day. At eight o’clock 
in the morning, upon returning home after a sleepless 
night, he ordered live coals brought to him, changed his 
linen, which was wet through from the rain, prayed, drank 
tea, warmed himself, put his things in order in his corner 
and on the table, and with a weather-beaten, burning face, 
in his shirt-sleeves, lay down on his back, placing his 
armas under his head. He was reflecting with joy that 
in a few days he would get a promotion to the next rank 
for his last recounoitring, and was waiting for the return 
of Denisov. Rostév was anxious to have a chat with 
him. 

Outside of the hut could be heard the pealing shouts 
of Denisov, who apparently was excited. Rustév moved 
up to the window to see with whom he was talking, and 
saw Sergeant-Major Topchéenko. 

“T have told you not to let them chew that root, Mary’s 
root, or what do you call it?” shouted Denisov. “I saw 
it myself: Lazarchuk brought it from the field.” 

“T told them so, but they do not obey me, your Excel- 
lency,” replied the sergeant-major. 

Rostév again lay down on his bed, thinking joyfully: 
“Tet him have his trouble now, but I have done my work, 
and I will he here, He could hear outside 
now not only the sergeant-major, but also Lavrishka, 
Denisov’s wide-awake, roguish orderly. Lavrushka was 
telling about some teams, hardtack, and oxen, which he 
had seen on his way to fetch supplies. 

Outside of the hut again could be heard Denisov’s 
receding call and the words: “ Second platoon, saddle!” 

eT wouder where they are going,” thought Rostév. 

Five minutes later Denisov entered the hut, lay down 
with his dirty feet on his bed, angrily smoked a pipe, 
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scattered his things all about him, put on his Cossack 
whip and his sabre, and started to leave the dugout. To 
Rostév’s question whither he was going, he replied, in- 
definitely, that he had something to do. 

“Let God and the great Tsar judge me!” said Denfsov, 
on leaving. Rostdédv heard outside the splashing of the 
feet of several horses in the mud. Rostdév did not even 
take the trouble to find out whither Denisov had gone. 
After warming himself up in his corner, he fell asleep, 
and left the hut only in the evening. Denisov had not 
yet returned. The weather had cleared off: near the 
adjoining earth hut two officers and a yunker were play- 
ing at skittles, using long radishes for poles, which they 
were sticking into the soft eround, under general laughter. 
Rostév joined them. In the middle of their came, the 
officers saw some carts coming toward them ; about fifteen 
hussars on horseback were following them. The carts, 
which were under the convoy of the hussars, approached 
the pickets, and a throne of hussars surrounded them. 

“And Denisov has been worrying all the time,” said 
Rostév. “ At last the supplies have come.” 

“How happy the soldiers will be!” said the officers. 

A little distance behind the hussars rode Denisov, 
accompanied by two officers of infantry, with whom he 
was talking. ostdv went up to them. 

“T warn you, captain,” said one of the officers, a small, 
haggard fellow, who apparently was in a rage. 

“T told you I would net give it back to you,” replied 
Denisov. 

“You will be responsible for it, captain, — this is 
robbery, —to take the transports away from your own 
people! Our soldiers have not had anything to eat for 
two days.” 

“And mine have not eaten anything for two weeks,” 
replied Denisov. 

“This is highway robbery, and you will be responsible 
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for it, dear sir!” the officer of infantry repeated, raising 
his voice. 

“What do you want of me? Eh?” shouted Denisov, 
suddenly getting excited. “I will be responsible for it, 
and not you! And you had better not buzz around here, 
if you know what is good for you. March!” he cried to 
the officers. 

“Very well,” the little officer exclaimed, not in the 
least intimidated, “if you are going to rob, 1 will—” 

“To the devil march, at double-quick, while you are 
able to!” And Denisov turned the horse on the officer. 

« All right, all right,” said the officer, with a threat, and, 
turning his horse around, he rode off at a trot, shaking in 
the saddle. 

«A dog on a fence, a live dog on a fence,” Denisov 
called out, applying to them the most offensive ridicule 
which a cavalryman can use to an infantry officer on 
horseback. Riding up to Rostdév, he burst out laughing: 
“T have captured it from the infantry, I have captured a 
transport by force!” he said. “ Well, our soldiers could 
not be expected to starve, could they ?” 

The carts which drove up to the hussars had been in- 
tended for a regiment of infantry, but, upon learning from 
Lavrushka that the transport was not protected, Denisov, 
with his hussars, captured it. The soldiers received an 
abundant supply of hardtack, and there was enough left 
to give to the other squadrons. 

On the following day, the commander of the regiment 
called up Denisov, to whom he said, covering his eyes 
with his open fingers: “I look at it like this; I know 
nothing, and will begin no action; but I advise you to 
ride down to the staff, and there, in the commissary 
department, to straighten out matters, and, if possible, to 
sign a receipt for the supplies, otherwise they will be put 
to the account of the regiment of infantry, and the case 
may be taken up and end badly for you.” 
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Denisov rode from the commander of the regiment 
directly to the staff, with the sincere desire of carrying 
out his advice. In the evening he returned to his hut ina 
condition in which Roustév had never before seen his friend. 
Denisov could not speak, and was choking. When Rostév 
asked him what the matter was, he only pronounced unin- 
tellivible curses and threats in a hoarse and feeble voice. 

Frightened by Denisov’s condition, Rost6év asked him 
to undress himself and to drink some water, and sent for 
the doctor. 

“To try me for robbery, oh! Let me have some more 
water. Let thei try me, but I will always beat rascals, 
and I will tell the emperor. Let me have some ice,” he 
mnuttered. 

The regimental doctor said that it was necessary to 
bleed him. A deep plate full of black blood came out of 
Denisov’s shaggy arm, and only then was he able to tell 
what had happened. 

“T arrive,” said Denisov. “‘Where is your chief?’ 
They showed me. ‘Won't you wait awhile?’ <«T am on 
duty, and I have ridden thirty versts to get here: I have 
no time to wait, — so report to him.’ All right, the arch- 
thief comes out; he takes it into his head to reprimand 
me: ‘This is maewey robbery!’ «Not he commits rob- 
bery,’ I said, ‘who takes provisions to feed his soldiers 
with, but he who takes them to put the out in his 
pocket! So, please, shutup!’ Allright. ‘Sign a receipt 
at the commissary ’s, and your affair w vill take the regular 
course.’ I arrive at the commissary’s. I walk in, — who, 
do you think, is at the table? No, guess!— Who 1s 
starving us?” shouted Denisov, striking the table so 
powerfully with the fist of his weakened arm that the 
table almost fell down, and the glasses leaped up. « Tel- 
yaénin! ‘What, so it is you who are starving us?’ I 
struck him on his snout as hard as I could. ‘ You scoun- 
dre] !’ he shouted, and such like, but still, I have had my 
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fun,” cried Denisov, showing his white teeth underneath 
his black moustache, with an expression of joy and malice. 
“ZT should have killed him if they had not taken me 
away.” 

“Don’t shout so, calm yourself!” said Rostév. “ Your 
blood is flowing again: wait, I have to change your 
bandage.” 

Denisov’s wound was dressed, and he was put down to 
sleep. On the next day he awoke happy and calm. 

But at noon the adjutant of the regiment came with a 
serious and sad face to Denisov’s and Rostdév’s common 
hut, and with a sad expression showed thei the formal 
document addressed to Major Denisov from the com- 
mander of the regiment, in which an inquiry was made 
about the occurrences of the previous day. The adjutant 
informed them that the affair necessarily would take a 
very bad turn, that a court martial had been appointed, 
and that under the existing severe laws against marauding 
and the insubordination of the troops, the affair, in the 
most favourable case, would end with degradation. 

The offended parties represented the case in such a way 
that it appeared that, after capturing the transport, Major 
Denisov, without any provocation, appeared in a drunken 
condition before the commissary-in-chief, calling him a 
thief and threatening to assault him, and that, being led 
out from him, he rushed into the chancery, where he gave 
blows to two officials and wrenched the hand of a third. 

To Rostév’s new questions, Denisov replied, laughing, 
that another man must have turned up there; that it was 
all nonsense; that he was not going to be afraid of any 
courts, and that if those rascals should dare to tackle him, 
he would answer them in such a way that they would 
remember him. 

Denfsov spoke contemptuously of the whole affair; but 
Rostév knew him too well not to observe that in his heart, 
though he concealed it from others, he was afraid of the 
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court martial and was tormented by this affair which, 
apparently, was going to end badly. Every day new in- 
quests were made; there were summons to the court, and 
on the Ist of May Denisov was ordered to transfer the 
command of his squadron to the senior officer below him, 
and to appear at the staff to give explanations in the cases 
of assault at the commissariat. On the day preceding, 
Platoy had made a reconnoitring of the enemy with two 
regiments of Cossacks and two squadrons of hussars. 
Denisov, as always, rode out in front of the cordon, 
parading his bravery. One of the bullets from a French 
sharpshooter’s gun struck him in the soft part of his thigh. 
At any other time Denisov probably would not have left 
the regiment with such a heht wound, but this time he 
made use of the oceasion and, going to the hospital, declined 
to appear at the staff in response to the summons. 


XVII. 


In June took place the battle of Friedland, in which the 
Pavlogradski regiment did not take part, and soon after 
a truce was declared. Rostdv, who felt deeply the absence 
of his friend, had received no news from him since his 
departure, and, being worried by the course of his affair 
and by the condition of his wound, he took advantage of 
the truce and asked permission to visit Denisov in the 
hospital 

The hospital was in a small Prussian town, which had 
twice been destroyed by the Lussian and the French 
troops. Even because it was summer, when it 1s so 
pleasant in the fields, this place, with its broken roofs and 
fences and with its obstructed streets, ragged inhabitants, 
and drunken and sick soldiers, who loafed in it, presented 
an unusually gloomy appearance. 

The hospital was in a stone building, standing in a yard 
with the remnants of a broken fence. Its winduw-sashes 
and panes were broken. Several bandaged, pale, and 
swollen soldiers were walking aud sitting in the yard in 
the sun. 

The moment Rostédv entered through the door of the 
house, he was overwhelmed by the odour of decaying flesh 
and of the lazaretto. On the staircase he met a Russian 
military surgeon, with a cigar in his mouth. He was 
followed by a Russian assistant. 

“J cannot tear myself to pieces,” said the doctor. 
“Come in the evening to Makdr Aleksyéevich, —I will 
be there.” 
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The assistant again asked for something. 

“Oh, do as you know best! What difference does it 
make ?” 

The doctor noticed Rostév, who was coming up the steps. 

“What do you want here, your Honour?” said the 
doctor, “What do you want? Is it that you want to 
catch the typhus, because you have escaped the bullets ? 
Here, my friend, is the house of the plague-stricken.” 

“Why ?” asked Rostov. 

“It is the typhus, dear sir. Whoever comes here is sure 
to die. Only Makéev” (he pointed to the assistant) “and 
I manage to live here. Some five of us doctors have died 
here already. Any new man that comes here is dead in 
a week,” the doctor said, with apparent pleasure. “We 
have summoned Prussian doctors, but our allies don’t like 
that.” 

Rostév explained to him that he wanted to see Major 
Denisov of the hussars, who was somewhere in the hos- 
pital 

“T donot know him, dear sir. You must consider that 
I have to attend by myself to three hospitals, with more 
than four hundred patients. It is lucky the Prussian 
charitable ladies send us coffee and about two pounds of 
lint a month, or else we should be entirely lost.” He 
laughed. “There are four hundred of them? Eh?” He 
turned to the assistant. 

The assistant looked exhausted. He was evidently 
waiting for the garrulous doctor to leave. 

“Major Denisov,” repeated Rostév, “he was wounded 
at Molliten.” 

“TI think he is dead. Eh, Makéev?” the doctor asked 
the assistant, with indifference. 

The assistant did not confirm his words. 

“Ts he a big, red-haired fellow?” asked the doctor. 

Rostév described Dentsov’s exterior. 

“There was, yes, there was such a fellow,” the doctor 
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said, as though with pleasure, “but he must be dead; 
however, I will look it up,—AI have some lists. Have 
you got them, Makéev ?” 

“ Makér Aleksyéevich has the lists,” said the assistant. 
“Please go to the officers’ department and you will see for 
yourself,” he added, turning to Rostév. 

“You had better not go there, dear sir,’ said the doctor, 
“or you will remain here yourself.” 

But Rostév bowed himself away, and asked the assist- 
ant to take him there. 

“Only don’t blame me,” the doctor called out at the 
foot of the staircase. 

Rostév and the assistant went into the corridor. The 
hospital odour was so strong in this dark corridor that 
Rostév clutched his nose and had to stop to collect him- 
self and be able to proceed. A door on the right opened, 
and a haggard, sallow man, barefooted and wearing noth- 
ing but his underwear, came out of it, walking with 
crutches. He leaned against the door-post and looked 
with sparkling, envious eyes at the passers-by. Rostév 
looked through the door and saw that the sick and the 
wounded lay there on the floor, on straw and on their 
overcoats. 

“May I go in and look at them?” asked Rostév. 

“« What is there to look at?” said the assistant. 

But Rostév went into the soldiers’ room, even because 
the assistant obviously did not want him to go there. 
The odour, to which he managed to get accustomed in the 
corridor, was even stronger here. The odour was a little 
changed: it was more pronounced, and it was apparent 
that it originated there. 

In a long room which was brightly illuminated by 
the sun, shining through large windows, the sick and the 
wounded lay in two rows, with their heads against the 
walls, leaving a passage in the middle. The majority of 
them were unconscious and paid no attention to the per- 
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sons entering. Those who were in their senses raised 
their bodies, or their haggard, sallow faces, and all looked 
fixedly at Rostév with the same expression of hope for 
succour, of reproach, and of envy of his health. Rostév 
walked up to the middle of the room, looked into the 
doors of the neighbouring rooms, which were open, and 
everywhere saw the same spectacle. He stopped, looking 
in silence all about him. He had not expected to see it. 
In front of him a sick soldier, apparently a Cossack, to 
judge from the cut of his hair, was lying on the bare floor, 
almost across the middle passage. This Cossack lay on 
his back, stretching out his enormous legs and arms. His 
face was purple, his eyes were so turned that only the 
whites could be seen, and on his bare red legs and arms 
the veins were swollen hke ropes. He kept striking his 
head against the floor, hoarsely repeating one and the 
same word. Rostdév listened attentively to him and was 
able to make out his word ; it was: “ Drink, drink, drink!” 
Rostév looked around, trying to find somebody who would 
put the sick man back to his place and would give him 
some water to drink. 

“Who is attending here to the patients?” he asked the 
assistant. 

Just then a soldier of the baggage train, a hospital 
attendant, came out from the adjoining room. Upon 
noticing Rostédv, he stopped in military fashion and 
saluted. 

“We wish you health, your Honour!” shouted the 
soldier, rolling his eyes on Rostév, whom he apparently 
took for some hospital authority. 

“Take him away and give him water to drink,” said 
Rostév, pointing to the Cossack. 

“Yes, your Honour,” the soldier readily responded, roll- 
ing his eyes more than before and straightening himself 
up, but still not budging from the spot. 

“No, nothing is to be done here,” thought Rostdév, low- 
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ering his eyes. He was on the point of leaving, when, on 
the right, he was conscious of a significant glance directed 
at him, and this made him turn around. Almost in the 
corner an old soldier, with a sallow, deathly lean, and 
stern face, was sitting in an overcoat, looking stubbornly 
at Rostédv. Rostédv saw that the old man wanted to ask 
him something. He went up to him and saw that only 
one leg of the old man was bent, the other having been 
taken off above the knee. A neighbour of this old man, 
who was lying motionless, with his head thrown back, at 
some distance from him, was a young scldier with a waxen 
paleness on his snub-nosed, freckled face, with his eyes 
rolled back beyond the lids. tustév looked at that snub- 
nosed soldier, and a chill ran up his spine. 

“But this one seems to be—” he turned to the 
assistant. 

“JT asked to have him taken away, your Honour,” said 
the old soldier, with a trembling of his lower jaw. “He 
died in the morning. They are people and not dogs —” 

“T will send somebody at once to take him away,” 
hurriedly said the assistant. “ Please, your Honour!” 

“Let us go, let us go!” hurriedly said Rostdév, and, 
lowering his eyes and stooping, as though wishing to pass 
unnoticed between these rows of reproachful and envious 
eyes, he left the room. 


XVIIL 


PasstnG along the corridor, the assistant took Rostév 
to the officers’ department, which consisted of three rooms, 
with the doors all open. In these rooms there were beds ; 
sick and wounded soldiers were sitting aud lying upon 
them. Several of them walked about the room in hospital 
cloaks. The first person, whom Rostdév met in the officers’ 
department, was a small, lean man without an arm, in 
a nightcap and a hospital cloak, walking around in the 
room, with a pipe in his mouth. Rostév scanned his face 
and tned to recall where he had seen it before. 

‘So God has granted us to meet here,” said the little 
man. “Tushin, Tushin, you remember, carried you on 
his gun-carriage at Schingraben ! You see they have cut 
off a piece of me —” he said, smiling, and showing him 
the empty sleeve of his cloak. “Are you looking for 
Vasil Dmitrievich Denisov? He is my roommate,” he 
said, upon finding out whom it was Rostév wanted to see. 
“ Here, here!” and Tushin Jed him to another room, from 
which proceeded the laughter of several voices. 

“ How can they laugh, how can they even live here ?” 
thought Rostév, still smelling the odour of decayed flesh, 
with which he had become ‘permeated in the hospital of 
the soldiers, and still seeing the envious faces that accom- 
panied him on both sides, and the face of the young 
soldier with the eyes turned up. 

Denfsov, having covered himself above his head with 
his coverlet, was sleeping on his bed, although it was 
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«Ah, Rostédv? Glad to see you,” he shouted, in the 
same voice with which he spoke in the regiment; but 
Rostév noticed with sadness that back of this habitual 
nonchalance and animation a new, evil, hidden feeling 
was apparent in Denisov’s face, intonations, and words. 

His wound, in spite of its lightness, had not healed up, 
although six weeks had passed since he had been wounded. 
In his face there was the same pale swelling which was 
perceptible on all the faces in the hospital. But it was 
not that which surprised Rostév; he was surprised to see 
that Denisov did not seem to be glad of his coming and 
smiled unnaturally at him. Denisov did not make any 
inquiries in regard to the regiment, nor in regard to the 
general course of events. When Rostév said anything 
about it, Denisov did not hear him. 

Rostév noticed also that it displeased Denisov to be 
reminded of the regiment and, in general, of that free life 
outside the hospital. He seemed to be anxious to forget 
his former hfe, and was interested only in his affair with 
the officials of the commissariat. In response to Rostdév’s 
question, in what condition his affair was, he immediately 
fetched from underneath his pillow a document which he 
had received from the court martial, and his rough copy 
of the reply toit. He grew animated when he began to 
read his paper, and directed Rostév’s attention to the sharp 
rejoinders which he made to his enemies. Dentsov’s 
hospital comrades, who had surrounded Rostdév, the new- 
comer from the free world without, began to scatter the 
moment Denisov began to read the document. Rostdv 
saw by their faces that these gentlemen had more than 
once heard the story, of which they had become tired. 
Only his neighbour on a bed, a fat uhlan, remained sitting 
on his cot, frowning gloomily and smoking a pipe, while 
little Tushin, with the one arm, continued to listen, dis- 
approvingly shaking his head. In the middle of his 
reading the uhlan interrupted Denfsov. 
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“In my opinion,” he said, turning to Rostdév, “it would 
be better just to petition the emperor for mercy. They 
say there will be great rewards given now, and he will 
certainly be pardoned —” 

“I to beg the emperor?” said Denisov, in a voice to 
which he wished to give its former energy and fire, but 
which sounded only like useless irritation. “ For what ? 
If 1 were a robber, | would ask his mercy, whereas I am 
to be tried for showi ing up the robbers. Let them try me, 
—J am not afraid of anybody. I have honestly served 
the emperor and my country, and I have not stolen! 
And I am to be disurac ‘ed and — Listen, I tell them 
straight out: ‘If I were a pilferer of the treasury —’” 

“Very cleverly written, I must say,” said Tushin. “ But 
that is another matter, Vastl Dmitrievich,” he also turned 
to Rostédv. “He must submit, and Vasili Dmitnevich 
does not want to. The auditor told you that your case 
was bad.” 

«Let it be bad!” said Denfsov. 

“The auditor has written a petition for you,” continued 
Tushin, “and you ought to sign it and send it by this 
gentleman. This gentleman ” (he pointed to Rostév) “no 
doubt has some friend on the staff. You will not get a 
better chance.” 

“But I said that I would not act basely,” Denfsov 
interrupted him, continuing the reading of his paper. 

Rostév did not dare to persuade Denisov, although he 
felt instinctively that the road proposed by Tiishin and 
the other officers was the safest, and although he would 
have been happy to have a chance to aid Denisov: he 
knew how imperturbable Denisov’s will was, and how 
just the cause of his excitement. 

When the reading of Denisov’s venomous papers, which 
lasted more than an hour, was ended, Rostdév said nothing. 
He was in the saddest frame of mind, and passed the rest 
of the day in the company of Denisov’s hospital friends, 
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who had again gathered about him, telling them what he 
knew, and listening to the stories of the others. Denisov 
kept a sullen silence during the whole afternoon. 

Late in the evening Rostév got ready to leave, and 
asked Denisov whether he had any message to send. 

“Yes, wait!” said Denisov, glancing at the officers. 
He took his documents from underneath his pillow, went 
up to the window, where his inkstand was standing, and 
sat down to write. 

«Evidently a whip cannot strike as hard as an axe- 
head,” he said, walking away from the window and hand- 
ing Rostdv an envelope. 

‘Tt was the petition to the emperor composed by the 
auditor, in which Denisov, saying nothing about the guilt 
of the commissariat, only asked to be pardoned. 

“Hand it in! Apparently — 

He did not finish his sentence, and smiled a sickly, false 
smile. 


XIX. 


Upon returning to the regiment, Rostév reported to the 
commander what condition Denfsov’s affair was in, and 
with the letter journeyed to Tilsit to see the emperor. 

On the 13th of June the Emperors of France and of 
Russia met at Tilsit. Boris Drubetskéy asked the impor- 
tant person, whose adjutant he was, to be appointed to 
the suite of the emperor at Tilsit. 

«Je voudrars voir le grand homme,” he said, speaking 
of Napoleon, whom he had heretofore called Buonaparte, 
as everybody else called him. 

“Vous parlez de Buonaparte?” the general said, 
smiling. 

Boris looked interrogatively at his general, and he saw 
at once that he was testing him in a jocular manner. 

“Mon prince, je parle de ’Empereur Napoléon,’ he 
replied. 

The general smiled and tapped him on the shoulder. 

« You will go far,” he said to him, and took him along. 

Boris was among the few on the Nyéman on the day 
of the meeting of the emperors; he saw the ferry-boats 
with the monograms, and Napoleon riding on the other 
shore, along the French guards; he saw the melancholy 
face of Emperor Alexander as he sat in the tavern on the 
shore of the river Nyéman, waiting for the arrival of 
Emperor Napoleon; he saw both emperors get into the 
boats, and Napoleon, who was the first to land on the 
ferry-boat, walk in a rapid gait and, meeting Alexander, 
give him his hand, and then both disappear in the 
pavilion. 
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Ever since Boris had found his way into the higher 
spheres, he had made it his habit carefully to watch 
everything which was going on all around him, and to 
make a note of it. During the meeting at Tilsit, he in- 
quired about the names of those persons who arrived with 
Napoleon, about the uniforms which they wore, and 
attentively lstened to the words uttered by important 
persons. He looked at his watch the moment the two 
emperors entered the pavilion, and did not fail to look at 
it again when Alexander caine out of it. The meeting 
had lasted one hour and fifty-three minutes: he noted 
down this fact in the evening, among a number of other 
occurrences which, su he felt, had a historical significance. 
As the suite of the emperor was very small, it was a very 
important thing to be present at the meeting of the 
emperors at Tilsit, if one was anxious to be successful in 
the service, and Boris, who was fortunate enough to be 
there, felt that his position was firmly established. He 
was not only known, but men had become accustomed to 
him. Twice he attended in person on the emperor, so 
that the emperor knew him by face, and all the people 
about him no longer looked upon him with disfavour as 
being a new person, but would have been surprised if he 
were not there. 

Boris was living with another adjutant, Count Zylinski, 
a Pole. Zylinski, who had been educated in Paris, was 
rich and passionately fond of the French, so that nearly 
every day, during their stay at Tilsit, French officers of the 
Guard and of the general staff gathered at the rooms of 
Zylinski and Boris for dinners and for lunches. 

On the evening of the 24th of June, Count Zylinski, 
Borfs’s roommate, arranged a dinner for his French 
acquaintances. At this supper the guest of honour was 
one of Napoleon’s adjutants; there were also several 
officers of the French Guard and a young boy, the de- 
scendant of an old aristocratic family in France, who was 
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a page to Napoleon. Qn that very evening, Rostdév, tak- 
ing advantage of the darkness, in order not to be recog- 
nized, arrived at Tilsit in a civilian’s dress, and went to 
the quarters occupied by Zylinski and Boris. 

In Rostév, as also in the whole army, from which he 
now arrived, there had not yet taken place that transfor- 
mation in respect to Napoleon and the French, who from 
enemies had suddenly become friends, which had taken 
place at headquarters and in Boris. In the army they 
still continued to experience the former mixed feeling of 
malice, contempt, and terror before Bonaparte and the 
French. It was but lately that Rostév, with an officer of 
Platov’s Cossacks, insisted that if Napoleon were taken 
prisoner, he would not be treated as an emperor, but as a 
criminal Even during his journey, Rostév, upon meeting 
a wounded French colonel, grew excited, proving to him 
that there could be no peace between a legitimate em- 
peror and the criminal Bonaparte. For that reason Ros- 
t6v was unpleasantly surprised in Boris’s room by the 
sight of the French officers in the very uniforms on 
which he had been in the habit of looking quite differ- 
ently at the flanking cordon. The moment he saw a 
French officer issue from the door, the feeling of the war 
and of hostility, which he always experienced at the sight 
of the enemy, suddenly took possession of him. He 
stopped on the threshold and asked in Russian whether 
Drubetskéy was living there. Boris, hearing a strange 
voice in the antechamber, came out to see who it was. 
His face in the first moment, when he recognized Rostév, 
expressed annoyance. 

“Qh, itis you! Very glad, very glad to see you,” he, 
however, said, smiling and moving up to him. 

But Rostév had noticed his first movement. 

“T seem to come inopportunely,” he said. “IT should 
not have come, but I have some business,” he said, coldly. 

“T wag merely wondering how you got away from the 
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regiment. Dans un moment je surs & vous,” he replied to 
a voice calling him. 

“TI see that I have come inopportunely,” repeated 
Rostév. 

The expression of annoyance had already disappeared 
from Bortis’s face. Having apparently considered and 
decided what to do, he with remarkable calm took hold 
of both his hands and led him into the adjoining room. 
Boris’s eyes, which had looked calmly and firmly at Rostov, 
seemed to be veiled now, as though the blue glasses of 
social intercourse were put on them. So Rostév thought. 

« Please, don’t say that! How can you be inopportune ?” 
said Borts. 

Boris took him to the roorn where the supper was set, 
introduced him to the guests, to whom he explained that 
he was not a civilian, but an officer of hussars, and an old 
friend of his. 

“Count Z ylinski, le Comte N 
s ’ he named his guests. 

Rostév looked gloomily at the Frenchmen, greeted 
them stiffly, and kept silent. 

Zylinski was apparently not satisfied with this new 
Russian person in his circle, and said nothing to Rostév. 
Boris did not seem to notice the embarrassment due to 
the newcomer, and tried to enliven the conversation with 
the same agreeable calm and the same veiling of his eyes 
with which he had received Rostév. One of the French- 
men turned to stubbornly taciturn Rostév with customary 
French civility, asking him whether it was not for the 
purpose of seeing the emperor that he had come to 
Tilsit. 

“No, I have some business,” Rostév replied, curtly. 

Rostév had been in an unhappy frame of mind ever 
since he had noticed the dissatisfaction in Borfs’s face, and, 
as is always the case with people who are not in a good 
mood, it seemed to him that all looked hostilely at him 
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and that he was in everybody’s way. And, indeed, he 
was in everybody’s way, and himself remained outside 
the general conversation struck up by the company. 
“Why is he sitting here?” the glances which the guests 
cast upon him seemed to say. He rose and walked over 
to Boris. 

“T embarrass you,” he said to him, softly. “Come, let 
us speak about my affair, and I will leave.” 

“ Not in the least,” said Boris. “But if you are tired, 
let us go to our room, and you can lie down there and 
rest.” 

“Indeed — ” 

They entered a small sleeping-room, where Boris slept.’ 
Rostév did not sit down, but began with irritation, as 
though Boris were guilty of something, to tell him of 
Denfsov’s affair, asking him whether he would and could 
intercede for him before the emperor through his general, 
by transmitting the letter. When they were left alone, 
Rostév convinced himself for the first time that he could 
not look at his ease into Boris’s eyes. Boris, crossing one 
leg over the other and patting with his left hand the slender 
fingers of his right, hstened to Rostév, as a general listens 
to a report of his subordinate, now looking to one side, 
now gazing with the same veiled glance straight into 
Rostév’s eyes. Rostév felt awkward every time he did 
so, and lowered his eyes. 

“T have heard about some such affair, and I know that 
the emperor is very severe in such cases. I think it 
would be better not to bring it to the notice of his 
Majesty. In my opinion it would be best just to ask the 
commander of the corps— _ But, in general, I think —” 

“Tf you do not want to do anything, say so!” Rostév 
almost shouted, without looking at Borfs. 

Boris smiled. 

“On the contrary, I will do what I can, only I 
thought —” 
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Just then Zylinski’s voice calling Boris was heard at 
the door. 

“Go, go!” said Rostév. He refused to go to the supper 
and, remaining all alone in the little room, he kept pacing 
it up and down and listening to the merry French conver- 
sation in the neighbouring room. 


XX. 


Rostov arrived in Tilsit on a day which was least 
favourable for presenting Denisov’s case. He could not 
go himself to the general of the day, because he was in his 
dress coat and had come to Tilsit without the permission 
of his superiors, and Boris could do nothing on the follow- 
ing day, even if he wanted to. On that day, the 27th of 
June, the first conditions of the peace were signed. The 
emperors exchanged decorations: Alexander received the 
decoration of the Lesion of Honour, and Napoleon that of 
St. Andrew of the first degree, and for that day was set a 
banquet given by a battalion of the French Guard to 
a battalion of the Preobrazhénski regiment. The emperors 
were to be present at this banquet. 

Rostév felt so ill at case with Boris that, when Boris 
came to see him after supper, he pretended to be asleep ; 
on the following morning he left the house, without see- 
ing him. Nikolay roved through the town in his dress 
coat and round hat, watching the Frenchmen and their 
uniforms, and looking at the houses occupied by the 
emperors. He saw in the square the tables set and 
the preparations that were being made for the dinner, 
and the decorations in the streets, with the Russian and 
French colours, and the large monograms of A.and N. In 
the windows of the houses were also flags and monograms. 

“ Boris does not want to help me, and I do not wish to 
ask for his aid. So much is certain,” thought Nikolay. 
“Everything is ended between us; but I will not leave 
before having done all in my power for Denisov and, 
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above all, before handing the letter to the emperor. 
To the emperor? He is here!” thought Rostév, in- 
voluntarily again walking up to the house occa pice by 
Alexander. 

In front of the house stood his riding-horses, and the 
suite was coming together, apparently to ride out with 
the emperor. 

“JT may see him any moment,” thought Rostov. “If 
I only could hand him the letter in person and tell him 
all! Should I be arrested for being in a dress coat ? 
Impossible! He would understand on whose side justice 
is. He understands everything, knows everything. Who 
can be juster and more magnanimous than he? Even 
if I should be arrested for being here, what of it?” he 
thought, looking at an oflicer who entered the house 
occupied by the emperor. “Other people walk in, why 
not I? So, nonsense! I will go and hand the petition 
to the emperor: so much the worse for Drubetskéy, who 
has brought me to this.” 

And with a determination which he had not expected 
of himself he walked toward the house occupied by the 
emperor. 

“ No, I will not miss the chance now, as I missed it 
after the battle of Austerlitz,” he thought, expecting any 
moment to meet the emperor and feeling his blood rush- 
ing up to his heart at this thought. “I will fall down 
before his feet and will implore him. He will raise me_ 
up, will listen to me, and will even thank me. ‘I am 
happy to be able to do good, but to correct an injustice 
is the greatest happiness,” were the words which Rostdév 
imagined the emperor would say. He went, past people 
who looked at him with curiosity, up the porch of the 
house occupied by the emperor. 

From the porch a broad staircase led straight up-stairs ; 
on the right a closed door was seen. Under the staircase 
there was a door to the lower story. 
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“Whom do you want?” somebody asked. 

“TI want to hand a letter, a petition, to his Majesty,” 
Nikolay said, in a trembling voice. 

«A petition goes to the officer of the day, this way.” 
A door down-stairs was pointed out to him. “ Only it 
will not be received.” 

Upon hearing this indifferent voice, Rostév became 
frightened at what he was doing. The thought that he 
might see the emperor any moment was so seductive and, 
therefore, so terrible to him that he was ready to run, but 
the harbinger whom he had met opened the door to the 
officer of the day, and Rostév entered. 

A plump man of short stature, of about thirty years of 
age, wearing white pantaloons and jack-boots, was stand- 
ing in the room. He had no coat on, and a valet was 
fastening a pair of beautiful, new, silk-embroidered sus- 
penders over his batiste shirt; Rostév for some reason 
noticed these suspenders. That man was speaking with 
some one in the next room. 

“Bien faite ct la beauté du diable,” he said. Upon 
seeing Rostév, he stopped speaking and frowned. 

“What do you want? <A petition ?—” 

“ Qwest-ce que cest?” somebody asked from the next 
room. 

“Encore un petitionnaire,’ replied the man in the 
suspenders. 

“Tell him to come later. He will come out at once, 
and will ride out !” 

“ Later, later, to-morrow. It is late -—” 

Rostév turned around and was on the point of leaving, 
but the man in the suspenders asked him: 

“From whom is it? Who are you?” 

“From Major Denfsov,” replied Rostév. 

“Who are you? An officer?” 

“A lieutenant. Count Rostév.” 

“What boldness! Hand it to your superior officer! 
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Go, go!” And he began to put on the uniform brought 
to him by his valet. 

Rostév again went out into the vestibule and saw that 
there were already on the porch a number of officers and 
generals in parade uniform, by whom he had to pass. 

Cursing his boldness and trembling at the thought that 
he might meet the emperor at any moment and be ar- 
rested and disgraced in his presence, fully understanding 
the impropriety of his act, and repenting it, Rostdév, 
lowering his eyes, got out of the house, which was sur- 
rounded by a brilliant suite, when somebody’s familiar 
voice called him and somebody’s hand stopped him. 

«What are you, my dear, doing here in a dress coat ?” 
a bass voice asked him. 

It was the general of cavalry, the former chief of the 
division in which Rostév had served; during this last 
campaign he had gained the emperor’s special favour. 

Rosté6v was frightened and began to justify himself, 
but, upon noticing the good-natured and jocular face of 
the general, he stepped aside with him and in an agitated 
voice told him of the affair and asked him to intercede 
for Denisov, whom the general knew. The general, hav- 
ing listened to Rostdév’s story, shook his head with a 
serious look. 

“Tam sorry, real sorry for the man. Let me have the 
letter !” 

Rostév had barely had time to give him the letter and 
tell him the whole affair of Denisov, when rapid steps 
with spurs were heard on the staircase, and the general 
walked away from him and moved up to the porch. The 
gentlemen of the emperor’s suite ran down-stairs and 
rushed up to the horses. Groom Ennet, the same who 
had been at Austerlitz, brought up the emperor’s horse, 
and on the staircase was heard a soft creak of steps, 
which Rostév recognized at once. Forgetting his danger 
of being recognized, Rost6v moved up with several curious 
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townspeople to the very porch, and, after two years, he 
again saw the same adorable features, the same face, the 
same glance, the same gait, the same union of grandeur 
and of meekness. And the feeling of transport and love 
for the emperor arose in its former strength in Rostév’s 
soul. The emperor, in the uniform of the Preobrazhénski 
regiment, in white chamois-leather pantaloons and tall 
jack-boots, with a decoration which was not familiar to 
Rostév (it was the decoration of the Legion of Honour), 
came out on the porch, holding his hat under his arm, 
and putting on his glove. He stopped, looking about 
him and illuminating everything with his glance. He 
said a few words to a few of the generals. He also rec- 
ognized the former chief of the division to which Rostév 
had belonged, and he smiled at him, and called him up. 

The whole suite stepped aside, and Rostév saw that 
the general was speaking quite awhile with the emperor. 

The emperor said a few words to him and moved for- 
ward toward his horse. Again the group of the suite and 
the throng of the people in the street moved up toward 
the emperor. Stopping at his horse and taking hold 
of the saddle with one hand, the emperor turned to the 
general of cavalry and spoke in a loud voice, with the 
evident intention of being heard: 

“T cannot, general. I cannot because the law is 
stronger than I,” said the emperor, putting his foot into 
the stirrup. The general respectfully bent his head, 
and the emperor seated himself in the saddle and rode 
down the street at a gallop. Rostdv, beside himself with 
enthusiasm, ran with the crowd after him. 


XXL 


In the square, toward which the emperor was riding, 
there stood, facing each other, on the right, a battalion 
of the Preobrazhénski regiment, on the left, a battalion of 
the French Guard in bearskin caps. 

While the emperor was approaching one wing of the 
battalions, who presented arms, another group of horse- 
men galloped up to the other wing, and in front of them 
Rostév recognized Napoleon. It could be no one else. 
He wore a small hat, the sash of St. Andrew over his 
shoulder, an open blue uniform over a white waistcoat, 
and was riding at a gallop on a spirited and thoroughbred 
Arabian gray steed, caparisoned with a crimson, gold- 
embroidered housing. Upon approaching Alexander, he 
raised his hat, and at this motion Rostdév’s eye of a cav- 
alryman did not fail to observe that Napoleon did not sit 
firmly in his saddle. The battalions shouted “ Hurrah !” 
and “ Vive lempereur!” Napoleon said something to 
Alexander. Both emperors got down from their horses 
and took each other’s hands. On Napoleon’s face there 
was a disagreeable smile of dissimulation. Alexander 
was telling him something with a kind expression of his 
countenance. 

Despite the pressure exerted by the horses of the 
French gendarmes, who were holding the crowds in 
check, Rostév watched the movements of Emperor Alex- 
ander and of Bonaparte without taking his eyes off them. 
He was exceedingly surprised to find Alexander treating 
Napoleon as an equal, and Napoleon turning quite freely 
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to Alexander, as to an equal, as though the nearness to 
an emperor were a natural and habitual thing with hin. 

Alexander and Napoleon, with a long procession of 
their suites, walked over to the right wing of the Preo- 
brazhénski battalion, precisely where the throng of people 
was standing. The crowd suddenly found itself so close 
to the two emperors that Rostév, who was standing in 
the front row, was frightened lest he should be recog- 
nized. 

“ Sire, je vous demande la permission de donner la Légion 
Vhonneur au plus brave de vos soldats,’ spoke a sharp, 
clear voice, enunciating every letter. It was undersized 
Bonaparte who was saying it. He looked up straight 
into Alexander’s eyes. Alexander listened attentively 
to what he was saying, and, bending his head, smiled a 
pleasant smile. 

“A celut qui sest le plus vatllament conduit dans cette 
derniére guerre,” added Napoleon, sharply accentuating 
every syllable, with provoking calm and self-confidence 
surveying the ranks of the Russian soldiers who stood 
before him, still presenting arms and immovably looking 
into the eyes of their emperor. 

“Votre Majesté me permettra-t-elle de demander Vavis du 
colonel ?” said Alexander, hurriedly making several steps 
toward Prince Kozlévski, the commander of the battalion. 
In the meantime Bonaparte was taking off the glove from 
his small white hand, but, tearing it, he threw it away. 
An adjutant rushed up from behind and picked it up. 

“To whom shall it be given?” Emperor Alexander 
softly asked Kozlévski in Russian. 

“To whom may it please you to give it, Majesty ?” 

The emperor frowned instinctively and, looking around, 
said : 

“« He must have an answer.” 

Kozlévski looked at his ranks with a determined glance, 
and in this glance took in also Rostév. 
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“Does he mean me?” thought Rostév. 

“ Ldzarev!” the colonel commanded, with a frown, 
and the first soldier in order, Lazarev, briskly came 
forward. 

“Where are you going? Stand here!” several 
voices whispered to Lazarev, who did not know where 
to go. 

Lazarev stopped, looking frightened and sidewise at the 
colonel, and his face twitched, as happens with soldiers 
who are called out before the ranks. 

Napoleon barely turned his head around and put back 
his plump little hand, as though wishing to take some- 
thing. The men of his suite, who immediately guessed 
what the matter was, began to move around and to whisper, 
transmitting information from one to another, and the 
page, the one Rostév had seen the night before at Borts’s, 
ran forward and, respectfully bending before the extended 
hand, placed into it the decoration with the red ribbon, 
not letting him wait a minute for it. Napoleon pressed 
two fingers together, without looking back. The decora- 
tion was between them. Napoleon walked over to Laza- 
rev, who, rolling his eyes, kept looking stubbornly at his 
emperor; he turned back to look at Emperor Alexander 
to show him that that which he was doing now he was 
doing for his ally. The small white hand with the decora- 
tion touched the button of the soldier Lazarev, as though 
Napoleon knew that, in order that this soldier might be 
for ever happy, rewarded, and distinguished above every- 
body else in the world, it was only necessary for Napo- 
leon’s hand to touch his breast. Napoleon only touched 
Lazarev’s breast with the cross and, dropping his hands, 
turned to Alexander, as though he knew that the cross 
ought to stick to Ldzarev’s breast. The cross did stick 
to it. 

Obliging Russian and French hands immediately seized 
the cross and attached it to his uniform. Lazarev looked 
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gloomily at the little man with the white hands, who had 
done something to him, and, continuing to present arms, 
again started to look straight into Alexander's eyes, as 
though to ask him whether ‘he should stand there, or walk 
away, or do something else. But nothing was said to him, 
and he continued standing quite awhile in that immova- 
ble attitude. 

The emperors mounted upon their horses and rode away. 
The soldiers of the Preobrazhénski regiment, breaking 
ranks, mingled with the French Guardsmen and sat down 
at the tables prepared for them. 

Lazarev sat in the place of hongur; both Russian and 
French ofhicers embraced and congratulated him, and 
pressed his hands. Crowds of officers and of the people 

ame up to take a look at Lazarev. The din of the Russo- 
French conversation and laughter hovered about the tables 
in the square. Two oflicers with heated faces, merry and 
happy, walked past Rostov. 

“Tt is a fine treat! All on silver,” said one. “ Have 
you seen Lazarev ?” 

“Yes,” 

“They say that the Preobrazhénski battalion will enter- 
tain them to-morrow.” 

“What luck this Lazarev has! Twelve hundred francs 
as a life pension.” 

“7 call this a cap, boys!” shouted a Preobrazhénski 
soldier, putting on the shaggy cap of a Frenchman. 

“Tt is superb, just exccllent !” 

“Did you hear the parole?” said one officer of the 
Guard to another. “The other day it was Napoléon, 
France, bravoure; yesterday it was Alexandre, Russie, 
grandeur; one day our emperor gives the parole, and 
the next it 1s Napoleon. To-morrow the emperor will 
send the cross of St. George to the bravest of the French 
Guardsmen. He can’t do otherwise: he has to return 
the compliment.” 
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Borts, with his companion, Zylinski, also came to look 
at the banquet of the Preobrazhénski regiment. Upon re- 
turning, Boris noticed Rostév, who was standing at the 
corner of a house. 

“ Rostév, how are you? We have not seen each other 
again,” he said to him. He could not keep from asking 
him what the matter was with him, for Rostév’s face 
looked so strange and gloomy, and so distracted. 

« Nothing, nothing,” replied Rostév. 

«Will you call again ?” 

«Yes, I will.” 

Rostév stood for a long time at the corner, looking at 
the banqueting soldiers from a distance. A painful labour 
was taking place in his brain, and he was unable to end it. 
Terrible doubts began to rise in his soul. Now he thought 
of Denisov with his changed expression and his submis- 
siveness, and the whole hospital with those torn arms and 
legs, and with its filth and its diseases. So vividly did it 
seem to him that he smelled the hospital odour of decay- 
ing flesh, that he looked around to see whence that odour 
proceeded, Then again he thought of that self-satisfied 
Bonaparte with his white hand, who now was an emperor, 
and whom Emperor Alexander loved and respected. What 
then, were those torn arms and legs, and those dead people 
for? And again he thoucht of Lazarev rewarded and 
Denisov punished and unpardoned. He caught himself 
thinking such strange thoughts that he was frightened of 
them. 

The savour of the food of the Preobrazhénski regiment 
and his hunger brought him out of that condition : he had 
to eat something before leaving. He went to a hotel which 
he had seen in the morning. In the hotel he found such 
a mass of people, of ofticers, who, like him, had arrived in 
civilian’s clothes, that he had great difficulty in getting a 
dinner. Two officers of the same division with him joined 
him. The conversation naturally turned on the peace. 
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The officers, Rostédv’s companions, like the greater part of 
the army, were dissatisfied with the peace which had been 
concluded after Friedland. They said that if they could 
have held out a little longer Napoleon would have been 
ruined, because his troops had no more hardtack, and no 
ammunition. Nikolay ate, but more particularly drank, in 
silence. The inner work, which was going on in him, still 
tormented him. He was afraid to abandon himself to his 
thoughts, and could not keep away from them. Suddenly, 
in response to the words of one of the officers that it was 
a shame to look at the French, Rostév began to shout in 
unjustifiable excitement, which very much surprised the 
officers : 

“ How can you judge what would be better ?” he cried, 
while his face was suffused with blood. “ How can you 
judge of the emperor’s actions? What right have we to 
censure him? We cannot understand the aim or the acts 
of the emperor.” 

“But I have not said a word about the emperor,” the 
officer tried to justify himself, being unable to explain 
Rostév’s rage, except that he was drunk. 

But Rostév did not listen to him. 

“We are not diplomatic officials, but soldiers, and noth- 
ing else,” he continued. “ If we are told to die, let us die! 
If we are punished, it means that we are guilty ; it is not 
for us to pass judgment. If it pleases the Tsar, our em- 
peror, to recognize Bonaparte as an emperor and to con- 
clude a peace with him, it is right that he should. If we 
were going to pass judgment on everything, there would 
be nothing sacred. In the same way we may proceed to 
say that there is no God, nothing,” Nikolay shouted, strik- 
ing the table with his fist, which, to the understanding of 
his interlocutors, was irrelevant, but which, according to 
the march of his ideas, was quite proper. 

“Tt is our business to do our duty, to fight, and not to 
think, — that is all,” he concluded. 
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« And to drink,” said one of the officers, who did not 
wish to have an altercation. 

«Yes, and to drink,” Nikolay called out. “Oh, there! 
Another bottle !” he shouted. 


PART THE SIXTH 


L 


In the year 1808 Emperor Alexander journeyed to Er- 
furt for a new meeting with Emperor Napoleon, and in 
the higher society of St. Petersburg much was said about 
the grandeur of that solemn meeting. 

In 1809 the close friendship of the two lords of the 
world, as Napoleon and Alexander were called, reached 
such a point that, when, in that year, Napoleon declared 
war against Austria, a Russian corps crossed the border in 
order to cooperate with Alexander’s former enemy, Bona- 
parte, against his former ally, the Emperor of Austria; 
and that in the higher spheres the marriage between Na- 
poleon and one of the sisters of Emper or Alexander was 
spoken of as a possibility. But, in addition to the exter- 

nal political combinations, the attention of Russian soci- 
ety was at that time turned with peculiar vividness to 
the internal reforms which were being produced in all 
the parts of the administration. 

In the meantime the actual lives of men, with their 
material interests of health, disease, work, rest, with their 
interests of ideas, science, poetry, music, love, friendship, 
hatred, passions, went on, as always, independently and 
outside of the political friendship or enmity toward Na- 
poleon Bonaparte, and outside of all possible reforms. 


Prince Andréy for two years did not leave the coun- 


try. All the undertakings on his estates, which Pierre 
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had been considering without accomplishing anything, 
eternally passing from one thing to another, all these un- 
dertakings had been accomplished by Andréy, without 
telling anybody about it and without any apparent labour. 

He possessed in the highest degree that practical per- 
sistency, which Pierre was lacking, and which gave mo- 
tion to his work, without any effort or violence. 

One of his estates of three hundred souls of peasants 
was registered as consisting of free agriculturists (that was 
one of the first cases in Russia); in others the corvee 
was changed into tenant pay. In Bovuchdrovo a trained 
midwife was installed by him to aid in childbirths, and 
the priest for a salary taught the rudiments to the chil- 
dren of the peasants and of the manorial servants. 

Half of his time Prince Andréy passed at Lysyya Géry 
with his father and his son, who was still in the hands of 
the nurses; the other half he lived in his Boguchérovo 
hermitage, as his father called his village. In spite of the 
indifference to all external occurrences in the world, such 
as he had evinced in the presence of Pierre, he zealously 
kept in touch with them and received many books, and 
he noticed, to his surprise, that when people came to see 
his father or him from St. Petersburg, from the very whirl- 
pool of life, these people were, in the knowledge of exter- 
nal and internal politics, far behind himself, “who never 
left the country. | 

In addition to his occupations on the estates and the 
general reading of the greatest variety of books, Prince 
Andréy busied “himself at that time with critical consider- 
ations on the conduct of our unfortunate last two cam- 
paigns and with the composition of a project for the 
reform of our military statutes and regulations. 

In the spring of the year 1809, Prince Andréy went to 
the Ryazdn estates of his son, whose guardian he was. 

Warmed by the vernal sun, he was sitting in his car- 
riage, looking at the first grass, the first leaves of the 
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birches, and the first puffs of the white clouds scudding 
over the bright azure of the sky. He was not thinking of 
anything, but looking cheerfully and thoughtlessly on both 
his sides. 

They crossed the ferry on which he had had a conversa- 
tion with Pierre the year before. They passed a dirty 
village, threshing-floors, gardens, an incline with the snow 
still lodging near the bridge, a rutted clay slope, strips of 
fields and of green bushes here and there, and entered a 
birch forest on both sides of the road. In the forest it 
was almost warm; no breeze was stirring. The birches, 
all besprinkled with green, viscid leaves, did not stir, and 
beneath last year’s leaves, raising them, sprouted the first 
green grass and lilac flowers. The small pines which 
were scattered here and there through the birches by their 
coarse perennial verdure disagreeably reminded one of win- 
ter. The horses snorted as they entered the forest and 
began to sweat more heavily. 

Lackey Peter said something to the coachman, and the 
coachman made an affirmative answer. But apparently 
Peter was not satisfied with the coachman’s sympathy ; 
he turned back on his box. 

“Your Serenity, it is so light!” he said to his master, 
with a respectful smile. 

«What ?” 

“Tt is light, your Serenity !” 

“What is he talking about?” thought Prince Andréy. 
“Yes, no doubt about spring,” he thought, looking about 
on both sides of him. “Everything is green now — how 
early! The birches, the bird cherries, and the elders are 
green. But the oaks do not show yet. Here is an oak.” 

At the edge of the road stood an oak. It was, no doubt, 
ten times as old as any birch composing the forest, and 
it was ten times as thick and twice as tall as any birch. 
It was an immense oak, which two men could scarcely en- 
compass; its boughs had apparently been broken off long 
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ago, and its torn bark was overgrown with old knots. 
With its immense, unsymmetrical, towering, gnarled arms 
and fingers, it stood, an old, cross, disdainful monster, 
among the smiling birches. Only the dead and eternally 
green small pine-trees, which were scattered through the 
wood, together with the oak, did not want to submit to 
the charms of spring, and wished to see neither spring, 
nor sun. 

«Spring, and love, and happiness!” this oak seemed to 
say. “ How is it you do not get tired of this eternal, 
stupid, senseless decepti ion. Alw: ays the same, and always 
a deception! There is no spring, no sun, no happiness. 
See, there they sit, the crushed, dead pines, eternally the 
same; and I, too, stand sprawling with my broken and 
torn tingers, Wherever they may grow, — whether from my 
back, or from my sides; as they have grown, so I stand, 
and I do not believe in your hopes and your dece »ptions.” 

Prince Andréy several times looked back at that oak, as 
he passed through the forest, as though he were expecting 
something from it. There were flowers and grass under 
the oak, but the oak continued to stand frowning, i1mmov- 
able, monstrous, and stubborn among them. 

« Yes, the oak is right, a thousand times right,” thought 
Prince Andréy. “ Let eae younger ones, submit to that 
deception, but we is ended!” A 
whole new series of Bioconie “hopeless, but sad and agree- 
able, rose in Prince Andréy’ s soul in connection with that 
oak. During this journey he seemed to retlect on his 
whole past life, and came to the same soothing, though 
hopeless, conclusion as before, that there was nothing new 
for him to undertake, and that he ought to live his days 
out, doing no evil, not troubling himself about anything, 
and wishing nothing. 


1”? 





II. 


PrincE ANDREY had to see the county marshal of 
nobility, in matters relating to his guardianship of the 
Ryazan estate. The marshal was Count Jlya4 Andréevich 
Rostév, and in the middle of May Prince Andréy went to 
see him. 

It was already the warm period of spring. The forest 
was all clad in verdure; the roads were dusty, and it was 
so hot that, driving past the water, he felt lke taking a 
Swim. 

Prince Andréy, in no happy frame of mind and busy 
reflecting on the questions which he would have to put to 
the marshal, was approaching, over a garden avenue, the 
mansion of the Rostévs at Otrddnoe. On the right, he 
heard a merry noise of female voices and saw a bevy of 
girls running across his road. In front of all, nearest to 
the carriage, ran a black-haired, very slender, strangely 
slender, black- -eyed girl in a yellow chintz dress, her head 
tied with a white handker chief, beneath which peeped out 
strands of loose hair. The girl was shouting something, 
but, upon seeing a stranger, she ran back laughing, without 
looking at hin. 

Prince Andréy suddenly felt pained. The day was so 
beautiful, the sun so bright, everything around him so 
merry ; and this slender, pretty child did not know and 
did not wish to know of his existence, and was satisfied 
and happy with her separate, no doubt foolish, but happy 
and jolly life. 

“What is she so happy about? What is she thinking 
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about? Certainly not of the military code, nor of the 
arrangement of the tenant pay in the Ryazan estates. 
What is she thinking about? And what makes her so 
happy ?” Prince Andréy instinctively asked himself with 
curiosity. 

Prince Iya Andréevich was living in the year 1809 at 
Otradnoe just as in former years, that is, receiving almost 
the whole Government as his guests, with hunts, theatres, 
dinners, and musicians. He was glad to see Prince An- 
dréy, as he would have been to see any new guest, and 
made him stay overnight almost by force. 

In the course of a tiresome day, during which he was 
entertained by the elder hosts and by the more honoured 
of the guests, with whoin the house of the old count was 
full on account of an approaching name-day, Bolkénski, 
watching Natasha, who kept laughing and making merry 
among the younger part of the company, asked himself: 
“What is she thinking about? What is she happy 
about ?” 

In the night, being all alone in a new place, he could 
not fall asleep fora long time. He read, then put out the 

candle, and again lighted it. The room, with its inside 
shutters, was warm. He was angry at that foolish old 
man (so he called Rostov), who detained him by saying 
that the necessary documents had not yet been forwarded 
from the city, and he was angry at himself for having 
stayed. 

Prince Andréy rose and went up to the window in 
order to open it. The moment he opened the shutters, 
the moonlight, as though it had long been keeping watch 
at the window, burst into the room. He opened the win- 
dow. It was afresh, motionless, bright night. Underneath 
the window was a row of clipped trees black on one side, 
and silvery in the moonshine on the other. Under the 
trees there was a lush, wet, curly verdure, with here and 
there silvery blades and stems. Farther away, beyond 
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the black trees, there was a roof sparkling with dew; 
to the right stood a curly tree, with bright trunk and 
branches, and above it was the almost full moon in the 
clear, almost starless, vernal sky. Prince Andréy leaned 
on the window, and his eyes rested on that sky. 

The room of Prince Andréy was in the middle story. 
The rooms above him were also occupied; their inmates 
were not asleep. He heard feminine voices above him. 

“Only once more,’ said a woman’s voice, which Prince 
Andréy recognized at once. 

«But when will you sleep?” replied another voice. 

«JT will not, I cannot,— what shall I do? Now, for 





Two feminine voices sang a musical phrase, which was 
the end of something. 

“Oh, how excellent! Now let us sleep, and let there 
be an end of it!” 

“You go to sleep, but I cannot,” answered the first 
voice, coming nearer to the window. She apparently was 
leaning over “the sill, because the rustling of her dress and 
even her breathing could be heard. Every thing was calm 
and as though petrified, even the moon and its light and 
shadows. Prince Andréy himself was afraid to move, for 
fear of betraying his involuntary presence. 

“Sdénya, Sdénya!” again was heard the first voice. 
“How can you sleep! See how charming itis! Oh, how 
beautiful! Get up, Sénya,” she said, almost with tears in 
her voice. “There has never before been such an exqui- 
site night.” 

Sonya reluctantly made some reply. 

“No, you must see for yourself what a moon it is! Oh, 
how exquisite! Come here! My dear, darling, come 
here! Well, do you see? I just feel like sitting down 
on tiptoe, like this, and putting my hands below my 
knees, — tighter, tighter, as tight as possible, and like 
pressing hard and flying away. Like this!” 
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« Look out, you will fall down!” 

A struggle was heard and Sénya’s dissatisfied voice: 

« Tt is two o'clock !” 

« Oh, you only spoil everything for me. Go, go!” 

Again everything was quiet, but Prince Andréy knew 
that she was still sitting there: he now and then heard 
her move, and sometimes sigh. 

“QO Lord, Lord! What is this?” she suddenly exclaimed. 
«Tt is time to go to sleep!” and she slammed the window. 

“No care has she for my existence!” thought Prince 
Andréy, while listening to her conversation, for some 
reason fearing and expecting her to say something about 
him. “ Again she! As though on purpose!” he thought. 
Tn his soul there suddenly rose such an unexpected tangle 
of youthful thoughts and hopes, which contradicted all his 
life, that he, feeling himself incapable of explaining his 
condition, immediately fell asleep. 


TIL 


On the following day Prince Andréy bade the count 
good-bye, without waiting for the ladies to make their 
appearance, and departed. 

lt was now the beginning of June when Prince Andréy, 
returning home, again drove through the birch grove, in 
which the old, onarled oak had made such a strange and 
memorable impression upon him. The bells sounded 
more muffled than six weeks before, for the foliage in the 
forest was full grown, shady and dense, and the young 
pine-trees, scattered through the woods, did not impair the 
universal beauty, but, harmonizing with the general 
character, sent forth their tender, green, and puffy shoots. 

It had been hot the whole day; a storm was gathering 
somewhere, but only a small cloud sprinkled down on the 
dust of the road and on the Jush foliage. The left side of 
the forest was dark, being in the shade ; the right side 
was wet and glistened in the sun, barely swaying in the 
wind. Every thing was in bloom; the nightingales trilled 
and rolled their songs, now near, on now tar 

“Yes, here, in this forest, was that oak, with which we 
were in accord,” thought Prince Andréy.  “ Where is it ?” 
again thought Prince “Andrey, looking at the left side of 
the road, and, without knowi ing it, nor recognizing the 
tree, enjoying the sight of the tree which he was looking 
for. The old oak, all transformed, spreading hke a tent 
its lush, dark foliage, gleamed, lightly swaying, in the 
rays of the evening sun. Neither the gnarled fingers, nor 
the scars, nor the old misgivings and sorrow, — nothing 
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was to be seen. Through the rough century bark young, 
lush leaves, without stems, sprouted, so that it was hard to 
believe that the old fellow had brought them forth. 

« Yes, it is the same oak,” thought Prince Andréy, and 
he was suddenly overcome by a causeless, vernal feeling 
of joy and renovation. All the best moments of his life 
suddenly burst upon him at the same moment. Auster- 
litz with the high heaven, and the dead, reproachful face 
of his wife, and Pierre on the ferry-boat, and the girl who 
was agitated by the beauty of the night, and the night 
itself, and the moon, and — all that suddenly occurred to 
hun. 

“No, life is not ended at thirty-one years,” Prince 
Andréy suddenly decided definitely, and without appeal. 
“Tt is not enough for me to know what is within me, 
others must know it too: Pierre, and the girl who wanted 
to fly to heaven, all must know, that my life may not 
flow for myself alone, that they may not live so independ- 
ently of my life, that it be reflected on all, and that they 
may all live with me!” 


Upon returning from his journey, Prince Andréy 
decided to yo in the fall to St. Petersburg, and was trying 
to find all kinds of excuses for such a determination. A 
whole series of clever, logical arguments, why he ought to 
go to St. Petersburg and why he should even serve, were 
each moment at his service. He could not understand 
how he could ever have doubted the necessity of taking 
an active part in life, just as a month before he could not 
have believed that the idea of leaving the country would 
ever occur to him. It seemed clear to him that all his 
experience of life would be vain and meaningless, if he 
did not apply it to affairs and did not take an active 
interest in life. He could not comprehend how before, 
on the basis of just such poor, clever arguments, it had 
appeared clear that he would lower himself if now, after 
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his lessons of life, he should again believe in the possibility 
of being useful, and in the possibility of happiness and 
love. Now reason dictated something quite different to 
him. Andréy began to feel dull in the country; his 
former occupations did not interest him, and frequently, 
while sitting all alone in his cabinet, he got up, walked 
over to the mirror, and for a long time looked at his face. 
Then he turned aside and looked at the portrait of Liza, 
who, with her locks gathered & la grecque, looked ten- 
derly and merrily at him out of her gold frame. She no 
longer told her husband those terrible words ; she looked 
simply and merrily at him. And Prince Andréy, putting 
his hands behind his back, for a long time walked in the 
room, now frowning, now smiling, thinking those senseless, 
inexpressible thoushts, secret as a crime, which were con- 
nected with Pierre, with glory, with the girl at the win- 
dow, with the oak, with feminine beauty and love, which 
had changed his whole life. If, at such moments, somebody 
entered the room, he was especially dry, severely deter- 
mined, and, more particularly, disagreeably logical. 

“Mon cher,’ Princess Marya would tell him, when 
coming upon him at such a moment, “ Nikolay cannot go 
out to-day: it is too cold.” 

“Tf it were warm,” Prince Andréy would answer her 
dryly at such a moment, “he would have on nothing but 
his shirt, but, as it is cold, you must put on his warm 
wraps, which have been invented for just such occasions. 
It 18 this that follows from the fact that it 1s cold, and 
not that the child should stay in when it needs fresh air,” 
he would say, with extraordinary logicalness, as though to 
punish somebody for all that secret, illogical mental work 
which was going on within him. Princess Marya at 
such moments thought how mental work only dried up 
the hearts of men. 


IV. 


PRINCE ANDREY arrived in St. Petersburg in the month 
of August of the year 1809. It was the apogee of the 
glory of young Sperdanski and of the energy of the reforms 
introduced by him. In that same month the emperor, 
having been thrown out of a carriage, had hurt his leg, 
and so remained three weeks in Peterhof, having daily and 
exclusive meetings with Speransk.. At that time there 
were prepared uot only the two famous ukases, which so 
frightened society, about the abolition of the court ranks, 
and about the examinations for the ranks of college asses- 
sor and Councilor of State, but also the whole constitution 
of the realm, which was to have changed the whole exist- 
ing judicial, administrative, and financial order of the 
Russian government, from the Counal of State down to 
the township organization. Now were being realized and 
materialized those indistinct, hberal dreams, with which 
Emperor Alexander had ascended the throne, and which 
he had attempted to realize with the aid of his coadjutors, 
Czartoryzski, Novosiltsov, Kochubeéy, and Stroganév, whom 
he jestingly called the comate de salut publique. 

Now Sperdnski took their place in the civil adiinis- 
tration, and Arakchéev in military matters. Prince An- 
dréy, soon after his arrival, appeared at court, being a 
ge ‘ntleman of the chamber, and was present at the appear- 
ance of the emperor. The emperor, meeting him twice, 
did not bestow a single word on him, Prince Andréy 
had thought even before that he was not agreeable to the 


emperor, that his face and his whole being displeased 
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him. In the dry, distant glance, with which the emperor 
looked at him, Prince Andréy, more than before, found a 
confirmation of his suspicion. The courtiers explained to 
Prince Andréy that the emperor’s inattention to him was 
due to the fact that his Majesty was dissatisfied because 
Bolkénski had not served since the year 1805. 

“JT know myself that we are powerless in our sympa- 
thies and antipathies,” thought Prince Andréy, “and so it 
would be useless for me to think of presenting to the 
emperor in person my note in regard to the military code, 
and the affair must speak for itself.” 

He mentioned his note to the old field-marshal, the 
friend of his father, The field-marshal appointed an 
hour, received him kindly, and promised that he would 
report to the emperor. A few days later Prince Andréy 
was informed that he was to appear before the minister 
of war, Count Arakchéev. 


At nine o'clock of the appointed day, Prince Andréy 
appeared in the reception-room of Count Arakchéev. 

Prince Andréy did not know Arakchcéev in person, and 
had never seen him, but everything he knew of him 
inspired him with little 1 respect for that man. 

“He is the minister of war, a trusty servant of the 
emperor; nobody has anything to do with his personal 
characteristics ; he has been commanded to examine my 
note, consequently he alone can give it currency,” thought 
Prince Andréy, waiting among many important and un- 
important persons, in the waiting-room of Count Arak- 
chéev. 

Prince Andréy, during his service, which had nearly 
always been that of an adjutant, had seen a large number 
of persons waiting for an audience, and the characters of 
such persons were quite clear to him. The persons who 
were waiting in Arakchéev’s waiting-room had an entirely 
different character. On the faces of the less important 
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persons waiting for their turn, there was written the 
feeling of bashfulness and submission ; on the more dis- 
tinguished faces there was a common expression of awk- 
wardness, concealed under an apparent ease and banter at 
themselves and their condition, and at the expense of the 
minister. Some walked thoughtfully up and down; others 
whispered and laughed, and Prince Andréy heard them 
use the nickname of Sila Andréich, and the words, 
“We'll catch it from the uncle,” which referred to Count 
Arakchéev. One general, an important person, apparently 
offended because he had to wait so long, was sitting 
down with legs crossed and smiling contemptuously at 
himself. 

But the moment the door was opened, nothing but 
terror was expressed in the faces of all. Prince Andréy 
asked the officer of the day to give his name a second 
time, but he was ridiculed, and the officer told him that 
his turn would come in proper time. After a few persons 
had been led in and brought out again by the adjutant 
from the cabinet of the minister, an officer, who had 
startled Prince Andréy by his humble and frightened 
look, was let in through the terrible door. The “officer’s 
audience lasted for a long time. Suddenly the peals of a 
disagreeable voice were heard beyond the door, and the 
pale officer, with trembling lips, came out and passed 
through the waiting-room, clasping his head. 

After him, Prince Andréy was taken to the door, and 
the officer of the day said to him, in a whisper: “To the 
right, at the window.” 

Prince Andréy entered a clean, unpretentious cabinet, 
and at the table saw a man of forty years of age, with a 
long body, a wrinkled, long, closely cropped head, with 
scowling brows over brownish green, dull eyes, and a 
pendent, red nose. Arakchéev turned his head toward 
him, without looking at him. 

“What do you ask for?” asked Arakchéev. 
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«T ask for nothing, your Serenity,” Prince Andréy said, 
softly. 

Arakchéev’s eyes were turned upon him. 

«Sit down!” said Arakchéev. “ Prince Bolkénski ?” 

“T ask for nothing, but the emperor has deigned to 
send my note to your Serenity —” 

«Permit me to tell you, my dear, that I have read your 
note,” Arakchéev interrupted him, uttering kindly only 
the first few words, without looking at Prince Andréy, 
and falling more and more into a grumbling and disdain- 
ful tone. “You propose new military laws? There are 
many laws, and there is no one to carry out the old ones. 
Everybody is writing laws nowadays, — it is easier to 
write than to do.” 

“]T have come at the request of the emperor to find out 
from your Serenity what course you will give to the 
note?” Prince Andréy said, civilly. 

“T have put a resolution on your note and have sent it 
to the comuittee. I do not approve,” said Arakchéev, 
rising and getting a paper down from the table. “Here 
itis!” He handed it to Prince Andréy. 

Across the paper there was written, without capitals, 
without orthography, without punctuation marks: “ Im- 
properly composed because of an imitation copied from 
the french military code and unnecessarily departing 
from the military statutes.” 

“To what committee has the note been given ?” asked 
Prince Andréy. 

“To the committee on the military code, and I have 
proposed your Honour as a member,— only without 
salary.” 

Prince Andréy smiled. 

“1 do not wish it.” 

«A member without salary,” repeated Arakchéev. “I 
have the honour! Oh, there, call them in! Who is it 
now ?” he shouted, bowing to Prince Andréy. 


¥: 


WHILE waiting for the official announcement of his 
having been put on the committee, Prince Andréy renewed 
his old acquaintance, especially with those persons who, 
he knew, were powerful and might be useful to him. He 
experienced in St. Petersburg a feeling which was akin to 
what he had felt on the eve of the battle, when he was 
assailed by restless curiosity and was insuperably drawn 
to the higher spheres, where the future was prepared on 
which the fate of millions depended. He felt, from the 
irritation of the old men, the curiosity of the uninitiated, 
the reserve of the initiated, the haste and agitation of 
all, the endless number of committees and commissions, 
of the existence of which he learned something new every 
day, that now, in 1809, they were getting ready here in 
St. Petersburg to give an enormous civil battle, of which 
the commander-in-chief was an unfamiliar, mysterious, and 
apparently brilhant man, Speranski. And the question 
of the reform, which be understood but dimly, and Spe- 
ranski, the chief factor in it, began so to absorb all his 
attention that his precccupation with the military code 
soon began to take a secondary place in his consciousness, 

Prince Andréy was most fortunately circumstanced in 
order to be well received by all the higher circles of the 
St. Petersburg society of his day. The party of the re- 
formers received hitn with open arms, in the first place, 
because he had a reputation for cleverness and was 
thought to be a well-read man, and, in the second, because 
by the emancipation of his serfs he passed for a liberal 
The party of the dissatisfied old men turned to him for 
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sympathy in their condemnation of the reforms, expect- 
ing him to share the views of his father. The society of 
women received him with open arms, because he was a 
rich and distinguished match, and almost a new person 
with the aureole of a romantic history concerning his sup- 
posed death and the tragic end of his wife. Besides, the 
general opinion of all those who had known him before 
was to the effect that he had changed much for the better 
in the last five years, having become softer in manners 
and more manly, that there was no longer in him the 
former simulation, haughtiness, and sarcasm, but that 
calm which is acquired with age. All spoke of him, all 
were interested in him and wanted to see him. 

On the evening of the day after his visit to Count 
Arakchéev, Prince Andréy was at the house of Count 
Kochubéy. He told Count Kochubéy about his meeting 
with “Sila Andréich ” (Kochubéy spoke of Arakchéev that 
way, with the same indefinite smile which Prince Andréy 
had seen in the waiting-room of the minister of war). 

« Mon cher, even in this you will not escape Mikhail 
Mikhaylovich. Cvest le grand faiseur. I will tell him 
about it. He promised to be here this evening —” 

“ But what has Sperdnski to do with military statutes ?” 
asked Prince Andréy. 

Kochubéy smiled and shook his head, as though mar- 
velling at Bolkénski’s naiveté. 

“] spoke with him about you the other day,” continued 
Kochubéy. “We spoke of your free agriculturists — ” 

“So it is you, prince, who have freed your peasants ?” 
said an old man of the times of Catherine, turning con- 
temptuously toward Bolkdénski. 

“Tt was a small estate which brought me no income,” 
replied Bolkénski, trying to minimize his act in order not 
to irmtate the old man in vain. 

“« Vous craignez @étre en retard,” said the old man, look- 
ing at Kochubéy. 
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“There is one thing I cannot understand,” continued 
the old man: “ Who will plough the land if they are to 
be made free? It is easy to write laws, but hard to gov- 
ern. Just as in the present case, count, I should like to 
ask you who will be a chief of a chancery if all have 
to pass examinations ?” 

“Those who will pass their examinations, T suppose,” 
replied Kochu béy, crossing his legs and looking around. 

“ Now here 1s Pryanichnikov, an official of mine, a fine 
man, a treasure of a man,— he is sixty years old, so he is 
to pass an examination ?” 

“Yes, that is troublesome because of education not 
being disseminated, but — ” Count Kochubéy did not finish 
his sentence ; he rose, took Prince Andréy’s hand, and went 
with him to meet a tall, bald-headed, blond man of about 
forty years of age, with a large, open brow, and an unusual 
strange whiteness on his long face. The newcomer wore 
a blue dress coat, a cross on “his neck, and a star on his 
left breast. This was Sperdnski. Prince Andréy imine- 
diately recognized him, and he had a twinge in his heart, 
as in decisive moments of life: he did not know whether 
it was respect, envy or expe clancy. The whole figure of 
Speranski had a special type by which he could be recog- 
nized. In the society in which Prince Andréy moved, 
he had never seen such a calm and such self-possession 
united with awkward and sluggish movements, such a 
firm, and yet soft, glance of the half-closed and muist eyes, 
such firmness in a meaningless smile, such a fine, even, 
soft voice, and, above all, eee a tender whiteness as that 
of his face and especially of his somewhat broad, but ex- 
ceedingly plump, gentle, white hands. Such a whiteness 
and softness of face Prince Andréy had seen only in the 
case of soldiers who had passed a long time in a hospital. 
This was Sperdnski, secretary of state, the emperor’s sec- 
retary and his companion at Erfurt, where he frequently 
met Napoleon and conversed with him. 
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Prince Andréy attentively watched Sperdnski’s every 
word and movement. As is frequently the case with peo- 
ple, especially with those who severely judge their 
neighbours, Prince Andréy, upon meeting a new person, 
especially such as Sperdnski was, whom he knew by rep- 
utation, always wanted to find in him all human perfec- 
tions. 

Sperdnski said to Kochubéy that he was sorry not to 
have been able to come earlier, as he had been detained 
at court. He did not say that he had been detained by 
the emperor. Prince Andréy noticed this affectation of 
modesty. When Kochubéy gave him the name of Prince 
Andréy, Sperdénski slowly transferred his eyes to Bolkén- 
ski, keeping the same smile, and looking at him in 
silence. 

“Tam very glad to make your acquaintance. I have 
heard of you, as everybody has,” he said. 

Kochubéy said a few words about the reception given 
Bolkénski by Arakchéev. Sperduski smiled a little more. 

“The director of the commission of the military code 
ig a good friend of mine, Maegnitski,” he said, clearly enun- 
ciating every word, “ and if you wish it, I will make you 
acquainted with him.” He stopped on the period. “T 
hope that you will have his sympathy, and that you will 
find him ready to codperate with anything sensible.” 

Immediately a circle was formed about Speranski, and 
the old man who had mentioned his official, Pryanichni- 
kov, turned with a question to Speranski. 

Prince Andréy did not take part in the conversation, 
but kept watching every motion of Speranski, that man 
that but a short time azo had been an insignificant semi- 
narist, and that now held in his hands — those plump, 
white hands —the fate of Russia. Prince Andréy was 
surprised to see that unusual, disdainful calm with which 
Sperdénski replied to the old man. He seemed to be ad- 
dressing his condescending words from an immeasurable 
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height. When the old man began to speak too loudly, 
Sperdnski smiled and said that he could not judge of the 
advantage or disadvantage of that which pleased the em- 
peror. 

After having spoken awhile in the general circle, Spe- 
rdnski rose, and, walking over to Prince Andréy, called 
him aside to the other end of the room. It was evident 
that he considered it necessary to occupy himself with 
Bolkonski. 

“T have not had a chance of speaking with you, count, 
during that animated conversation, into which IT was 
drawn by that estimable old gentleman,” he said, sumling 
a meek, contemptuous smile, as though to suggest that 
Prince Andréy and he fully comprehended the isignifi- 
pance Of those men with whom he had just been speaking. 
This address flattered Prince Andréy. “I have known 
you for a long time: in the first place, on account of 
your affair with the peasants, it beiny the first example of 
the kind, which it would he so desirable to see imitated 
by others ; and, in the second, because you are one of those 
gentlemen of the chamber who have not considered them- 
selves offended by the new ukase concerning the court 
ranks, which have called forth so much discussion and 
censure.” 

“Yes,” said Prince Andréy, “my father did not want 
me to take advantage of that right: I began serving from 
the lower ranks.” 

«Your father, a man of the past generation, apparently 
stands higher than his contemporaries, who condemn this 
measure which only reéstablishes natural justice.” 

“However, I think there is some ground for this cen- 
sure,” sald Prince Andr¢y, trying to struggle against 
Spe ranski’s influence, which he was beginning to feel. It 

ras not pleasant for him to agree in everything with him: 
he wanted to contradict. Prince Andréy, who generally 
spuke easily and well, was now embartassed for words, 
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when speaking with Sperdnski. He was too much occu- 
pied with observing the personality of the famous man. 

“The ground is probably that of personal vanity,” 
Speranski calmly interposed. 

“Partly also for reasons of state,” said Prince Andréy. 

“What do you mean by that?” said Sperdnski, softly 
lowering his eyes. 

“Tam an admirer of Montesquieu,” said Prince Andréy. 
“His idea that le principe des monarchies est Vhonneur, me 
parartt incontestable. Certains drowts et privileges de lu 
noblesse me pararssent étre des moyens de soutenir ce senti- 
ment.” 

The smile disappeared on Sperdnski’s white face, and 
his physiognomy was the gainer by it. Apparently Prince 
Bolkoénski’s idea seemed interesting to him. 

“Se vous envisages la question sous ce point de vue,” he 
began, speaking French with evident hesitation, and enun- 
clating the words more slowly than in Russian, but still 
calmly. He said that honour, ?honneur, could not be 
supported by privileges that were injurious to the service, 
that honour, Uhonnewr, was either a negative conception 
of the non-commussion of prejudicial acts, or a well-known 
source of emulation for the gaining of approval and of 
rewards, in which this emulation found its expression. 

His arguments were compressed, simple, and clear. 

«The institution which supports this honour, the source 
of emulation, is an institution resembling the Légion 
Chonneur of the great Emperor Napoleon, which is not 
harmful to the success of the service, but codperates with 
it, and not class or court privileges.” 

“I do not gainsay; but it cannot be denied that the 
court privileges have reached the same ends,” said Prince 
Andréy : “every courtier regards it as his duty worthily 
to bear his position.” 

“But you did not wish to make use of it, prince,” said 
Speradnski, showing by his smile that he wished with a 
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pleasantry to terminate the discussion which was awkward 
for his interlocutor. “If you will do me the honour of 
calling at my house on Wednesday,” he added, “ I, having 
had a conversation with Magnitski, will inform you of 
that which may interest you, and, besides, I will have the 
pleasure of conversing more freely with you.” 

He shut his eyes, bowed, and & la frangaise, without 
bidding farewell and trying to be unnoticed, left the 
parlour. 


VL 


DurRING the first of his stay in St. Petersburg, Prince 
Andréy felt that the whole composition of his thoughts, 
which had been worked out in his solitary life, was com- 
pletely overshadowed by the petty cares which took hold 
of him in St. Petersburg. 

Upon returning home of an evening, he wrote down in 
a memorandum four or five necessary visits or rendezvous 
for appointed hours. The mechanism of life, the division 
of the day in such a way as to get everywhere in time, 
took away the greater part of the energy of life. He did 
nothing, and did not even think of anything, or get time 
for thinking, but only spoke, and he spoke successfully, 
that which he had had leisure to reflect upon in the 
country. 

He sometimes noticed with displeasure that he fre- 
quently had occasion, on one and the same day, to repeat 
the same thing in various societies. But he was so busy 
for days at a time that it did not occur to him that he 
was not thinking of anything in particular. 

Sperdnski had made a strong impression on Prince 
André¢y, both at his first meeting with him at the house 
of Kochubéy, and also later, at his own house, on Wednes- 
day, where Sperdnski had received him privately and had 
had a long talk with hin. 

Prince Andréy regarded such an enormous number of 
men as despicable and useless beings, he was so anxious 
to find in another that living ideal of perfection toward 


which he was tending, that it was quite natural for him 
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to believe that in Sperdnski he had found this ideal of an 
absolutely sensible and virtuous man. If Sperdnski had 
belonged to the same class of society from which Prince 
Andréy himself had sprung, with the same general educa- 
tion and moral habits, he would soon have discovered his 
weak, human, unheroic sides, but now Speranski’s peculiar, 
logical trend of mind inspired him with greater respect, 
the less he understood him. Besides, Sperdnski, either 
because he esteemed the ability of Prince Andréy, or be- 
cause he found it necessary to gain him over, coquetted 
before him with his unbiassed, cali intellect, and flattered 
him with that refined flattery, in connection with a display 
of self-confidence, which consists in the tacit recognition of 
his interlocutor as the only man, outside of himself, capa- 
ble of understanding the stupidity of everybody else and 
the cleverness and depth of his own thoughts. 

During their long conversation on Wednesday evening, 
Sperdnski frequently said: “We look at everything which 
rises above the general level of deep-rooted habit —”’ or, 
with a smile: “ But we waut the wolves to be satisfied 
and the sheep unharmed —” or: “ They cannot under- 
stand it—” with an expression which said: “We, you 
and I, understand who they and who we are.” 

This first, long conversation with Speranski only intensi- 
fied Andréy’s feeling which he had had at his first meeting 
with Sperdnski. He saw in him a clever, severely logical 
man with an enormous intellect, who by energy and per- 
sistency had obtained the power which he was using for 
the benefit of Russia. Speranski was, to Prince Andréy’s 
thinking, a man who explained sensibly all the phenomena 
of life, who regarded as important only that which was 
sensible, and who knew how to apply to everything that 
measure of reasonableness which he wished himself to 
attain to. Everything appeared so simple, so clear, in 
Sperdnski’s exposition that Prince Andréy involuntarily 
agreed with him in everything. If he retorted or disputed, 
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he did so because he purposely wanted to be independent 
and did not wish unconditionally to submit to Sperdnski. 
Everything was good and well, but there was one thing 
which troubled Prince Andréy, and that was Sperdnski’s 
cold, mirrorlike glance, which did not permit one to pen- 
etrate into his soul, and his tender, white hand, at which 
Prince Andréy instinctively looked, as one looks at the 
hands of one who has power. The mirrorlike glance and 
the tender hand for some reason irritated Prince Andréy. 
Another thing which affected Prince Andréy disagreeably 
was the unusual contempt for people, which he had 
observed in Sperdnski, and the wealth of methods in the 
arguments which he adduced in confirmation of his 
opinions. He employed all the possible weapons of 
thought but comparison, and, as it seemed to Prince 
Andréy, he passed too boldly from one to another. Now 
he placed himself in the arena of the practical reformer, 
from which he censured the dreamers, and now he 
assumed the attitude of a satirist, and ironically ridiculed 
his adversaries; now he became severely logical, and now 
again he rose into the spheres of metaphysics. (This 
latter weapon of argumentation he employed most fre- 
quently.) He transferred the question to metaphysical 
heights, passed to the definition of space, time, and 
thought, and, carrying away from there refutations, again 
descended to the level of the question under discussion. 

In general, the chief characteristic of Speranski’s mind, 
which had struck Prince Andréy, was an unquestioned, 
imperturbable faith in the power and legality of mind. 
Apparently, Sperdnski could never be assailed by the 
thought, so natural to Prince Andréy, that it was im- 
possible to express every thought, and he could never be 
assailed by doubt that all he thought and believed might 
be nonsense. It was this peculiar trend of Sperdnski’s 
mind which more than anything else made him attractive 
to Prince Andréy. 
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During the first of his acquaintance with Sperdnski, 
Prince Andréy experienced for hin an impassioned feeling 
of transport, similar to that which he had once experienced 
for Bonaparte. The fact that Sperauski was the son of a 
priest, whom foolish people could despise as a seminarist, 
as many actually did, caused Prince Andréy to be especially 
cautious with his feeling for Sperdanski, and unconsciously 
only intensified it in him. 

On that first evening passed in his house, while speak- 
ing of the commission to formulate laws, Speranski iron- 
ically told Prince Andréy that a commission of laws had 
existed for 150 years, that it had cost millions, without 
accomplishing anything, and that Rosenkampf had pasted 
labels on all the articles of comparative legislation. 

“This is all for which the government has paid mil- 
lions!” he said. 

“We wish to give a new judicial power to the Senate, 
and we have no laws. For that reason it is a shame that 
such people as you, prince, should not be serving.” 

Prince Andréy said that for that one ought to have a 
legal education, which he did not have. 

« But nobody has it, so what of it? It is a circulus 
viclosus from which we must issue by force.” 


A week later, Prince Andréy was a member of the com- 
mission for the formation of a military code, and, what 
he had never expected, the chief of the department of the 
commission for drawing up the laws. At Sperdnski’s 
request, he took the first part of the civil code under dis- 
cussion and, with the aid of the Napoleonic code and of 
Justinian, he worked on the part entitled “The Rights of 
Individuals.” 


VIL. 


Two years before, in 1808, Pierre, upon returning to St. 
Petersburg, after his journey to his estates, involuntarily 
had come to stand at the head of the St. Petersburg Free- 
masonry. He founded table and grave lodges, solicited 
new members, and worked for the union of different 
lodges and for the acquisition of original charters. He 
gave his money for the building of temples, and, so far as 
he could, made up the deficiencies of the alms, to which 
the majority of the members contributed parsimoniously 
and irregularly. He supported, almost at his own expense, 
an asylum for the poor, which the order had founded in 
St. Petersburg. 

In the meantime his life went on as of old, with the 
same distractions and the same looseness of manners. 
He was fond of eating and drinking well, and, although 
he regarded it as immoral and degrading, was unable to 
keep away from the entertainments of bachelors, which 
he attended freely. 

In the whirl of his occupations and distractions, Pierre, 
nevertheless, began to feel, at the end of a year, that the 
soil of Freemasonry, on which he was standing, was 
slipping away from him, as he tried to stand more firmly 
upon it. At the same time he felt that the deeper the soil 
was sinking underneath his feet, the more he was united 
with it, almost against his will. When he had joined the 
Masons, he had experienced the sensation of a man who 
trustingly places his foot on the surface of a bog. Putting 
his foot upon it, he goes down. In order to convince 


himself of the firmness of the soil on which he is standing, 
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he puts down the other foot, and sinks lower still, and 
against his will walks knee-deep through the bog. 

Osip Aleksyéevich was not in St. Peter ‘sburg. He had 
of late withdrawn from the affairs of the St. Petersburg 
lodges, and was living in Moscow, which city he never 
left. All the brothers, the members of the lodges, were 
people whom Pierre knew in life, and it was hard for him 
to see in them only brothers in Freemasonry, and not Prince 
B——,, Ivan Vasilevich ]) , and so forth, whom he 
knew in life mostly as weak and insignificant men. Beneath 
their Masonic aprons and insignia, he saw their uniforms 
and crosses, for which they were eagerly striving in Lfe. 
Many a time, when collecting alins and finding only 
twenty or thirty roubles signed for the parish by some ten 
members, the majority of these only promising to pay, 
though half of them were as rich as he, Pierre recalled the 
Masonic oath that every brother pr omised to give all his 
property for his neighbour; and in his soul rose doubts, 
on which he endeavoured not to dwell. 

All the brothers whom he knew he divided into four 
classes. Among the first he counted those brothers who 
did not take an active part either in the affairs of the 
lodges, or in human affairs, but who were exclusively 
occupied with questions such as the triple appellation of 
God, or the three elements, sulphur, mercury, and salt, or 
the meaning of the square and of all the figures of the 
temple of Solomon. Pieire respected this class of Masons, 
to which belonged mostly the older brothers, but Osip 
Aleksyéevich, in Pierre’s opinion, did not share their 
interests. His heart did not le in the mystic side of 
Freemasonry. 

Among the second class Pierre counted himself and 
brothers like him, who were seeking and wavering, who 
had not yet found the straight and intelligent path in 
Freemasonry, but who hoped to find it sometime. 

Among the third class he counted such brothers (these 
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constituted the largest number) who saw in Masonry 
nothing but external forms, caring nothing for its con- 
tents and meaning. Such were Willérski and even the 
grand master of the main lodge. 

Finally, among the fourth class there was also a large 
number of brothers, especially of such as had joined the 
brotherhood recently. Those people who, according to 
Pierre’s observation, believed in nothing, w ished for noth- 
ing, and who entered the lodge only in order to cultivate 
the acquaintance of young, rich men who were influential 
by their connections and by birth, and were numerous in 
the lodge. 

Pierre began to feel himself dissatisfied in his activity. 
The Freemasonr y, especially that which he knew here, he 
sometimes thought, was based on nothing but externals, 
It did not occur to him to doubt Freemasonry itself, but 
he suspected that the Russian Freemasonry was on a 
wrong path and had deviated from its source. For that 
reason Pierre went, at the end of a year, abroad, in order 
to devote himself to the higher mysteries of the order. 


In the summer of the year 1809 Pierre returned to St. 
Petersburg. From the correspondence of our Masons with 
those abroad it was learned that Beztkhi had gained the 
confidence of many distinguished persons, had become 
familiar with many secrets, had been promoted to the 
highest degree, and was bringing home with him many 
things for the common good of °F reemasonry in Russia. 
The St. Petersburg Masons all called on him, trying to 
gain his favour, ani all thought that he was concealing 
and preparing something. 

A solemn meeting of “the second degree was called, and 
Pierre promised to transmit to the St. Petersburg brothers 
the information given him by the higher guides of the 
order. The meeting was well attended. After the usual 
ceremonies, Pierre rose and began his speech. 
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“Dear brethren,” he began, blushing and _ hesitating, 
with a written speech in his hands. “It is not enough to 
conceal our mysteries in the secrecy of our lodges, — it is 
necessary to act —to act. We are dormant, but we must 
act.” 

Pierre took his book and began to read. 

“In order to disseminate the pure truth and in order to 
coUperate in the victory of virtue,” he read, “ we must 
purify men from prejudices, spread the rules which are in 
conformity with the spirit of the times, take upon our- 
selves the education of youth, unite in indissoluble bonds 
with the wisest of men, boldly and at the same time 
wisely overcome prejudices, unbelief, and stupidity, form 
from those who are loyal to us men who shall be united 
by unity of purpose and who shall have power and 
strength. 

“In order to attain this end, virtue must be made to 
outweigh vice, and we must see to it that an honest man 
shall obtain even in this world an eternal reward for his 
virtues. But very many things hinder us in these our 
great purposes, especially the external political institu- 
tions. What is to be done at such a state of affairs ? Shall 
we favour revolutions, overthrow everything, drive force 
out by force? No, we are far remote froin that. Every 
violent reform is blaineworthy, because this will not mend 
the evil so long as people are such as they are, and because 
wisdom has no need of force. 

“The whole plan of the order must be based on the 
education of firm, virtuous men, united by the community 
of convictions which are, that everywhere and at all cost 
vice and stupidity are to be persecuted, and talents and 
virtues rewarded: we must extract from the dust worthy 
men, by adding them to our brotherhood. Then only will 
our order have the power of insensibly tying the hands of 
the protectors of disorder, and of keeping watch over them 

in such a way that they shal] not notice it. In short, it 
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is necessary to found a universal mode of government, 
which shall spread over the whole world, without impair- 
ing the civil ties, so that all the governments may be con- 
tinued in their usual way and that they may be enabled 
to do everything but that which is counter to the great 
aim of our order, which is the triumph of virtue over vice. 
Christianity itself had this aim in view. It taught men to 
be wise and good, and for their own advantage to follow 
the example and the injunctions of the best and wisest of 
men. 

“Then, when everything was merged in darkness, 
preaching naturally sufhced: the newness of the truth 
gave it special force, but nowadays we need much stronger 
means. Nowadays it is necessary for man, who is guided 
by his senses, to find sensuous charms in virtue. It is 
impossible to eradicate the passions; all that is necessary 
to do is to direct them toward noble ends, and so it is 
necessary that each shall satisfy his passions within the 
limits of virtue, and that our order shall furnish the means 
for it. 

«“ As soon as there shall be a certain number of worthy 
men in each State, each of them shall form two others, and 
they shall be closely connected, — then everything will be 
possible for our order, which has already done much good 
to humanity.” 

This speech not only produced a strong impression, but 
also an agitation in the lodge. The ‘najority of the 
brothers, seeing in this speech dangerous designs of iumi- 
nism, received Pierre’s speech with a coldness which sur- 
prised him. The grand master began to retort to Pierre. 
Pierre began to expound his ideas with increasing ardour. 
There had not been such a stormy meeting fora long time. 
Parties were formed: some accused Pierre of illuminism ; 
others supported his views. ierre was for the first time 
at this meeting struck by the endless diversity of human 
opinions, which causes the same truth to appear differently 
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to any two persons. Even those of the members who 
seemed to be on his side comprehended him in their 
peculiar fashion, with limitations and changes to which 
he could not agree, because the chief purpose of Pierre 
consisted in transmitting his thought to others in the pre- 
cise form in which he understood it. 

At the end of the meeting, the grand master malevo- 
Jently and ironically reprimanded Beztkhi for his ardour 
and because he had been guided in his discussion, not so 
much by his love of virtue as by the excitement of the 
contest. Pierre made no reply to him and orly asked 
curtly whether his proposition would be accepted. He 
was told that it would not, and Pierre, without waiting 
for the customary formalities, left the lodge and drove 
home. 


VIII. 


PIERRE was again assailed by that ennui, of which he 
was afraid. After his speech at the lodge, ‘he passed 
three days at home on the sofa, without receiving any 
one or going anywhere. 

Just then he received a letter from his wife, who 
begged for a meeting with him, writing him about her 
anxiety to see him, and about her wish to devote all 
her life to him. 

At the end of the letter she informed him that in a 
few days she should return to St. Petersburg from abroad. 

Soon after the letter, one of the less respected brother 
Masons broke into Pierre’s solitude. Leading up the con- 
versation to Pierre’s marital relations, he gave him broth- 
erly advice, by telling him that his severity to his wife 
was unjust, and that Pierre was sinning against the first 
laws of Freemasonry, which ordered him to forgive a 
repenting person. | 

At the same time his mother-in-law sent for him, 
imploring him to come to see her for a few moments, 
in order to discuss a very important matter with him. 
Pierre saw that there was a conspiracy against him and 
that they wanted to bring his wife and him together, 
which was not at all disagreeable to him in the condition 
in which he was. It did not make any difference to 
him: Pierre regarded nothing in life as a matter of great 
consequence, and under the influence of his ennui, which 
had taken complete possession of him, he did not think 
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“Nobody is right, nobody is wrong, — consequently 
she is not guilty, either,’ he thought. If Pierre did not 
at once consent to unite again with his wife, it was so 
because in the condition of ennui, in which he was, he 
felt unable to undertake anything. If his wife had come 
to him then, he would not have driven her away. What 
difference could it make to Pierre whether he was living 
with his wife, or not, in comparison with that which now 
interested him ? 

Without giving any reply to his wife, or to his mother- 
in-law, Pierre, late one evening, got ready to travel and 
left for Moscow, in order to see Osip Aleksyéevich. 
Pierre wrote in his diary as follows: 

“ Moscow, November 17. I have just returned from my 
benefactor, and I hasten to note down everything which 
I there experienced. Osip Aleksyéevich lives poorly and 
has been suffering dreadfully for nearly three years from 
his bladder. No one has ever heard a groan of his, or a 
word of murmuring. From early morning until late at 
night, with the exception of the hours when he eats the 
simplest kind of food, he works at science. He received 
me graciously and made me sit down on the bed on which 
he was lying; I made to him the sign of the Knights of 
the Orient and of Jerusalem, and he answered with the 
same, and with a mild smile asked me of what I had 
learned and acquired in the Prussian and Scotch lodges. 
I told him everything as best as I could; I told him of 
the propositions which I had made in our St. Petersburg 
lodge, and informed him of my bad reception and of the 
rupture between me and the brothers. Osip Aleksyéevich, 
after some silence, during which time he was reflecting 
something, expounded to me his view, which momentarily 
enlightened me on the whole past and on my future path 
on which I should have to travel. He surprised me by 
asking me whether I remembered what the triple purpose 
of the order was. It was (1) to guard and perceive the 
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secret ; (2) to purify and perfect oneself for the reception 
of the same ; (3) to perfect the human race by means of 
the desire for such a purification. What is the chief 
and first purpose of these three? Of course, the perfec- 
tion and purification of oneself. Toward this aim we 
can all tend independently of circumstances. But, at the 
same time, this aim demands the greatest labour from us, 
and so, blinded by pride, we, forgetting this aim, interest 
ourselves in the mystery which in our impurity we are un- 
worthy to perceive, or in the perfection of the human race, 
when we ourselves present an example of abomination 
and debauch. Illuminism is not a pure doctrine, because 
it has been carried away by social activities and because 
it is puffed up with pride. For this reason Osip 
Aleksyéevich condemns my speech and my whole ac- 
tivity. I agree with him in the depth of my heart. 

“Concerning our conversation about my domestic af- 
fairs, he said to me: ‘The chief duty of a true Mason, as 
I have told you, consists in self-perfection. Frequently 
we think that by removing all the difficulties we attain 
that aim so much the quicker; on the contrary, sir,’ he 
said to me, ‘only amidst worldly agitation can we attain 
the three chief aims: (1) self-knowledge, — for man can 
know himself only by comparison; (2) perfection, — for 
it is obtained only through struggle; and (3) the chief 
virtue, — love of death. Only the vicissitudes of life can 
show us its vanity, and can covperate with our innate love 
of death or regeneration to a new life.’ 

“These words are the more remarkable since Osip 
Aleksyéevich, in spite of his painful physical suffering, 
is never tired of life; he loves death, but, in spite of his 
whole purity and the exaltation of his inner man, he does 
not deem himself sufficiently prepared for it. Then my 
benefactor explained to me the full meaning of the square 
of creation and showed to me that the numbers three and 
seven were at the base of everything. He advised me 
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not to detach myself from the company of the St. Peters- 
burg brothers and, occupying in the lodge only offices of 
the second degree, to try to divert the brothers from paths 
of pride and to take them to the true road of self-knowl- 
edge and perfection. In addition to this he advised me 
personally to watch myself first of all, and for this pur- 
pose he gave me a note-book, the one in which I am now 
writing, and in which I shall in the future write all my 
acts.” 

“« St. Petersburg, November 23. I am again living with 
my wife. My mother-in-law came to me in tears and 
told me that Héléne was here and that she impJored me 
to listen to her, that she was innocent, that she was un- 
happy on account of my desertion, and many things more. 
I knew that if I ever admitted her to my presence, I 
should not be able to refuse her any request. In my 
misgivings I did not know to whom to go for aid and 
advice. If my benefactor were here, he would have told 
me what todo. I retired to my room, read the letters of 

sip Aleksyéevich, recalled my conversations with him, 
and concluded from it all that I must not refuse a suppli- 
cant and that I must extend a helping hand to all, espe- 
cially to a person so closely connected with me, and that I 
ought to bear the cross. But if I have forgiven her for 
virtue’s sake, then my union with her should have only a 
spiritual aim. Thus I decided, and thus I wrote to Osip 
Aleksyéevich. I told my wife that I asked her to forget 
the past, that I begged her to forgive me for any wrong I 
may have done her, but that I had nothing to forgive her 
for. It gave me pleasure to tell her so. She need not 
know how hard it was for me to see her again. I have 
taken up the upper apartments in the large house, and I 
am experiencing the happy sensation of regeneration.” 


TX. 


As at all times, the higher society of those days, which 
came together at court and at grand balls, was divided 
into several circles, each with its own nuance. Among 
them the most numerous was the French circle, of the 
Napoleonic alliance, of Count Rumydntsev and Caulain- 
court. In this circle Héléne ovcupied one of the most 
prominent places, the moment she settled with her hus- 
band in St. Petersburg. At her house gathered the gentle- 
men of the French embassy and a large number of men 
who were known for their wit and their amiability, and 
who belonged to that circle. 

Héléne had been at Erfurt during the famous meeting 
of the emperors, and from there brought with her an 
acquaintance with the most distinguished men of Europe 
who were about Napoleon. Napoleon himself, noticing her 
in the theatre, said about her: “ C'est wne superbe animal !” 
Her success in her capacity of a beautiful and elegant 
woman did not surprise Pierre, because with her advan- 
cing years she had become more beautiful than ever. But 
what did surprise him was that during these two years 
his wife had managed to earn the reputation “d'une femme 
charmante, aussi spirituelle que belle.” The famous Prince 
de Ligne wrote her eight-page letters. Bilfbin kept his 
mots in store, to tell them for the first time in the hear- 
ing of Countess Bezikhi. To be received in the salon of 
Countess Beziikhi was regarded as a diploma of wit; 
young people read books before any soirée given by 
Héléne so as to have something to talk about in her 
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salon, and secretaries of legations and even ambassadors 
confided diplomatic secrets to her, so that Héléne was to 
a certain extent a power. Pierre, who knew that she was 
dreadfully stupid, sometimes was present, with a strange 
feeling of doubt and fear, at her soirées and dinners, 
where the guests talked politics, poetry, and philosophy. 
At these soirées he experienced the feeling which a leger- 
demain performer must experience, who is in constant 
fear that his deception will be discovered at any moment. 
But, either because stupidity was necessary for the success 
of such a salon, or because the people deceived found 
pleasure in the deception, the deception was not discov- 
ered, and the reputation d’une femme charmante et spirt- 
tuelle was so firmly established in the case of Héléne 
Vasilevna Bezikhi, that she could say the greatest banal- 
ities and insipidities, and yet all were delighted with 
every word of hers and tried to find its hidden meaning, 
which she herself did not suspect. 

Pierre was the kind of a husband this brilliant society 
woman needed. He was that absent-minded original, 
that grand seigneur, who was in nobody’s way, and who 
did not spoil the general impression of the high tone of 
her drawing-room, but, on the contrary, by his contrast to 
the elegance and tact of his wife, served as a convenient 
background for her. 

Pierre, on account of his long continued concentration 
on other than material matters and on account of his sin- 
cere contempt for everything else, had, in the last two 
years, acquired, in the company of his wife, which did not 
interest him, that tone of indifference, of carelessness, and 
of benevolence in respect to all persons, which is not 
acquired artificially and which, for some reason, inspires 
involuntary respect. He entered his wife’s drawing-room 
as he would a theatre; he was acquainted with everybody, 
was equally glad to see all, and equally indifferent to 
everybody. Now and then he entered into a conversation 
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which interested him, and then he, without reference to 
the presence or absence of les messiewrs de ['ambassade, 
lisping, expressed his opinions, which frequently were not 
at all in keeping with the tone of the moment. But the 
opinion about the odd husband of la femme la plus distin- 
guée de Pétersbourg was so well established, that no one 
took his sallies in earnest. 

Among the many young men who daily frequented the 
house of Héléne, Boris Drubetskdéy, who had in the mean- 
time advanced far in service, was the most intimate person 
in the house of the Bezukhis, after Héléne’s return from 
Erfurt. Héléne called him “mon page” and treated him 
like a child. Her smile to him was the same as to any 
one else, but now and then Pierre hated that smile, 
Boris treated Pierre with peculiar, dignified, and melan- 
choly respect. This shade of respect also troubled Pierre. 
Pierre had so painfully suffered three years before from the 
insult offered him by his wife, that now he saved himself 
from the possibility of a similar insult, in the first place, 
because he was not her husband, and, in the second, 
because he did not allow himself to suspect. 

“No, having now become a bas-bleu, she has for ever 
given up her former passion,” he said to himself. “There 
are no examples of a bas-blew ever being carried away by 
affairs of the heart,” he repeated to himself a rule 
which he had read somewhere and in which he had abso- 
lute faith. But, strange to say, the presence of Borfs in 
his wife’s drawing-room (he was nearly always there) had 
a physical effect upon Pierre: it fettered all his limbs and 
destroyed the unconsciousness and freedom of his move- 
ments. 

“What a strange antipathy!” thought Pierre. “For. 
merly I used to like him quite well.” 

In the eyes of the world, Pierre was a great lord, a 
somewhat blind and funny husband of a famous woman, 
a clever original, who was doing nothing and harming no 
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one, a fine good fellow. But in Pierre’s soul there was 
at that time taking place a complicated and difficult labour 
of inner development, which revealed much to him and 
led him to many spiritual doubts and pleasures. 


X. 


HE continued his diary, and this is what he wrote 
down during that time: 

« November 24. Arose at eight o’clock and read the Holy 
Writ ; then I went to the office ” (Pierre, by the advice of his 
benefactor, had entered the service, being appointed on one 
of the committees), “ returned home, and dined alone (the 
countess has many guests whom I do not like); I ate and 
drank in moderation, and after dinner I copied some 
pieces for the brothers, Toward evening I went down to 
the countess and there told a funny story about B , 
and only when all were laughing loud recalled that I 
ought not to have done so. 

“TIT am going to bed in a happy and calm spirit. O 
Lord, help me to walk on Thy path, (1) to vanquish anger 
by meekness and hesitation, (2) passion, by abstinence 
and disgust, (3) to depart from vanity, but not to with- 
draw (a) from affairs of state, (b) from domestic cares, (c) 
from relations of friendship, and (d) from economic occu- 
pations.” 

“ November 27. Arose late and, upon awakening, lay 
for a long time on my bed, abandoning myself to laziness. 
O Lord! Help me and strengthen me that I may be able 
to walk in Thy path! Read the Holy Writ, but without 
the proper feeling. Brother Unisov came, and we talked 
of worldly affairs. He told about the new projects of the 
emperor. I began to censure them, but thought of my 
rules, and of the words of my benefactor that a true 
Mason must be a zealous worker in the country, when 
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to which he is not called. My tongue is my enemy. 
Brothers G V and O called on me to have 
@ preliminary talk about the admission of a new brother. 
They impose upon me the duty of a conductor. I feel my- 
self weak and unworthy. Then we talked of the meaning 
of the seven pillars and the seven steps of the temple, the 
seven sciences, seven virtues, seven vices, seven gifts of 
the Holy Spirit. Brother O was very eloquent. In 
the evening the initiation took place. The new quarters 
added much to the grandeur of the spectacle. Boris 
Drubetskéy was initiated. I proposed him, and I was 
the conductor. A strange feeling agitated me during 
the whole time I passed with him in the dark temple. I 
discovered in myself the feeling of hatred toward him, 
which I am trying in vain to overcome. It is for this 
reason that I should sincerely like to save him from evil 
and to lead him on the path of truth, but the evil thought 
respecting him did not leave me. It seemed to me that 
his purpose in entering into the brotherhood consisted 
only in the desire to cultivate the acquaintance of people, 
and to curry the favour of those who are in our lodge. 
Outside of the reasons that he several times asked whether 
such and such persons were in our lodge (to which I could 
make no reply to him), and that, in my opinion, he is not 
capable of feeling any respect for our holy order, and that 
he is too occupied and satisfied with the external man to 
desire any spiritual perfection, [ had no reasons for having 
any doubts about him; but I thought that he was not 
sincere, and during the whole time that I was face to face 
with him in the dark temple, I thought that he contemp- 
tuously smiled at my words, and I really felt like prick- 
ing his bare breast with the sword placed against it. I 
could not be eloquent, and was unable to communicate 
my doubts to the brothers and to the grand master. 
Great Architect of Nature! Aid me to find the true 
paths that lead out of the labyrinth of falsehood !” 
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After that three sheets were omitted in the diary, and 
then came this: 

“T had a long, instructive, private conversation with 
Brother V , who advised me to stick to Brother 
A. Much was revealed to me, though I am un- 
worthy. Adonai is the name of Him who created the 
universe. Elohim is the name of Him who rules all. 
The third name is unutterable and means the All. The 
conversations with Brother V strengthen, refresh, 
and confirm me on the path of virtue. In his presence 
there is no place for doubts. I now clearly see the dif- 
ference between the poor teaching of the human sciences 
and that of our holy, all-embracing teaching. The human 
sciences divide everything in order to comprehend, and 
kill everything in order to examine. In the sacred sci- 
ence of our order all is one, all is conceived in its totality 
and while living. The trinity, the three elements of 
things, consists of sulphur, mercury, and salt. Sulphur 
is of an oily and of a fiery property ; in connection with 
salt, it by its fiermess evokes in the salt a craving, by 
means of which it attracts the mercury, grasps it, holds 
it, and in union with it produces various bodies. Mercury 
is a liquid and volatile spiritual substance, — Christ, 
the Holy Ghost, He.” 

“ December 3. Rose late, read the Holy Writ, but was 
insensible. Then went out and walked in the parlour. 
Wanted to think, but, instead, my imagination presented 
an occurrence which took place four years ago. Mr. 
Délokhov, meeting me in Moscow after my duel, told 
me that he hoped that I now enjoyed complete spirit- 
ual calm, in spite of the absence of my wife. I then 
made no reply. Now I recalled all the details of that 
meeting, and in my heart I spoke the most malicious of 
words to him, and gave him most stinging answers. I 
came to my senses and abandoned that thought only 
when I found myself at a white heat of anger; I have 
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not repented sufficiently for it. Then came Borfs Dru- 
betskéy and began to tell all kinds of occurrences; but I 
was dissatisfied with his visit from the start, and told 
him something unpleasant. He replied. I flew in a pas- 
sion and told him many unpleasant and even rude things. 
He was silent, and I bethought myself when it was too 
late. O Lord, I do not know how to treat him! My 
egotism is the cause of it. I place myself higher than 
him, and so become much worse than he, for he is lenient 
with my rudeness, while I, on the contrary, feel contempt 
for him. O Lord, grant that I in his presence may better 
see my baseness and act in such a manner that he, too, 
may profit from it! After dinner I fell asleep, and just 
as I fell asleep I clearly heard a voice say: ‘It is your 
day.’ 

“In my sleep I saw that I was walking in darkness, 
and suddenly I was surrounded by dogs, but I continued 
to walk without fear; suddenly a small dog caught me 
with its teeth at my hip, and would not let go of me I 
began to choke it with my hands. The moment I tore 
it away from me, another, a larger dog, began to bite me. 
I began to lift it, and the more I lifted it, the larger and 
heavier it grew. Suddenly Brother A appeared, and, 
taking me by my hand, he led me along, up toa building, 
to enter which I had to walk over a narrow plank. I 
stepped upon it, and the plank bent back and fell down, 
and I began to climb on the fence, which I barely could 
touch with my hands. After great efforts I dragged my 
body along in such a way that my feet were hanging on 
one side of the fence, and the rest of my body on the 
other. I looked around and saw that Brother A was 
standing on the fence and indicating to me a large avenue 
and a garden, and in the garden there was a large and 
beautiful building. I awoke. O Lord, Great Architect 
of Nature! Help me to pull off the dogs — my passions 
and the last of them, which includes the strength of all 
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of the former ones, and help me to enter that temple of 
virtue, the vision of which I had in my sleep.” 

«“ December 7. I dreamt that I saw Osip Aleksyéevich 
in my house. I was very happy and wanted to treat him 
hospitably. I was talking to others without cessation, 
when suddenly it occurred to me that that might not 
please him, and I wished to approach him and embrace 
him. The moment I came near, I saw that his face was 
transformed,—it had become young, and he was softly 
telling me something from the teaching of the order, so 
softly that I could not make it out. Then we all left the 
room, and something strange happened. We were sitting 
or lying on the floor. He was telling me something. I 
wanted to show him my sensitiveness, and so, without 
listening to his words, 1 began to examine the condition 
of my inner man and the grace of God overshadowing 
me. And tears appeared in my eyes, and I was satisfied 
because he had noticed them. But he looked at me in 
anger and leaped up, interrupting his speech. I became 
frightened and asked him whether what he had said had 
any reference to me; but he made no reply, and looked 
kindly at me, after which we were transferred to my 
sleeping-room where my double bedstead is standing. 
He lay down on the edge of it, and I burned with the 
desire to fondle him and to le down near him. And he 
asked me: ‘ Tell me in truth what your chief passion is? 
Have you found it out? I think you have.’ I was em- 
barrassed by that question and replied that I was living 
with my wife, as he had advised me to do, but not as her 
husband. To this he replied that it was not right to de- 
prive my wife of love, and gave me to understand that it 
was my duty to show her love. But I replied that I was 
ashamed of it, and suddenly everything disappeared. I 
awoke, and found in my thought the text of Holy Writ, 
‘The life was the light of men; and the light shineth in 
darkness; and the darkness comprehended it not.’ Osip 
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Aleksyéevich’s face was youthful and bright. On this 
day I received a letter from my benefactor in which he 
writes to me about the duties of the conjugal state.” 

“« December 9. I had a dream from which I awoke 
with a quivering heart. I seemed to be at home in Mos- 
cow, in my house, in the large sofa-room, and from the 
drawing-room came Osip Aleksyéevich. It seemed as 
though I immediately discovered that the process of re- 
generation had taken place with him, and rushed up 
against him. I kissed his face and his hands, and he said 
to me: ‘ Have you noticed that my face is changed?’ I 
looked at him, continuing to hold him in my embrace, 
and saw that his face was young, but that he had no hair 
on his head, and that his features were all changed. I 
said to him: ‘I should have recognized you if I had met 
you accidentally,’ and at the same time I thought: ‘Am 
I telling the truth?’ And suddenly I saw that he was 
lying like a corpse; then he slowly came to and went 
with me to my large cabinet, holding a large book in 
writing, of the size of royal folio. I said: ‘I have writ- 
ten it. And he replied by the inclination of his head. 
I opened the book, and all the pages had beautiful draw- 
ings. I knew that these pictures represented the amor- 
ous adventures of the soul with her lover. And on these 
pages I saw the beautiful representation of a maiden in 
transparent raiment, and with a transparent body, flying 
to the clouds. And I knew that this maiden was nothing 
but the representation cf the Song of Songs. And, look- 
ing at these drawings, I felt that I was doing wrong and 
that I could not tear myself away from them. O Lord, 
aid me! O Lord, if Thy abandonment of me is Thy 
action, Thy will be done! but if I myself be the cause 
of it, instruct me what to do! I shall perish from my 
perversity, if Thou abandonest me altogether.” 


XI. 


THE monetary affairs of the Rostévs did not improve 
in the course of the two years that they passed in the 
country. 

Although Nikolay Rostév, firmly sticking to his in- 
tentions, continued to serve in oblivion in a forgotten 
regiment, spending comparatively little money, the life in 
Otrddnoe was such, and Mitenka, in particular, so con- 
ducted the affairs, that the debts grew larger with every 
year. The only way out of the difficulty, which presented 
itself to the old Count Rostév, was to serve, and so he 
came to St. Petersburg to find some place and, at the same 
time, to give the girls a last good time, as he said. 

Soon after the arrival of the Rostévs in St. Petersburg, 
Berg proposed to Vyéra, and his proposal was accepted. 

Although in Moscow the Rostédvs belonged to the 
higher society, without knowing themselves or thinking 
of what society they belonged to, in St. Petersburg their 
society was mixed and indefinite. In St. Petersburg they 
were provincials, to whom those very people that the 
Rostévs had entertained at Moscow, without asking to 
what society they belonged, would not deign to descend. 

The Rostévs lived as hospitably at St. Petersburg as 
they had lived in Moscow, and the greatest diversity of 
people came to take supper with them: there were 
Otraédnoe neighbours, old, impoverished landed proprietors 
with their daughters, and the lady of honour, Perénski, 
and Pierre Bezukhi, and the son of the county postmaster, 
who was serving in St. Petersburg. Of the men, the 
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intimate friends of the house in St. Petersburg very soon 
came to be Boris, Pierre, whom the old count, upon meet- 
ing in the street, took to his house, and Berg, who passed 
whole days at a time at the Rostdévs, paying such attention 
to the elder Countess Vyéra as a young man pays who 
intends to propose. 

Berg had shown everybody his nght hand which had 
been wounded at Austerlitz, and had told how he had 
held the entirely useless sword in his left. He had been 
telling this event with such persistency and such impor- 
tance that all believed in the purpose and merit of his 
deed, and he received two rewards for Austerlitz. 

He had also distinguished himself in the war in Fin- 
land. He had picked up a piece of a grenade, by which 
the adjutant had been killed by the side of the com- 
mander-in-chief, and had brought it to his chief. Just 
as at Austerlitz, he had continued so long telling persist- 
ently of his deed that all came to beheve that what he 
did was right, and Berg received two rewards for the war 
in Finland. In 1809 he was a captain of the Guard, with 
decorations, and occupied an advantageous office in St. 
Petersburg. 

Although some unbelievers smiled whenever the deserts 
of Berg were mentioned to them, they could not help 
admitting that Berg was a brave officer who did his duty 
well and stood in good repute with the authorities, and a 
moral young man with a brilliant career ahead of him 
and with an assured position in society. 

Four years before, Berg, meeting a German comrade of 
his in the parterre of the Moscow theatre, pointed to 
Vyéra Rostév and said in German: “ Das soll mein Wetb 
werden,” and even then he determined to marry her. 
Now, in St. Petersburg, he considered the position of the 
Rostévs and his own, and he decided that the time had 
come, aud so he made the proposal. 

Berg’s proposal was at first received with a perplexity 
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which was not at all flattering to him. At first it ap- 
peared strange that the son of an obscure Livonian 
nobleman should propose to Countess Rostév; but the 
chief characteristic of Berg consisted in such a naive and 
good-natured egotism that the Rostévs instinctively 
thought that it would be well since he himself was con- 
vinced that it was well, and even very well. Besides, the 
affairs of the Rostédvs were in bad shape, a fact which 
the suitor must have known, and, above all, Vyéra was 
twenty-four years old; she went out in society, and 
although she was unquestionably pretty and sensible, no 
one had ever proposed to her. The consent was given. 

“Do you see,” Berg said to his companion, whom he 
called a friend only because he knew that all people had 
friends, “do you see, I have considered everything well: 
I should not marry if I had not considered it, or if it for 
any reason were inconvenient. But now, on the contrary, 
my parents are taken care of, for I have fixed them as 
tenants in the Baltic provinces, and I can live in St. 
Petersburg with my salary and with her dowry, and, 
considering my moderation, I can live well. I do not 
marry her for her money, —that I regard as disgraceful, 
but a wife must bring with her her part, just as the 
husband brings his. I serve, and she has connections 
and some means. This means something in our days, 
does it not? And, above all, she is a beautiful, respect- 
able girl, and she loves me —” 

Berg blushed and smiled. 

“ And I love her because she is sensible, and has a very 
good character. Now, her sister, she is of the same 
family, and yet she is something quite different, — she 
has a disagreeable character, and no intelligence, and — 
you know — just disagreeable. But my fiancée-—— Well, 
you will come to—” continued Berg, intending to say 
“dine with us,” but he changed his mind and said “ take 
tea with us,” and rapidly thrusting forward his tongue, he 
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let out a small, round ring of tobacco smoke, which was 
a complete expression of his dreams of happiness. 

After the first sensation of perplexity, evoked in the 
parents by Berg’s proposal, there reigned in the house 
that solemnity and joy which is habitual in such cases, 
but the joy was not sincere: it was only external. In 
the feelings of the relatives as regards this marriage there 
could be observed embarrassment and shamefacedness, as 
though they were conscience-stricken for having loved 
Vyéra so little and getting her so readily off their hands. 
The old count was embarrassed more than the rest. He 
probably would have been unable to say what the cause 
of his embarrassment was, whereas, in reality, it was the 
state of his financial affairs. He had positively no 
knowledge of what he possessed, what his debts were, and 
what he would be able to apportion to Vyéra as her 
dowry. When the daughters were born, for each of them 
three hundred souls were set aside as a dowry; but one 
of these villages had already been sold, and the other was 
mortgaged and soon to be sold for the debt, consequently 
it was impossible to give her an estate. Nor did he have 
any money. 

Berg had been a fiancé for more than a month, and only 
a week was left tothe wedding, and the count had not yet 
solved the question of the dowry and had not yet spoken 
to his wife about the matter. Now the count thought of 
giving Vyéra the Ryazdn estate, and now of selling the 
timber, and now again of borrowing money on a personal 
note. A few days before the wedding, Berg early in the 
morning entered the cabinet of the count and with an 
agreeable smile respectfully asked his future father-in-law 
to let him know what the dowry of Countess Vyéra would 
be. The count was so confused at this expected question 
that he said the first thing that occurred to him. 

“Tam glad to see you care about it, am glad. You 
will be satisfied — ” 
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And, patting Berg on the shoulder, he rose, wishing to 
cut short the conversation; but Berg, with a pleasant 
smile, explained to him that if he did not know for sure 
what Vyéra would receive, and did not get at least a part 
of it in advance, he would be compelled to withdraw his 
word. 

“ Because you will see for yourself, count, that if I per- 
mitted myself to marry without having any definite means 
for the support of my wife, I should be acting basely — ” 

The count, wishing to be magnanimous and to avoid 
being subjected to new requests, made an end to the con- 
versation by saying that he would give him a personal 
note for eighty thousand roubles. Berg smiled a meek 
smile, kissed the count on his shoulder, and told him that 
he was very thankful to him, but that he was absolutely 
unable to begin the new life without receiving thirty 
thousand in cash. 

“At least twenty thousand, count,” he added, “and 
then you will make the personal note out for sixty 
thousand.” 

“ Yes, yes, all right,” the count said, hurriedly, “ but, my 
dear, I will give you the twenty thousand, and, besides, a 
note for eighty thousand, — that is what I will do. Kiss 
me ! . : 


XII. 


NATASHA was sixteen years old, and it was the year 
1809, four years since she had kissed Boris and had 
promised to wait for him. Since then she had not once 
seen Boris. Before Sénya and her mother she freely 
admitted, whenever Boris was mentioned, that all was 
over, that what had been before was mere childishness 
which ought not to be mentioned and which had been for- 
gotten long ago. But in the very depth of her heart, the 
question whether her obligation to Boris was a jest or a 
serious matter, a binding promise, tormented her often. 

Boris had not seen the Rostévs since the year 1805, 
when he left Moscow forthe army. He had been in Mos- 
cow several times during that period, or had passed near to 
Otrddnoe, but he never called on the Rostévs. 

It sometimes occurred to Natasha that he did not want 
to see her, and her guesses were confirmed by the sad 
tones in which the elder ones spoke of him: 

“ Nowadays people do not remember their old friends,” 
said the countess, whenever Boris’s name was mentioned. 

Anna Mikhaylovna, who of late had not called so often 
on the Rostévs, also kept herself with peculiar dignity and 
always spoke ecstatically and gratefully of the high quali- 
ties of her son and of the brilliant career which he was 
making. When the Rostévs arrived in St. Petersburg, 
Boris called on them. 

He drove to their house without any agitation. The 
memory of Natasha was for Boris a most poetical memory. 


At the same time, he went there with the firm intention 
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of giving both her and her relatives clearly to understand 
that his childish relations with Natasha could not be obliga- 
tory either for her or for him. He occupied a brilliant 
position in society, thanks to his intimacy with Countess 
Bezikhi, and a brilliant position in the service, thanks to the 
protection of a distinguished person whose full confidence 
he had, and he had some germinating plans of marrying one 
of the wealthiest matches in St. Petersburg, which might 
easily be realized. When Boris entered the drawing-room 
of the Rostévs, Natasha was in her room. Upon hearing 
of his arrival, she rushed blushing into the drawing-room, 
beaming with more than a kindly smile. 

Boris remembered Natdsha in a short dress, with black 
eyes gleaming underneath her locks, and with a desperate, 
childish laughter, as he had known her four years before, 
and so, when Natasha entered and looked quite different, 
he became embarrassed, and his face expressed ecstatic 
surprise. This expression on his countenance gave Natasha 
pleasure. 

“Well, do you recognize your little teasing friend?” 
said the countess. 

Boris kissed Natdsha’s hand, and said that he was sur- 
prised at the change which had taken place in her. 

“ How pretty you have grown to be!” 

“T should say I am!” said Natdsha’s laughing eyes. 

« And does papa look older ?” she asked. 

Natdsha sat down and, without entering into Boris’s 
conversation with the countess, silently surveyed her 
childish fiancé down to the smallest details. He was con- 
scious of the burden of that stubborn, kindly glance, and 
now and then looked at her. 

Boris’s uniform, spurs, necktie, manner of wearing the 
hair, were of the very latest and comme il faut. Natdsha 
noticed that at once. He was sitting a little sidewise on 
his chair, near the countess, fingering with his right hand 
the painfully clean, tightly fitting glove of his left, spoke 
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with a peculiar pressure of his lips about the entertain- 
ments of high life at St. Petersburg, and with mild ridicule 
recalled the former times at Moscow and his Moscow ac- 
quaintances. Not by accident, so Natdsha thought, he 
mentioned, in connection with the higher aristocracy, the 
ball of some ambassador, which he had attended, and 
the invitation which he had received from this or that 
person. 

Natasha sat all the time in silence, looking stealthily at 
him. This glance irritated and confused Boris more and 
more. He kept looking back at Natasha, and frequently 
broke off his sentences. He sat not longer than ten minutes 
and then rose to bow himself out. The same curious, pro- 
voking, and slightly sarcastic eyes were looking at him. 
After his first visit, Boris said to himself that Natasha was 
as attractive to him as she had been before, but that he 
must not submit to this feeling because marrying that 
girl, who had hardly any fortune, would be the death of 
his career, and while the renewal of his former relations 
without any marriage in view would be an ignoble act. 
Boris decided to avoid meeting Natdsha, but, in spite of 
his determination, he came back after a few days, and 
began to call often and to pass whole days at the house of 
the Rostévs. He felt that he had to have an explanation 
with Natasha, to tell her that the past had to be forgotten, 
that in spite of everything she could not be his wife, that 
he had no fortune, and that her parents would never give 
her to him. But he somehow never had a chance to make 
that explanation, and he was too embarrassed to talk to 
her about it. With every day he became more and more 
entangled. Natdsha, so her mother and Sdénya thought, 
seemed to be in love with Boris, as of old. She sang her 
favourite songs to him, showed him her album, compelling 
him to write something in it, did not allow him to mention 
the past, and, instead, gave him to understand that the 
present was nice; every day he went away in a mist 
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without saying that which he had intended to say, not 
knowing what he was doing or why he had come, or how 
it would all end. Boris quit calling on Héléne, received 
every day reproachful letters from her, and still continued 
passing whole days at a time with the Rostévs. 


XII. 


ONE evening, when the old countess, wearing a night- 
cap and nightgown and having put away her false locks, 
and displaying only a thin strand of hair which escaped 
underneath her white calico cap, was, with sighs and 
groans, making the low obeisances of the evening prayer, 
her door creaked, and Natdsha, herself in a nightgown and 
with her hair put up in curl-papers and wearing slippers 
on her bare feet, ran into the room. The countess looked 
around and frowned. She was saying her last prayer, 
“Will my bed be my grave?” Her devout mood was 
gone. Natdsha, red in her face and agitated, stopped in 
her run, when she saw her mother praying, sat down, and 
instinctively put out her tongue, as though threatening 
herself. When she saw that her mother continued to 
pray, she ran on tiptoe up to the bed, rapidly rubbed one 
little foot against another so as to md herself of the 
slippers, and jumped on that bed which the countess was 
afraid might be her grave. It was a high feather bed, 
with five diminishing pillows upon it. Natdsha leaped 
upon it, sunk down in the feather bed, rolled over to the 
wall, and began to toss about under the coverlet, now 
lying straight, now bending up her knees to the chin, or 
kicking and laughing a barely audible laugh, and now 
covering up her head, and now again looking at her 
mother. The countess finished her prayer and with a 
stern face walked over to the bed; but, upon seeing that 
Natdsha lay there, with her head all covered up, she 
smiled her kindly, feeble smile. 
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« Well, well, well!” said the mother. 

“Mamma, may I talk with you? Yes?” asked Natdsha. 
« Well, let me kiss you just once under the chin, and once 
more, and that is all.” And she embraced her mother’s neck 
and kissed her under the chin. In her treatment of her 
mother, Natasha evinced an external rudeness of manners, 
but she was so cautious and quick that, no matter how 
she embraced her mother, she was able to do so without 
causing her any pain or unpleasantness. 

« What is it to-night ?” said her mother, having adjusted 
herself on her pillows. She waited until Natasha, having 
twice rolled over her, was lying by her side under the 
same coverlet, with her hands stretched out and with a 
serious expression on her face. 

These nightly visits of Natasha, which lasted until the 
count’s return from the club, were one of the favourite 
pleasures of daughter and mother. 

« What is it to-night? I, for my part, must tell you —” 

Natasha closed her mother’s mouth with her hand. 

« About Boris— I know,” she said, with a serious 
look, “and it is for this reason that I have come to see 
you. Don’t say it! I know it myself. No, you may say 
it.” She took her hand away. “Say it, mamma! Is he 
not sweet ?” 

“ Natasha, you are sixteen years old, and at your age I 
was married. You say that Boris is sweet. He is very 
sweet, and I love him like a son, but what do you 
wish ?—- What do you think about it? You have com- 
pletely turned his head — I see that —” 

Saying this, the countess looked back at her daughter. 
Natasha was lying quiet, looking straight ahead of her at 
one of the redwood sphinxes carved at the corners of the 
bed, so that the countess could see only her daughter’s 
profile. This face startled the countess by its peculiarly 
serious and concentrated expression. 

Natasha was thinking and making combinations. 
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“Well?” she said. 

«You have turned his head. Why have you done so? 
What do you want of him? You know that you cannot 
marry him.” 

“Why?” said Natasha, without changing her position. 

« Because he is young; because he is poor; because he 
is a relative of yours; because you yourself do not love 
him.” 

“ How do you know it?” 

“TI do know it. It is not good, my dear.” 

“ But if I want to—” said Natdsha. 

“Stop saying silly things,” said the countess. 

« But if I want to—” 

“ Natasha, I am serious — ” 

Natdsha did not allow her to finish her sentence. She 
drew up to her the countess’s large hand and kissed its back, 
and then its palm, then turned it back and began to kiss 
it on the knuckles of the lower joints, and then in the 
intervals, and again on the knuckles, saying all the time, 
“ Jauuary, February, March, April, May.” 

“Speak, mamma! Why are you silent? Speak!” she 
said, looking at her mother, who was casting a tender 
glance at her daughter, which contemplation seemed to 
make her forget what she wanted to say. 

“Tt is not good, my darling. Everybody will not 
understand your childish union, and it may hurt you in 
the eyes of other young men who come to see you and 
find you so close to him, and, above all, it torments him. 
He may have found a rich match, which is to his liking, 
but now he is simply beside himself.” 

“Ts he?” asked Natasha. 

“T will tell you about myself. I had a cousin —” 

“know, Kirill Matvyéevich. But he is an old man?” 

“He was not always old. But listen, Natdsha, I will 
have a talk with Boris. He must not call so often —” 

“Why must he not, if he likes to?” 
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“ Because I know that it will all end in nothing.” 

“How do you know? No, mamma, you must not talk 
to him. How foolish!” said Natdsha, in the tone of a 
person who is about to be deprived of his property. 
« Suppose I shall not marry him: let him come to see me, 
if it gives him pleasure!” 

Natasha smiled and looked at her mother. 

«“ Not to marry, but so,” she said. 

“What do you mean, my dear?” 

“Why, so/ What of it if I do not marry? Let him 
come, so.” 

« So, so,” repeated the countess, and, shaking with her 
whole body, she laughed out with the kindly, sudden 
laughter of an old woman. 

«Stop laughing, stop!” cried Natasha. “ You are shak- 
ing the whole bed. You are dreadfully ike myself: just 
such a giggler— Wait—-” She grasped both of the 
countess’s hands, kissed one of them on the knuckle of 
the little finger, “June,” and continued to kiss July, 
August, on the other hand. 

“Mamma, is he very much in love? What do you 
think? Were they ever as much in love with you? He 
is so sweet, so sweet, so sweet! Only, he is not quite 
after my taste, — he is as thin as the dining-room clock — 
Don’t you understand ?— He is thin, gray, bright —” 

“What nonsense are you talking there?” said the 
countess. 

Natasha proceeded : 

“Don’t you understand? Nikoldéy would have under- 
stood, — Bezukhi, — that blue, that dark blue fellow with 
the red, is on the square.” 

“You are coquetting with him, too,” the countess said, 
laughing. 

“No, he is a Freemason, so I have learned. He is a 
fine fellow, dark blue with red, — how shall I explain it 
to you —” 
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“ Little countess,” was heard the count’s voice behind 
the door, “are you not asleep ?” 

Natasha jumped down in her bare feet, grabbed the 
slippers in her hands, and ran to her room. 

She could not fall asleep for a long time. She was 
thinking all the time that nobody could understand what 
she understood, and what there was in her. 

« Sonya ?” she thought, looking at the sleeping, rolled up 
kitten with the enormous braid. “No, she can’t! She is 
so virtuous. She isin love with Nikolay and does not want 
to know anything else. Mamma does not understand, 
either. How strange that I am so clever and — she is so 
sweet,’ she continued, speaking of herself in the third 
person, and imagining that a very clever man, the clever- 
est and best of men, was saying it to her. “There is 
everything, ev erything | in her,” continued that man. “She 
is uncommonly clever, sweet, and, then, pretty, uncom- 
monly pretty, and agile,— she swims, she rides excel- 
lently, and her voice! Indeed, one may say she has 
a remarkable voice!” She sang her favourite musical 
phrase from Cherubini’s opera, threw herself down on the 
bed, laughed at the joyous thought that she would soon 
be asleep, called out to Dunydsha to put out the light, 
and, before Dunydsha had left the room, she had passed 
to another, a still more happy, world of dreams, where 
everything was easy and nice, as in reality, but somehow 
better, because it was in a different way. 


On the following day the countess invited Boris to her 
house. She had a talk with him, after which he stopped 
calling on the Rostévs. 


XIV. 


On the 31st of December, on the eve of the year 1810, 
a ball was given at the house of a dignitary of the reign 
of Catherine. The diplomatic corps and the emperor 
were to be there. The well-known house of the dignitary 
on the English Quay was illuminated by an endless num- 
ber of lights. At the brilliantly lighted entrance, deco- 
rated with red cloth, stood the police: there were not 
only the gendarmes, but the chief of police himself was 
there with dozens of police officers. Carriages drove 
away, and ever new carriages, with lackeys in red and 
with lackeys with feathers in their hats, kept driving up. 
Out of the carriages stepped men in uniforms, decorations, 
and sashes; ladies in velvets and ermines cautiously 
stepped down the noisily thrown back carriage steps, and 
hastily and noiselessly walked up the carpets of the 
entrance. 

Whenever a new carriage drove up, a whisper ran 
through the crowd, and hats were taken off. 

“The emperor? No, a minister—a prince — an am- 
bassador— Do you not see the feathers?” were the 
words heard in the crowd. One of the crowd, dressed better 
than the rest, seemed to know everybody, and he gave 
the names of the more famous dignitaries of the time. 

One-third of the guests had already arrived at the ball, 
but at the Rostévs’, who were to be there, hurried prepara- 
tions in the way of dressing were still going on. 

There had been many conversations and preparations 


for this ball in the family of the Rostévs, and many fears 
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that the invitation would ‘not arrive, that the dresses 
would not be ready, and that nothing would go as it 
ought to go. 

With the Rostévs was going Marya Igndtevna Perdénski, 
a friend and relative of the countess, a lean, sallow maid 
of honour of the old court, who was guiding the provincial 
Rostévs in the higher St. Petersburg society. 

At ten oclock in the evening the Rostévs were to call 
for the lady of honour at the Tauric Garden ; it was now 
five minutes to ten, and the ladies were not yet dressed. 

This was Natdsha’s first grand ball. She rose on that 
day at eight o’clock in the morning and passed the whole 
day in a feverish activity and in worry. All her strength 
had been directed since morning toward having every- 
body, herself, mamma, and Sénya, dressed in the best 
possible manner. Sdédnya and the countess entrusted 
themselves entirely to her. The countess was to wear a 
peony velvet dress, while the two girls were to wear 
white crape over rose-coloured silk slips, with roses in the 
corsage. The hair was to be dressed & la grecque. 

Everything essential had been done: the feet, arms, 
neck, ears, had been carefully washed, perfumed and 
powdered, as was proper for a ball; the silk open-work 
stockings were already on their legs, and the white velvet 
shoes with the ribbons were on their feet; the hairdress- 
ing was almost complete. Sdnya was getting through 
dressing, and so was the countess; but Nat&sha, who had 
attended to everybody, was still dressing. She was 
sitting before the mirror, with a dressing-sack over her 
thin shoulders. Sdénya, dressed, was standing in the 
middle of the room, attaching the last mbbon, which pro- 
duced a squeaking sound under the pin, as she drove it in 
with her small finger, making it smart. 

“Not like that, not like that, Sdénya,” said Natdsha, 
turning her head away and with her hands clutching the 
hair which the maid, who was holding it, had had no 
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time to let out of her hands. “You must not wear the 
ribbon in that fashion. Come here!” 

Sénya squatted down, and Natdsha put the ribbon on 
in a different way. 

«Excuse me, lady, but I cannot comb you,” said the 
maid who was holding Natdsha’s hair. 

“O Lord! you can do it later. Like this, Sénya!” 

“Will you be done soon?” was heard the voice of the 
countess. “It is ten o'clock.” ; 

«Directly, directly. And are you ready, mamma?” > 

“T need only pin on my toque.” jem- 

“Don’t do it without me,” cried Natasha. “ Yo pec- 
not do it right!” 

« But it is ten already.” age and 

It had been decided to arrive at the ball at,}, Her as 
ten, and Natdsha had still to be dressed, and ththe same 
drive to the Tauric Garden. just as 

After finishing her hair-dressing, Natasha, in a>. and 
skirt, underneath which could be seen her ball shoes, wer 
in her mother’s sack, ran up to Sénya to examine heg 
after which she went to her mother. She turned her hea, 
sidewise and pinned on her toque, and, giving her mother 
a passing kiss on her gray hair, again ran back to the 
maids who were hemming her skirt. 

The trouble was that Natdsha’s skirt was too long, and 
two maids kept biting off threads and hurriedly hemming 
the skirt. A third, with pins between her lips and teeth, 
was running from the countess to Sdénya, while a fourth 
was holding the whole crape dress high up in her hand. 

“ Mavrusha, hurry up, my dear!” 

« Let me have the thimble, countess!” 

“ How soon will you be done?” said the count, who 
came in from another room. “ Here is some perfume. 
Miss Perénski must be tired waiting.” 

“It is done, lady,” said the maid, lifting the shortened 
crape dress, and blowing and shaking something off, as 
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though to express by that gesture her consciousness of 
the airiness and purity of that which she was holding in 
her hand. 

Natdsha began to put on the dress. 

“In a minute, papa! Don’t come in!” she called out 
to her father, who had opened the door, while she was 
under the crape of the skirt, which covered her whole 
face. 

_ Sénya slammed the door to. A minute later the count 
wes admitted. He wore a blue dress coat, stockings and 
shoes, and was perfumed and pomaded. 

“Ouh, papa, how nice you look! It is just fine!” said 
Natashw, standing in the middle of the room and straight- 
ening otit the folds of the crape. 

“ Excuse me, lady, excuse me!” said the maid, kneel- 
ing dowm, pulling the dress in shape, and with her tongue 
transferring the pins from one side of her mouth to the 
othe-r. 

“ As you please!” Sdnya called out, with an expression 
cif despair in her voice, as she examined Natdsha’s dress. 
* As you please, only it is again too long!” 

_ Natdsha walked off a little way to look at herself in 
the pier-glass. The dress was too long. 

“Upon my word, lady, it is not too long,” said Mav- 
riisha, creeping on the floor after her mistress. 

“Well, if it is too long, we will tack it,—in one 
moment it will be done,” said determined Dunydsha, tak- 
ing a pin out of the kerchief over her breast, and begin- 
ning to work once more on the floor. Just then the 
countess, in her toque and velvet dress, entered bashfully 
and with soft steps. 

“Oh, my beauty!” cried the count. “She is nicer 
than both of you!” He wanted to embrace her, but she, 
blushing, turned away, so as not to have her dress 
crushed. 

“ Mamma, your toque a little more to one side!” said 
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Natdsha. “I will change it for you,” and she rushed for- 
ward, which caused the girls, who were sewing and who 
could not follow her at once, to tear off a small piece of 
crape. 

“QO Lord! What is this? Upon my word, it is not 
my fault —” 

«Never mind, Pl] tack it, and it won’t be seen,” said 
Dunyasha. 

“My beauty, —a very queen!” said the nurse, coming 
through the door. “And Sénya! Oh, what beauties !” 

At fifteen minutes past ten they finally seated them- 
selves in the carriages and drove away. It was still nec- 
essary to go to the Tauric Garden. 

Miss Perénski was ready. In spite of her old age and 
homeless, the same thing had taken place with her, as 
at the house of the Rostévs, though not with the same 
haste (it was a common occurrence with her); just as 
there, her old, homely body was perfumed, washed and 
powdered ; just as carefully she was washed behind her 
ears, and, just as at the house of the Rostévs, her old maid 
went into ecstasies over the raiment of her mistress, when 
she appeared in the drawing-room in a yellow dress with 
the decoration of a maid of honour. She praised the 
toilets of the Rostévs. 

The Rostévs praised her good taste and toilet, and, care- 
fully watching their dresses and their coiffures, seated 


themselves in the carriages at eleven o’clock and drove to 
the ball. 


XV. 


NaTASHA had not had a moment of rest since morning 
and had not had a single chance to think of what was 
awaiting her. 

In the damp, cold air, in the narrow space and half- 
darkness of the carriage, she for the first time formed 
a vivid picture of what was in store for her there, at the 
ball, in the illuminated halls: the music, the flowers, the 
dances, the emperor, the whole brilliant youth of St. 
Petersburg. What awaited her was so beautiful, that she 
did not even believe that it would all be: it was all 
so incompatible with the impression of the cold, and the 
narrowness and darkness of the carriage. She understood 
completely what was in store for her only when she 
walked over the red carpet of the entrance, entered the 
vestibule, took off her furs, and went with Sdénya, in front 
of her mother, between the flowers of the illuminated 
staircase. Only then she recalled how she had to act at 
the ball, and she tried to assume that majestic attitude 
which she regarded as necessary for a girl at a ball. But, 
fortunately, she felt that her eyes were roving: she saw 
nothing clearly, her pulse beat one hundred times a 
minute, and her blood began to pound at her heart. She 
was unable to assume that attitude which would have 
made her ridiculous, and she walked along in trepidation, 
which she was endeavouring to conceal. And this was 
precisely the manner which suited her most. Guests came 
in in front of them and behind them, and they, too, spoke 


softly to each other, and they, too, wore ball dresses. The 
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mirrors on the staircase reflected ladies in white, blue, 
pink dresses, with diamonds and pearls on their bare 
hands and necks. 

Natdsha looked into the mirrors, but could not tell 
herself from the rest in the reflection: everything was 
blended into one brilliant procession. Upon entering the 
first hall, the even din of voices, steps, and greetings deaf- 
ened Natasha; the light and splendour blinded her. The 
host and hostess, who had been standing at the door for 
half an hour and saying to each guest, “ Charmé de vous 
voir,’ also met the Rostévs and Miss Perénski. 

The two girls in white dresses, with similar roses in 
their black hair, made a similar curtsey, but the hostess 
instinctively cast a more prolonged glance at slender 
Natdsha. She looked at her, and gave her a special 
smile, in addition to her smile as a hostess. Looking at 
her, the hostess, perhaps, thought of her golden, irretriev- 
able maiden days, and of her first ball. The host, too, 
followed Natasha with his eyes, and asked the count 
which one was his daughter. 

“ Charmante !” he said, kissing the tips of his fingers. 

In the hall stood the guests, crowding at the entrance 
door, waiting for the emperor. The countess placed her- 
self in the first row of that throng. Natasha heard sev- 
eral persons ask about her, and she was conscious of their 
gaze. She saw that she had found favour in the eyes 
of those who were looking at her, and this observation 
calmed her a little. } 

“There are some here who look like us, and some look 
even worse,” she thought. 

Miss Perénski pointed out the more distinguished guests 
to the countess. 

“This is the Dutch ambassador, you see that gray- 
haired man,” she said, pointing to an old man, with a 
silvery grayness to his profuse, curly hair, surrounded by 
ladies, whom he was making laugh by something he said. 
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“ And there she is, the queen of St. Petersburg, Count- 
ess Bezikhi,” she said, pointing to Héléne, who had just 
entered. 

“How beautiful! She does not fall behind Marya 
Anténovna ; see how the young and the old are courting 
her. She is beautiful and clever. They say Prince 
is desperately in love with her. Now these two are not 
so pretty, but they have an even greater following.” 

She pointed to a lady and her homely daughter who 
were crossing the hall. 

“This girl is worth millions,” said Miss Perénski, “ and 
here are the would-be bridegrooms.” 

“This is the brother of Countess Beztkhi, Anatdl 
Kurdgin,” she said, pointing to the handsome chevalier- 
guardsinan who went past them, who from the height of 
his raised head was looking at something beyond the 
ladies. “How handsome he is! He is spoken of in con- 
nection with that rich girl. Your cousin, Drubetskdy, is 
also paying her attentions. They say she has millions. ~ 
Why, that is the French ambassador,” she said of Caulain- 
court, about whom the countess was asking her. “Just 
look at him! He walks about like a king. And yet the 
Frenchmen are very pleasant people. There are no 
pleasanter people in society. And there she is! No, our 
Marya Anténovna is best of them all! How simply she 
is dressed! Charming!—- And that one there, the fat 
man in glasses, is the universal Freemason,” she said, 
pointing to Beztkhi. “Put him in a line with his wife, 
and he will appear like a scarecrow!” 

Pierre was walking, swaying his heavy body, pushing 
his way through the crowd, lurching to the right and left 
as though he were crossing a crowd inthe market-place. 
Apparently he was in search of somebody. 

Natasha was glad to see the familiar face of Pierre, the 
scarcecrow, a8 Miss Perdédnski had called him, and she 
knew that Pierre was looking for them in the crowd, and 
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particularly for her. Pierre had promised her to be at 
the ball and to introduce her to gentlemen. 

But, before reaching them, Beztikhi stopped near a 
handsome, dark-complexioned man of low stature, in a 
white uniform, who, standing at the window, was talking 
with a tall man with decorations and a sash. Natdsha 
immediately recognized the young man in the white uni- 
form: it was Bolkénski, who seemed to her much younger, 
more cheerful, and better looking than before. 

“Here is another acquaintance, Bolkénski, — do you 
see him, mamma,” said Natasha, pointing to Prince Andréy. 
“Do you remember? He stayed overnight at our house 
at Otrddnoe.” 

“Oh, you know him?” said Miss Perénski. “I can’t 
bear him. J/ fart da present la pluie et le beau temps. 
There is no limit to his pride! He is like his father. He 
has connected himself with Sperdnski, and is writing some 
kind of projects. See how he treats the ladies! She is 
talking to him, but he has turned away,” she said, point- 
ing to him. “I would teach him a lesson if he tried to 
treat me like that!” 


XVI. 


SUDDENLY everybody came into motion. The crowd 
began to speak, moved forward, and back again, and be- 
tween two receding rows, at the sound of the music which 
struck up a tune, entered the emperor. Behind him 
came the host and the hostess. The emperor walked 
rapidly, bowing to the right and left, as though trying as 
fast as possible to get rid of this tirst minute of the meet- 
ing. The musicians played a polonaise, which was at 
that time famous for the words which had been composed 
for it. They began with “ Alexander, Elizabeth, you de- 
light us!” The emperor went to the drawing-room, and 
the throng rushed after him to the door; several persons 
hurriedly surged to and fro, with changed expressions on 
their faces. The crowd again whirled back from the door 
of the drawing-room, in which the emperor appeared, 
speaking with the hostess. A young man with a fright- 
ened expression pressed against the ladies, asking them to 
step aside. Several ladies, with faces which expressed 
complete forgetfulness of all the conditions of society, 
and ruining their toilets, pressed forward. Men came up 
to the ladies, and they began to arrange themselves in 
pairs for the polonaise. 

All drew back, and the emperor, smiling and leading 
the hostess by the hand, without keeping time with the 
music, came out of the door of the drawing-room. He 
was followed by the host with Mme. M. A. Naryshkin, 
then the ambassadors, the ministers, and a number of 
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the other. More than half the ladies had gentlemen and 
were walking or were getting ready to walk in the polo- 
naise. Natdsha felt that she was going to be left with 
Sénya and her mother among the minority of the ladies, 
who were pressed back to the wall and had not been 
invited for the polonaise. She was standing, dropping 
her slender arms, and, with an evenly rising, scarcely 
defined bosom, holding her breath, and with sparkling, 
frightened eyes was looking in front of her, with an 
expression which said that she was ready for the greatest 
joy and the greatest sorrow. She was interested neither 
in the emperor, nor in all the distinguished persons to 
whom Miss Perénski was pointing. She had but one 
thought: “Is it possible nobody will come up to me? 
Is it possible that I shall not be among the first to dance ? 
Will none of these men who are here notice me? They 
do not seem to see me now, and if they do, they look at 
me with an expression which says, ‘It is not she, so there 
is nothing to look at.’ No, it cannot be!” she thought. 
«They must know how I want to dance, how excellently 
I dance, and how nice it will be for them to dance with 
me.” 

The sounds of the polonaise, which had been heard for 
quite awhile, were beginning to sound sad in Natdsha’s 
ears, as a distant memory. She felt like weeping. Miss 
Perdénski had walked away from them. The count was 
at the other end of the hall; the countess, Sdnya, and 
she were standing all alone in this crowd, as though they 
were in the woods, of no interest and no use to any one. 
Prince Andréy passed by them with a lady without 
recognizing them. Handsome Anatél, smiling, was say- 
ing something to the lady whom he was leading, and he 
looked at Natdsha’s face with the expression with which 
one looks at a wall. Boris twice passed near them and 
each time turned his face away. Berg and his wife, who 
were not dancing, walked over to them. 
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Natasha felt offended by this family reunion, there at 
the ball, as though there were no other place for family 
chats but at a ball. She paid no attention to Vyéra, 
who was telling her something about her green dress. 

Finally the emperor stopped near his last lady (he had 
danced with three), and the music ceased. A busy adju- 
tant rushed up against the Rostévs and asked them to step 
aside, although they were standing at the wall, and from the 
gallery were heard the distinct, cautious, enticingly even 
sounds of a waltz. The emperor smiled and looked down the 
hall. A minute passed, and no one had yet begun. The 
adjutant in charge of the ball walked over to Countess 
Bezukhi and invited her. She smiled, and raising her 
hand, placed it, without looking, on the shoulder of the 
adjutant. The adjutant, who was a complete master of 
himself, confidently, leisurely, and evenly clasped his 
lady’s waist, and started at first in a gliding fashion along 
the outer circle, and at the corner of the hall caught her 
left hand and turned her around, and through the accel- 
erated sounds of the music could be heard only the 
measured clicks of the spurs of the adjutant’s rapid and 
agile feet, and after every three beats the velvet dress of 
his lady puffed up and fluttered at each turn. Natdsha 
looked at them and was ready to weep, because it was not 
she who was dancing the first turn of the waltz. 

Prince Andréy, in the white uniform of a colonel of the 
cavalry, in stockings and shoes, animated and merry, was 
standing in the first row of the circle, not far from the 
Rostévs. Baron Fiirhof was talking with him about the 
first meeting of the Council of State, which was to take 
place on the next day. Prince Andréy, as a man who 
was standing near to Sperdnski and who was taking part 
in the labours of the commission of legislation, could give 
definite information about the coming meeting, concerning 
which there were conflicting rumours. But he was not 
listening to what Fiirhof was saying to him, and was 
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looking now at the emperor, now at the gentlemen who 
were getting ready to dance, but who did not have the 
courage to enter the inner circle. 

Prince Andréy was watching these gentlemen who were 
timid in the presence of the emperor, and the ladies who 
were dying to be invited. 

Pierre went up to Prince Andréy and took his hand. 

“You always dance. There is here one of my proté- 
gées, young Miss Rostdév, so invite her!” he said. 

‘“ Where?” asked Bolkénski. “ Excuse me,’ he said, 
turning to the baron, “ we will finish this conversation in 
some other place, but at a ball we must dance.” He 
walked ahead, in the direction pointed out to him by 
Pierre. He was at once struck by Natdsha’s despairing 
face, expressive of a sinking heart. He recognized her, 
divined her feeling, saw that she was a débutante, 
recalled her conversation at the window, and with a 
happy expression on his face walked over to Countess 
Rostév. 

«Permit me to make you acquainted with my daugh- 
ter,” the countess said, blushing. 

«TI have the pleasure of knowing her, if the countess 
will remember me,” Prince Andréy said, with a civil, low 
bow, which was at odds with Miss Perdénski’s remarks 
about his rudeness. He went up to Natdsha and put 
forth his arm to clasp her waist, even before he had fin- 
ished his invitation for the dance. He proposed to dance 
the waltz with her. The timorous expression of Natasha’s 
face, which was ready for despair and for transport, sud- 
denly was lighted up by a happy, grateful, childish smile. 

“T have been waiting for you so long,” this frightened 
and happy girl seemed to say by her smile, which ap- 
peared instead of the tears that were ready to well up, as 
she raised her arm to place it on the shoulder of Prince 
Andréy. They were the second pair that entered the 
circle. Prince Andréy was one of the best dancers of his 
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time. Natdsha danced superbly. Her little feet, in the 
velvet ball shoes, were doing their work swiftly, lightly, 
and independently of her, while her face beamed with the 
ecstasy of happiness. Her bare neck and arms were thin 
and not beautiful in comparison with Heléne’s shoulders. 
Her shoulders were thin, her bosom not yet defined, her 
arins slender; but Héléne seemed to be covered with a 
varnish from the thousands of glances which glided down 
her body, while Natdsha looked like a girl who had a 
low-cut dress on for the first time, and who would cer- 
tainly have been ashamed of it, if she had not been as- 
sured that it was proper. 

Prince Andréy was fond of dancing and, wishing as soon 
as possible to rid himself of political and clever conversa- 
tions, with which he was approached by everybody, and 
wishing at the earliest time possible to break that annoy- 
ing circle of hesitation, due to the emperor’s presence, had 
started to dance and had chosen Natdsha, because Pierre 
had pointed her out to him, and because she was the first 
pretty woman upon whom his eyes had fallen; but the 
moment he had embraced that slender, flexible waist, and 
she stirred close to him, and smiled close to him, the wine 
of her charm went to his head: he felt as though vivified 
and grown younger, when, drawing breath again and hav- 
ing brought her back, he stopped and began to look at the 
dancers. 


XVII. 


AFTER Prince Andréy, Boris walked over to Natasha and 
invited her to dance with him; then came also the adju- 
tant who had started the ball, and other young men, and 
Natdsha, turning her superfluous gentlemen over to 
Sdénya, was happy, and, red with excitement, did not stop 
dancing the whole evening. She neither saw nor heard 
anything which interested everybody else at that ball. 
She not only did not notice that the emperor had for a 
long time been speaking with the French ambassador, and 
that he spoke with particular kindness to one of the 
ladies; that such and such a prince said or did this or 
that; that Héléne had an enormous success and had at-~- 
tracted the special attention of so and so; she did not 
even see the emperor, and noticed his absence only from 
the fact that the ball became livelier after his departure. 
Before supper, Prince Andréy again danced with Natasha, 
this time a cotillon. He reminded her of their first meet- 
ing in the avenue at Otrddnoe, and of her having been 
unable to fall asleep during the moonlit night, and told 
her that he involuntarily had overheard her. Natdsha 
blushed at this recollection and tried to find excuses, as 
though there had been something disgraceful in the feel- 
ing which Prince Andréy had involuntarily been a wit- 
ness of. 

Prince Andréy, like all people grown up in society, was 
fond of meeting those who did not bear the society im- 
print on them. And such Natdsha was, with her sur- 
prise, her joy, her timidity, and even her blunders in 
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speaking French. He treated her with especial tender- 
ness and care. Sitting near her and speaking with her 
about the simplest and most insignificant subjects, Prince 
Andréy admired the joyous gleam of her eyes and smile, 
which had reference not to the remarks made, but to her 
inner happiness. Whenever Natdsha was chosen, and she 
rose with a smile and danced through the hall, Prince 
Andréy admired especially her timorous gracefulness. 
In the middle of the cotillon, Natasha, having finished a 
figure, and still breathing heavily, was walking over to 
her seat. A new gentleman again invited her to dance. 
She was tired and out of breath and evidently intended to 
refuse, but immediately again joyfully raised her arm on 
her gentleman’s shoulder, and smiled at Prince Andréy. 

“T should be glad to rest and sit with you, —for I 
am tired; but you see how I am sought after, and I am 
happy and love all, and you and I understand it all,” 
and many, many more things her smile said. When the 
gentleman left her Natasha ran across the hall in order to 
take two ladies for the figures. 

“Tf she walks over first to her cousin, and then to 
another lady, she will be my wife,” Prince Andréy unex- 
pectedly said to himself, as he looked at her. 

She first went up to her cousin. 

“What nonsense sometimes comes to one!” thought 
Prince Andréy. “But it is certain that this girl is so 
sweet, so original, that she will not dance a month before 
she will be married. She is rare here,” he thought, when 
Natasha, adjusting a rose which had slipped in her cor- 
sage, sat down near him. 

At the end of the cotillon the old count, in his blue 
dress coat, walked over to the dancers. He invited Prince 
Andréy to his house and asked his daughter whether she 
was amusing herself. Natdsha made no reply and only 
smiled a reproachful smile which said, “ How can you ask 
such a question ?” 
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“JT have never in my life had such a time!” she said, 
and Prince Andréy noticed how rapidly her arms rose to 
embrace her father and immediately fell again. She was 
at that highest stage of happiness when a person becomes 
absolutely good and does not believe in the possibility of 
evil, misfortune, and sorrow. 


At this ball, Pierre for the first time felt himself offended 
by the position which his wife occupied in the higher 
spheres. He was gloomy and absent-minded. There was 
a broad wrinkle across his brow, and, standing at the 
window, he was looking over his glasses, without seeing 
any one. 

Natasha, on her way to supper, passed by him. 

She was struck by Pierre’s gloomy, unhappy face. She 
stopped opposite him. She wanted to help him, to trans- 
mit to him part of her happiness. 

“How merry this is, count!” she said. “ Don’t you 
think so?” | 

Pierre smiled absent-mindedly, apparently not under- 
standing what she had said to him. 

« Yes, I am very glad,” he said. 

“How can people be dissatisfied with anything?” 
thought Natasha. “ Especially such a good man as this 
Bezukhi ? ” 

To Natasha’s thinking, all the people at the ball were 
equally good, nice, fine people, who loved each other: 
nobody could offend anybody else, and therefore all ought 
to be happy. 


* 


XVIIT 


On the following day, Prince Andréy recalled the ball of 
the previous evening, but he did not long dwell on it. “ Yes, 
it was a very brilliant ball. And— yes, Miss Rostév is 
very sweet. There is something fresh, something original, 
non-Petersburgian in her, which distinguishes her from the 
rest.” That was all he thought of the ball. He drank 
his tea and sat down to work. 

But, either from fatigue or from a sleepless night (it 
was not a good day for work, and Prince Andréy could 
do nothing), he criticised his own work, as often was the 
case with him, and was glad to hear that some one had 
called on him. 

The guest was Bitski, who served in different com- 
missions, who wert to all societies in St. Petersburg, — an 
impassioned advocate of new ideas and of Sperdnski, and 
a busy newsmonger of St. Petersburg, — one of those men 
who choose a direction like a garment, according to the 
fashion, but who, for that very reason, seem to be the 
warmest partisans of that direction. He ran into Prince 
Andréy’s room with a careworn expression on his face, and, 
barely having had time to take off his hat, began to talk 
at once. He had just learned the details of the morning 
meeting of the Council of State, which was presided over 
by the emperor, and told of them with enthusiasm. The 
emperors speech had been remarkable. It was one of 
those speeches which are made only by constitutional 
monarchs. 

“The emperor said openly that the Council and the 
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Senate constituted the estates of the realm; he said that 
the government must have for its base, not arbitrary 
power, but firm principles. The emperor said that the 
finances should be reformed, and the budget should be 
made public,” said Bitski, with special emphasis on certain 
words, and opening his eyes wide. 

«Yes, to-day’s event is an era, the greatest era in our 
history,” he concluded. 

Prince Andréy listened to the story of the opening of 
the Council of State, for which he had been waiting with 
such impatience, and to which he ascribed great impor- 
tance, and he was surprised that this event, after it 
had happened, not only did not stir him, but appeared 
more than unimportant to him. He listened to Bitski’s 
story with a calm smile. The very simple thought ran 
through his head : “ What business have Bitski and I with 
what it has pleased the emperor to say in the Council! 
Can all that make me happier and better ?” 

This simple reflection suddenly destroyed for Prince 
Andréy all his former interest in the reforms which were 
being accomplished. On that day Prince Andréy was to 
dine at Sperdnski’s, “en petit comité,” as the host had told 
him as he invited him. The dinner in the circle of his 
family and of his friends, given by a man whom he had 
admired so much, had at first interested Prince Andréy 
very much, the more so since he had not seen Sperdnski 
heretofore in his domestic circle; but now he did not feel 
like going there. 

However, at the appointed hour, Prince Andréy entered 
Sperdnski’s small house near the Tauric Garden. In the 
parquetted dining-room of the small house, which sparkled 
in its cleanliness (reminding one of monastic cleanliness), 
Prince Andréy, who was a little late, found at five o’clock 
the whole company of the petit comité, composed of 
Sperdnski’s intimate friends, all gathered. There were 
no ladies except Sperdnski’s young daughter (with a long 
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face, resembling that of her father) and her governess. 
The guests were Gervais, Magnitski, and Stolypin. While 
in the antechamber, Prince Andréy heard loud voices and 
a clear, melodious laugh, such as people laugh on the 
stage. Somebody was speaking in a voice resembling that 
of Sperdnski, accentuating every “ha.” Prince Andréy 
had never heard Sperdnski laugh, and this thin, melo- 
dious laugh of the statesman surprised him. 

Prince Andréy entered the dining-room. The whole 
company was standing between two windows at the small 
table with the appetizers. Sperdnski, in a gray dress coat, 
with the decoration, apparently in the same white waist- 
coat and high white necktie, in which he had been at the 
famous meeting of the Council of State, was standing at 
the table, with a happy expression on his countenance. 
The guests surrounded him. Magnitski, turning to Mi- 
khail Mikhaylovich, was telling an anecdote. Sperdnski 
listened, laughing in advance, to what Magnftski was 
going to say. As Prince Andréy entered the room, Mag- 
nitski’s words were again drowned in laughter. Stolypin 
was laughing in a loud bass, chewing a piece of bread and 
cheese ; Gervais hissed in a soft giggle, and Sperdnski was 
laughing a clear, thin laugh. 

Sperdnski, still laughing, gave Prince Andréy his white, 
tender hand. 

“ Very glad to see you, prince,” he said. “One minute,” 
he turned to Magnitski, interrupting his story. “We 
have agreed to have a dinner for pleasure, and so not a 
word of business.” And he again turned to the story- 
teller and again laughed. 

Prince Andréy in wonderment and disappointed sadness 
listened to his laughter, and looked at laughing Sperdnski. 
It was not Sperdnski, but another man, so Prince Andréy 
thought. Everything which before had appeared so mys- 
terious and attractive in Sperdnski, now became clear and 
unattractive to Prince Andréy. 
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At the table the conversation did not die down for a 
moment, and seemed to consist of a collection of funny 
anecdotes. Magnitski had barely finished his story when 
somebody else expressed his readiness to tell something 
which was funnier still. The anecdotes referred not so 
much to the world of the government service as to the 
officials in that service. It looked as though in this 
society the insignificance of these men had been definitely 
settled, and that the only relation which could exist to 
them was one of good-natured banter. Sperdnski told 
how at the Council of that morning a deaf dignitary, to 
the question what his opinion was, replied that he was of 
the same opinion. Gervais told a whole story about the 
revision, which was remarkable for the stupidity of all 
persons concerned. Stolypin, stammering, broke in on 
the conversation, and began fervently to tell of the dis- 
orders and abuses of the old order of things, threatening 
to give a serious turn to the conversation. Magnitski 
began to jest Stolypin for his fervour. Gervais put in a 
joke, and the conversation assumed the former merry 
turn. 

Apparently Sperdnski liked after his labours to rest 
and make merry in the circle of his friends, and all of 
his guests, comprehending his desire, tried to amuse him 
while amusing themselves. But this merriment appeared 
heavy and the opposite of merry to Prince Andréy. The 
thin voice of Sperdnski affected him unpleasantly, and 
the incessant laughter somehow offended his feelings by 
its false note. Prince Andréy did not laugh and was 
afraid that he would be out of place with the company. 
But nobody noticed his being out of tune with the gen- 
eral mood, — they were all too happy to see it. 

He tried several times to take part in the conversation, 
but his words were every time thrown out, like a cork 
from the water, and he was unable to jest with them. 

There was nothing bad or improper in what they were 
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saying : everything was sharp and clever, and might have 
been funny; but something which is the salt of merri- 
ment was lacking, and they did not even know that it 
existed. 

After dinner Sperdnski’s daughter and her governess 
rose. Sperdnski patted his daughter with his white hand 
and kissed her; but the gesture appeared unnatural to 
Prince Andréy. The men remained, in English fashion, 
at the table, drinking port. In the middle of an incipient 
conversation about the Spanish affairs of Napoleon, of 
which all approved, Prince Andréy began to contradict 
them. Speranski smiled, and, evidently wishing to turn 
the conversation from this new direction, told an anecdote, 
which had no relation to the matter in hand. For a few 
moments all were silent. 

After remaining for some time at the table, Sperdnski 
corked the wine-bottle and, saying, “ Nowadays good wine 
does not run at will,” gave it to the servant and rose from 
table. All got up and, speaking just as noisily, went to 
the drawing-room. Two envelopes, which were brought 
by a courier, were handed to Speranski. He took them 
and went to his cabinet. When he came out, the general 
merriment died down, and the guests began to speak softly 
to each other. 

“Let us have a declamation!” said Sperdnski, coming 
out of the cabinet. “A wonderful talent!” he turned to 
Prince Andréy. 

Magnitski immediately got up, struck a pose, and began 
to declaim French jocular verses which he had composed 
to ridicule well-known persons in St. Petersburg, and he 
was several times applauded. Prince Andréy, at the end 
of the declamation, walked over to Sperdnski to bid him 
good-bye. 

“ Where are you going so early ?” asked Sperdnski. 

“IT promised to be at an evening entertainment —” 

They were silent. Prince Andréy looked close by into 
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those mirrorlike, impermeable eyes, and it appeared funny 
to him how he could have expected anything from Spe- 
rénski and from all the activity which was connected with 
him, and how he could have ascribed any seriousness to 
Sperdnski. That accurate, cheerless laugh kept fora long 
time dinning in the ears of Prince Andréy, even after he 
left Sperdnski. 

Upon returning home, Prince Andréy began to recall 
his St. Petersburg life for the last four months, as though 
it were something new. He recalled his efforts, his re- 
quests, the history of his project of the military code, 
which was taken under advisement, and which they were 
trying to suppress only because another project, a very 
bad one, had been written out already and had been pre- 
sented to the emperor; he thought of the meetings of the 
committee, of which Berg was a member; he recalled how 
in these meetings they had submitted to very careful and 
minute discussion everything which had any reference to 
the form and the process of the meetings of the commit- 
tee, and how carefully and expeditiously everything was 
obviated which had anything to do with the essence of 
the case. He recalled his work in the matter of the code 
of legislation, his assiduous translation of the articles of 
the Roman and French codes into Russian, and he felt 
ashamed of himself. Then he vividly thought of his 
Boguchérovo, of his occupations in the country, of his 
journey to Ryazdén; he thought of his peasants, of Elder 
Dron, and, applying to them the “ rights of individuals,” 
which he had been dividing into paragraphs, he began to 
wonder how he could have wasted his time so long on 
such useless work. 


XIX. 


Ow the following day Prince Andréy made calls at cer. 
tain places where he had not yet been, and among them 
he called on the Rostdévs, with whom he had renewed his 
acquaintance at the last ball. Not only did propriety de- 
mand that he should call on them, but he wanted to see 
at her own house that peculiar, animated girl, who had 
left such a pleasant impression on him. 

Natasha was one of the tirst to meet him. She wore a 
blue dress, the one she generally wore at home, and 
which made her even more attractive to Prince Andréy 
than she had appeared to him in the ball dress. She and 
the whole family of the Rostévs received Prince Andréy 
simply and with open arms, as an old friend. The whole 
family, which Prince Andréy had severely criticized be- 
fore now seemed to him to be composed of good, simple, 
nice people. The hospitality and frankness of the old 
count, especially agreeable and striking in St. Petersburg, 
were such that Prince Andréy could not refuse an invita- 
tion to dinner. 

“ Yes, they are good, excellent people,” thought Bolkén- 
ski “Of course, they have not the dimmest notion of 
the treasure they have in Natasha; but they are good 
people, who form the best background against which this 
extremely poetical, exquisite girl, who is full of life, stands 
out sharply.” 

Prince Andréy felt in Natasha the presence of an en- 
tirely new and strange world, full of unknown joys, of 
that strange world which had so vexed him then, in the 
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avenue of Otrddnoe, and at the window, in the moonlit 
night. Now this world no longer vexed him, it was not 
a strange world to him; and he, having entered it himself, 
was discovering new enjoyment in it. 

After dinner, Natasha, at the request of Prince Andréy, 
went to the clavichord and began to sing. Prince Andréy 
was standing at the window, talking with the ladies and 
listening. In the middle of a phrase Prince Andréy grew 
silent and suddenly felt that a lump was rising in his 
throat, of the possibility of which he had never been con- 
scious in himself. He glanced at singing Natdsha, and 
something new, which gave him happiness, took place in 
his soul. He was happy, and at the same time he was 
sad. He had absolutely no cause for weeping, but he 
was ready to weep. For what? For his former love ? 
For the little princess? For his disappointments? For 
his future hopes? Yes and no. The chief thing for 
which he felt like weeping was the suddenly realized 
vivid consciousness of the terrible contrast between some- 
thing infinitely great and indefinable, which had been in 
him, and something narrow and corporeal, which he him- 
self, and even she, was. This contrast vexed him and 
gave him pleasure during her singing. 

The moment Natasha had finished singing, she went up 
to him and asked him how he hiked her voice. She asked 
it and only then became confused, seeing that she ought 
not to have asked that question. He smiled, looking at 
her, and said that he liked her singing as much as every- 
thing else which she did. 

Prince Andréy left the Rostévs late in the evening. 
He lay down to sleep from habit, but he soon saw that he 
could not fall asleep. He lighted a candle and sat up in 
his bed, then rose, again lay down, not feeling in the least 
annoyed by his sleeplessness: he had such a new, joyous 
feeling as though he had come out from a close room into 
the fresh air. It did not occur to him that he was in love 
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with Natdsha; he was not thinking of her; he only pre- 
sented her to his mind, and thus his whole life appeared 
to him in a new light. 

“Why do I worry and vex my life away in this nar- 
row, closed frame, when life, the whole of life with all its 
joys, is open to me?” he said to himself. And he began, 
for the first time after a long period, to make happy plans 
for the future. He decided that he must think of the 
education of his son, by finding an educator for him, and 
entrusting his son to him; then he would take his 
dismissal, and would go abroad, to England, Switzerland, 
and Italy. 

“JT must make use of my liberty, so long as I feel so 
much strength and such youth in me,” he said to himself. 
« Pierre was right when he said that one must believe in 
the possibility of happiness, and I now believe in it. Let 
the dead bury the dead, but while I am alive, I must live 
and be happy,” he thought. 


XX, 


OnE morning Colonel Adolph Berg, whom Pierre knew, 
as he knew everybody in Moscow and St. Petersburg, 
came, in a brand-new uniform, and having his hair 
pomaded over his forehead, just as the Emperor Alex- 
ander P4vlovich wore it, to see him about some matter. 

“T have just called on the countess, and was so un- 
fortunate as not to get my request granted; I hope that 
I will be more fortunate with you, count,” he said, 
smiling. 

“What do you wish, colonel? I am at your service.” 

“T have now fully settled in my new quarters,” Berg 
informed him, apparently supposing that it would give 
Pierre pleasure to hear it, “and so I should like to give a 
small party for my friends and those of my wife.” He 
smiled a sweeter smile. “I wanted to ask the countess 
and you to do me the honour of taking tea and supper 
with us.” 

It was only Countess Héléne Vasflevna, who regarded 
the society of the Bergs as below her dignity, who could 
have been so cruel as to refuse the invitation. Berg gave 
such a clear explanation why he wished to have a small 
select company at his house, and why this would give 
him pleasure, and why he would be stingy with money 
for cards or for something bad, but would not stint him- 
self to have a select company at his house, that Pierre 
could not refuse and promised to come. 

“Qnly don’t come late, count, if I may ask you! Say 
ten minutes to eight, if I dare ask you. We shall have 
a party. Our general will be there. He is very kind to 
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me. We shall eat supper, count. So please do me the 
favour !” 

Contrary to his customary habit of being late, Pierre 
on that night arrived at the house of the Bergs at fifteen, 
instead of ten, minutes to eight. 

The Bergs were already prepared for their guests. 

Berg and his wife were sitting in a clean, bright cab- 
inet, which was ornamented with small busts and pictures 
and new furniture. Berg was sitting near his wife, wear- 
ing a new uniform, which was all buttoned up, and was 
explaining to her that it was always proper to have ac- 
quaintances among people who stand higher, because only 
then is there any pleasure in having acquaintances. 
«You learn something, and you may ask for something. 
See how I have risen from the first ranks!” Berg did 
not count his life by years, but by imperial rewards. 
“My comrades are still nothing, and I am in command 
of a regiment pro tem. I have the pleasure of being your 
husband” (he rose and kissed Vyéra’s hand, but on the 
way toward her straightened out a corner of a rug). 
“How did I obtain this all? Chiefly by my ability to 
choose my acquaintances. Of course, one must be 
virtuous and prompt.” 

Berg smiled at the thought of his superiority over his 
weak wife, and grew silent, considering that his sweet 
wife was, after all, a weak woman who could not grasp 
all the worth of a man, what it was “ein Mann zu sein.” 
Vyéra, too, smiled at the same time, being conscious of 
her superiority over her virtuous and good husband, who, 
according to Vyéra’s ideas, understood life wrongly, as 
did all men. Berg, judging all women from his wife, re- 
garded them all as weak and silly. Vyéra, judging from 
her husband and generalizing her observation, concluded 
that all men ascribed great intellect to themselves, while 
in reality they did not understand anything, and were 
proud and egotistical. 
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Berg rose and, cautiously embracing his wife, in order 
not to crumple her lace pelerine, for which he had paid a 
yreat sum, kissed her in the middle of her lips. 

« But, — we must not have children too soon,’ he said, 
by an unconscious association of ideas. 

“Yes,” replied Vyéra, “I do not want them myself. 
We must live for society.” 

“Princess Yustipov had one just like it,” said Berg, 
with a happy and kindly smile pointing to the pelerine. 

Just then the arrival of Count Bezikhi was announced. 
Husband and wife exchanged a self-satisfied smile, both 
ascribing the honour of this visit to themselves. 

« This is what it means to know how to make acquaint: 
ances,” thought Berg. “This is what it means to know 
how to bear oneself!” 

“Only please, when I entertain the guests,” said Vyéra, 
“do not interrupt me, because I know how to entertain 
each, and what is to be said to the different people.” 

Berg smiled. 

“That won’t do, because now and then men must talk 
together about men’s affairs,” he said. 

Pierre was received in the brand-new drawing-room, in 
which it was impossible to sit down anywhere without 
impairing the symmetry, cleanliness, and order, and so it 
was naturally not strange if Berg proposed for the sake 
of the distinguished guest to disturb the symmetry of a 
chair, or sofa, but, apparently being himself in a state of 
morbid indecision in regard to this matter, he left the 
solution of this question to the choice of the guest. 
Pierre broke the symmetry, by drawing a chair toward 
him, and Berg and Vyéra immediately began the evening, 
interrupting each other and entertaining the guest. 

Vyéra, who had made up her mind that Pierre was to 
be entertained by a conversation dealing with the French 
embassy, went at it at once. Berg, however, deciding to 
have a masculine subject of conversation, interrupted his 
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wife’s speech by touching on the war with Austria, and 
involuntarily jumped from the genera] subject to personal 
considerations regarding the offer that had been made to 
him to take part in the Austrian campaign, and about the 
causes which led him to decline the offer. Although the 
conversation was not very logical, and Vyéra was angry 
at her husband’s interference, both husband and wife felt 
with delight that, although only one guest was present, 
the evening had begun very well, and that it resembled 
any other evening with its conversation, its tea, and its 
burning lights, just as one drop of water resembles 
another. 

Soon Boris, Berg’s old comrade, arrived. He treated 
Berg and Vyéra with a certain shade of superiority. 
After Boris there arrived a lady with her husband, a 
colonel, and then the general himself, then the Rostévs, 
and then the evening was certainly like any other even- 
ing. Berg and his wife could not restrain a happy 
smile at the sight of the motion in their drawing-room, 
at the sound of the incoherent talk, and the rustling of 
dresses, and scuffing of feet. Everything was as any- 
where else; most natural was the general, who praised 
the quarters, slapped Berg on the shoulder, and, with 
paternal arbitrariness directed the position of the card- 
table. The general sat down by the side of Count Tly4 
Andréevich, as the most distinguished guest after himself. 
The old people with the old, the young with the young, 
the hostess at the tea-table, on which there were just 
such patties in a silver tray as there had been at the 
evening at the Pdnins,—everything was just as any- 
where else. 


XXI. 


PIERRE, as one of the most distinguished guests, was to 
play boston with Ily4 Andréevich, the general, and the 
colonel. At the card-table Pierre came to sit opposite 
Natasha, and he was struck by the change that had taken 
place in her since the ball. Natasha was taciturn, and 
she was not only not so beautiful as at the ball, but 
would have been decidedly homely, if she did not look 
so gentle and indifferent. 

“What is the matter with her?” thought Pierre, look- 
ing at her. She was sitting by the side of her sister, at 
the tea-table, and was reluctantly saying something to 
Boris, who had sat down near her. Pierre had just 
received a full hand and, to the delight of his partner, 
took five points, but, as he heard greetings exchanged and 
the sound of somebody’s steps that entered the room just 
as he was to receive the money, he again looked at her. 

“What has happened to her?” he said to himself, still 
more astonished than before. 

Prince Andréy was standing in front of her, with a 
respectful and gentle expression on his face, talking to 
her. She, raising her head and blushing, was looking at 
him, trying at the same time to restrain her impulsive 
breathing. Again there flained up the bright light of an 
inner, dormant fire. She was all transformed. She was 
again the beautiful girl she had been at the ball. 

Prince Andréy walked over to Pierre, and Pierre noticed 
a new, youthful expression on the face of his friend. 

Pierre several times changed his seat during the game, 
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now facing Natasha, and now sitting with his back to her, 
but during all the six rubbers he kept watching her and 
his friend. 

«Something very important is taking place between 
them,” thought Pierre, and a joyful and at the same time 
bitter feeling agitated him and made him forget his own 
SOITOW. 

After six rubbers the general rose, saying that it was 
impossible to play that way, and Pierre was set at liberty. 
Natasha was at one side talking with Sdénya and Doris, 
while Vyéra, with a delicate smile, was conversing with 
Prince Andréy. Pierre went up to his friend and, asking 
whether it was not a secret what they were talking about, 
sat down near them. Vyéra, who had noticed the atten- 
tion which Prince Andréy was paying to Natasha, found 
that at an evening, a real evening, it was absolutely 
necessary to make delicate remarks about sentiments, 
and, availing herself of the opportunity when Prince 
Andréy was alone, she began to talk to him about senti- 
ments in general and about her sister in particular. She 
felt that she had to apply her diplomatic art to such a 
clever man as she knew Prince Andréy to be. 

When Pierre came up to them, he noticed that Vyéra 
was in a self-satisfied transport of conversation, while 
Prince Andréy seemed to be embarrassed, which was rare 
with him. 

“What is your opinion about it?” Vyéra was saying, 
with a delicate smile. “You, prince, are so penetrating, 
and you at once can see through the character of people. 
What do you think about Natalie? Is she capable, like 
other women” (Vyéra meant herself), “of loving a man 
and for ever remaining faithful to him? I regard this as 
real love. What do you think, prince ?” 

“I know your sister too little,” Prince Andréy replied, 
with a sarcastic smile, behind which he tried to conceal 
his confusion, “to be able to decide such a delicate 
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question ; besides, I have noticed that the less a woman 
is attractive, the more constant she is,” he added, looking 
at Pierre, who had just walked over to them. 

“Yes, it is so, prince! In our day,” continued Vyéra 
(speaking of “our day” in the same strain as all narrow- 
minded people speak of it, who suppose that they have 
discovered and properly value the peculiarities of our 
time, and that the character of people changes with the 
times), “in our day a girl has so much liberty, that le 
plaisir @étre courtisée frequently suppresses the real feel- 
ing inher. Et Natalie, a faut Cavouer, y est trés sensible.” 

The return to Natasha again made Prince Andréy frown 
unpleasantly ; he wanted to get up, but Vyéra continued 
with a still more refined smile: 

“] think no one has been courtisée so much as she,” 
said Vyéra, “ but until lately no one has seriously pleased 
her. Do you know, count,” she turned to Pierre, “even 
our dear Cousin Boris, who had been, entre nous, very, 
very much dans le pays du tendre —” 

Prince Andréy frowned and kept silent. 

“You are acquainted with Boris 7” Vyéra said to him. 

“Yes, ] know him — ” 

“ He has no doubt told you about his childish love for 
Natasha ?” 

“Oh, there has been a childish love?” Prince Andréy 
asked, with a sudden blush. 

“Yes. Vous savez entre cousin et cousine cette intimité 
mene quelguefots & Camour: le cousinage est wn dange- 
reux voisinage. N’est-ce pas?” 

“Oh, no doubt,” said Prince Andréy, and suddenly be- 
coming animated, he began to jest with Pierre about the 
necessity of his being careful with his fifty-year-old 
cousins at Moscow. In the middle of his jesting remarks 
he rose, and, taking Pierre by his arm, led him to one 
side. 

“ Well, what is it?” asked Pierre, looking in surprise at 
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the strange animation of his friend, and noticing the 
glance which he in rising cast at Natasha. 

“YT must. I must speak with you,” said Prince Andréy. 
“You know our lady’s gloves” (he meant the Masonic 
gloves which were given to a newly chosen brother to be 
bestowed by him on the beloved woman). “I— No, I 
will speak to you later about it.” And with a strange 
gleam in his eyes and a restlessness in his motions, Prince 
Andréy went up to Natdésha and sat down near her. 
Pierre saw Prince Andréy ask her something, and she 
blushed as she gave him an answer. 

But just then Berg went up to Pierre, asking him per- 
sistently to take part in a discussion between the general 
and the colonel concerning the Spanish affairs. 

Berg was satisfied and happy. His smile of joy did 
not leave his face. The evening was very fine and pre- 
cisely such as all other evenings which he had seen. Ev- 
erything was just right: the refined ladies’ conversations, 
the cards, the general at the cards, raising his voice, the 
samovar, the pastry ; but one thing was lacking, which he 
had seen at other evenings, and which he was anxious to 
imitate. There had been no loud dispute between the 
men about some important subject. The general had 
just begun it, and it was for this that Berg wanted Pierre. 


XXII. 


On the next day Prince Andréy went to the Rédstovs 
for dinner, having been invited by Count Ilyé Andréevich, 
and remained there the whole day. 

Everybody in the house knew for whom it was Prince 
Andréy was calling, and he did not conceal the fact that 
he tried to be the whole day with Natasha. Not only in 
the soul of Natasha, who was frightened, but happy and 
transported, but in the whole house a dread was felt of 
what was going to happen. The countess looked with 
sad and stern eyes at Prince Andréy as he talked with 
Natdsha, and timidly and pretending to be interested be- 
gan some petty talk, whenever he looked back at her. 
Sonya was afraid to leave Natdsha, and yet was afraid of 
being in the way, whenever she was with them. Natasha 
paled from the dread of expectancy, when she was for a 
moment left alone with him. Prince Andréy surprised 
her by his timidity. She felt that he had something to 
tell her, but that he could not make up his mind to it. 

When Prince Andréy left in the evening, the countess 
went up to Natasha and said, in a whisper: 

“Well?” 

“Mamma, for the Lord’s sake, don’t ask me now! I 
can’t talk about that,” said Natasha. 

But notwithstanding this, Natasha lay that night agi- 
tated and frightened, with motionless eyes, for a long 
time in her mother’s bed. She told her mother how he 
had praised her, how he told her that he would soon go 
abroad, and how he asked her where they would be in the 
summer, and how he had inquired all about Borts. 
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“ But — but there has never been anything like it with 
me!” she said. “Only I feel so much afraid in his pres- 
ence, oh, so much afraid! What does it mean? Does it 
mean that it is the real thing? Mamma, are you asleep?” 

“No, my dear, I am afraid myself,” replied her mother. 
“Go!” 

“T will not sleep, anyway. How foolish it is to sleep! 
Mamuina, mamma, I have never felt like that before,” she 
said, with surprise and fear of the feeling of which she 
was conscious. “ Who could have expected it ?” 

It seemed to Natdsha that she had been in love with 
him the first time she had seen him at Otrddnoe. She 
was afraid of that strange, unexpected happiness which 
was that the one she had chosen then (she was firmly 
convinced of it) should be the one she now met again, and 
that he, so she thought, should not be indifferent to her. 
«Why should he have to come to St. Petersburg just when 
we are here? And how strange that we should meet at 
that ball! It is all fate. It is evident that it is fate, that 
everything has been tending toward it. When I saw him 
then for the first time, I had a peculiar feeling.” 

“What was he telling you? Some poetry? Read it 
to me — ” her mother said, pensively, asking her about the 
verses which Prince Andréy had written into her album. 

“ Mamina, is it not a disgrace because he is a widower ?” 

“Stop, Natasha! Pray to God! Les mariages se font 
dans les crews.” 

“ Darling mother, how I love you! How happy I am !” 
cried Natasha, weeping tears of happiness and agitation, 
and ermbracing her mother. 

At this very time Prince Andréy was sitting with 
Pierre, and telling him of his love for Natdsha and of his 
firm determination to marry her. 


On that day Countess Héléne Vasilevna gave a grand 
entertainment, to which came the French ambassador, the 
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prince who of late had become a constant visitor at 
the house of the countess, and many elegant ladies and 
gentlemen. Pierre was down-stairs, where he walked 
from one parlour to another and startled the guests by 
his concentrated, absent-minded, and gloomy look. 

Pierre of late felt the approach of fits of hypochondria 
and was trying with desperate effort to struggle against it. 
Since the intimacy of the prince with his wife, Pierre 
had suddenly been appointed a gentleman of the chamber, 
and ever since then he had begun to feel ashamed and 
oppressed in grand society, and he was assailed more 
and more by his former gloomy thoughts about the vanity 
of everything human. His gloomy mood was intensified 
by the observation of the contrast of the sentiment exist- 
ing between his protégée Natasha and Prince Andréy on 
the one hand and of his own condition on the other. He 
endeavoured to avoid thinking of his wife, as well as of 
Natasha and Prince Andréy. Again everything appeared 
insignificant to him in comparison with eternity, and 
again the question arose, “ For what?” And so he com- 
pelled himself to work day and night at Masonic labours, 
hoping in that way to ward off the approach of the evil 
spirit. Leaving the apartments of the countess at mid- 
night, Pierre sat down up-stairs in an old morning-gown 
in a smoke-filled, low room, at a table, in order to copy 
out original Scotch acts, when somebody entered his room. 
It was Prince Andréy. 

“Qh, it is you,” said Pierre, with a distracted and dis- 
satisfied look. “I am working, as you see,” he said, 
pointing to his copy-book with that expression of retire- 
ment from the inclemencies of life with which unhappy 
men look upon their work. 

Prince Andréy, with a beaming, transported face, turned 
once more to life, stopped before Pierre and, without 
noticing his sad countenance, smiled at him with the 
egotism of happiness. 
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“Well, my dear,” he said, “I wanted to tell you some- 
thing yesterday, and I have come to see you for that very 
purpose. I have never experienced anything like it. I 
am in love, my friend.” 

Pierre suddenly drew a deep sigh and dropped his 
heavy body down on the sofa by the side of Prince 
Andréy. 

“With Natdsha Rostdév, eh?” he said. 

« Yes, yes, who else could it be? I should never have 
believed it, but the feeling is stronger than I. Yesterday 
I was tormented, and I suffered, but even this torment I 
would not give up for anything in the world. IT have not 
lived heretofore. Only now I live, but I cannot live with- 
out her. But can she love me?— I am too old for 
her— Why do you not speak ?—” 

“T? I? What did I tell you?” Pierre suddenly said, 
rising and beginning to walk up and down in the room. 
“T always thought so— This girl is a treasure, such a 
treasure— Sheisarare girl— My dear friend, I ask 
you not to philosophize, not to doubt, but to marry her, 
to marry her, to marry her— _ I am sure that there will 
not be a happier man than you.” 

“But she!” 

« She loves you.” 

“Don’t talk nonsense!” said Prince André¢y, smiling, 
and looking straight into Pierre’s eyes. 

“She loves you, I know it,” Pierre cried, angrily. 

“Listen to me!” said Prince Andréy, taking hold of his 
arm and stopping him. “Do you know what condition I 
amin? I must tell somebody everything.” 

“All right, all right, talk, — I am glad to hear it,” 
said Pierre, and his face changed, the wrinkles left his 
face, and he cheerfully listened to Prince Andréy. 

Prince Andréy looked like a different man. Where 
was his ennui, his contempt for life, his disenchantment ? 
Pierre was the only man before whom he had the courage 
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to tell his secret; and he unburdened his whole heart to 
him. Now he boldly and easily made plans for a long 
time in the future, saying how he could not sacrifice his 
happiness for the caprice of his father, how he would 
make his father give his consent to this marriage, and 
love her, or how he would marry her without his consent ; 
now he marvelled at the sentiment which had taken 
possession of him, as though it were something strange, 
foreign, and detached from him. 

“T should not have believed it if anybody had told me 
that I was capable of such love,” said Prince Andréy. 
“Tt is not at all the feeling which I had before. The 
whole world is divided for me into two halves: the one 
is she, and there is all the happiness of hope, the light ; 
the other is everything else where she is not, and there is 
pining and darkness — ” 

“ Darkness,” repeated Pierre, “yes, yes, I understand 
it.” 

“T cannot help loving the light, — it is not my fault 
that Ido. And I am so happy! Do you understand 
me? I know that you are glad for my sake.” 

“ Yes, yes,” Pierre assured him, looking at him with 
emotion and with sadness. The brighter the fate of Prince 
Andréy appeared to him, the gloomier did his own seem 
to him. 


XXITI. 


For the marriage his father’s consent was necessary, 
and so Prince Andréy on the following day went to see 
his father. 

His father received his son’s communication with 
outward calm, but with inward fury. He could not 
understand how one should want to change his life and 
bring something new into it, while his own was on the 
decline. “If they would only let me live out my days as 
I wish, —and then they can do as they please,” the old 
man said to himself. But with his son he used the 
diplomacy which he used in important cases. He assumed 
a calm tone, and considered the whole matter. 

In the first place, the marriage was not a brilliant one 
as regards family, wealth, and distinction. In the second 
place, Prince Andréy was not in his first youth and not 
strong (the old man dwelt more especially on this), while 
she was very young. In the third, he had a son whom it 
was a pity to leave in the hands of a young girl. “ Finally, 
in the fourth,” said his father, looking sarcastically at his 
son, “I ask you to delay the matter for a year, during 
which time go abroad, get cured, find a German for Prince 
Nikolay, as you intended to do, and if then your love, 
passion, stubbornness, whatever you may call it, is still 
strong, marry her. This is my last word, remember, my 
last!” the prince ended in such a voice that it became 
apparent that nothing would make him change his deter- 
mination. 


Prince Andréy saw clearly that the old man hoped that 
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his feeling or that of his bride would not stand the test of 
a year, or that he himself, the old prince, would die by 
that time, and he decided to do his father’s will: to pro- 
pose and to put off the marriage for a year. 

Three weeks after his last evening at the Rostdévs, Prince 
Andréy returned to St. Petersburg. 


On the day after her conversation with her mother, 
Natdsha waited a whole day for Bolkénski, but he did not 
come. On the next day, and three days later, it was the 
same. Pierre, too, did not come, and Natasha, who did 
not know that Prince Andréy had gone to see his father, 
could not explain his absence. 

Thus three weeks passed. Natasha did not want to go 
out anywhere, and walked, indolently and sadly, like a 
shadow, from one rooin to another ; in the evenings she 
wept in secret, and did not come to see her mother at 
night. She kept blushing and was irritated. She thought 
that all knew of her disappointment, and that they laughed 
at her and pitied her. With all her real sorrow, this grief 
from vanity only intensified her misfortune. 

Once she came to the countess, with the intention of 
telling her something, and suddenly burst out weeping. 
Her tears were those of an offended child, who does not 
know what it is punished for. 

The countess began to calm Natasha. Natdsha, who at 
first was listening to her mother’s words, suddenly inter- 
rupted her: 

“Stop,mamma! I am not thinking, and I do not want 
to think of it! He came, and then he just stopped, just 
stopped — ” 

Her voice trembled, and she came very near crying 
again, but she regained her composure and calmly pro- 
ceeded : 

“T do not want to marry at all. And I am afraid of 
him: I am now calm, very calm —” 
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On the following day after this conversation, Natdésha 
put on her old dress which she always wore in the morn- 
ing and in which she had so often made merry, and there 
began with her her former mode of life, which she had 
given up since the ball She drank her tea, went to the 
parlour which she liked for its excellent resonance, and 
began to sing her solfeggios. After finishing her first 
lesson, she stopped in the middle of the parlour and re- 
peated a musical phrase which she liked especially well. 
She listened with delight to the charm (as though unex- 
pected to her) with which these sounds filled the empti- 
ness of the hall and again died down, and she was happy. 
« What is the use of thinking about it? I am happy as 
it is,” she said to herself, and began to walk up and down 
in the room, stepping not with simple steps over the par- 
queted floor, but from the heels to the toes (she wore a 
new pair of her favourite shoes), and, with the same de- 
light with which she had been listening to the sounds of 
her voice, she now listened to the thud of the heels and 
the creak of her toes. As she passed by a mirror, she 
looked into it. “It is I!” the expression of her face 
seemed to say at the sight of herself. “All right! Ido 
not need anybody.” 

A lackey wanted to come in and fix something in the 
parlour, but she did not let him in, and, closing the door 
after him, continued her walk. She returned on that 
morning to her favourite condition of love of herself and 
self-admiration. “ What acharming girl this Natdsha is!” 
she again said to herself,in the words of a third, collective, 
masculine person. “She is pretty, has a good voice, is 
young, and does not trouble any one, — so let her alone!” 
But, no matter how much she was left alone, she could 
not have her peace, and that she was conscious of. 

The outer door of the vestibule was opened, somebody 
asked,“ Are they at home?” and somebody’s steps were 
heard. Natdésha was looking in the mirror, but she did 
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not see herself. She heard sounds in the antechamber. 
When she, finally, saw her face, it was pale. It was he. 
She was sure of that, although she had hardly heard his 
voice behind the closed door. 

Pale and frightened, Natdsha ran into the drawing- 
room. 

“Mamma, Bolkénski has come!” she said. “Mamma, 
it is terrible! It is intolerable! I do not want to— 
suffer! What shall I do?” 

The countess had had no time to answer her, when 
Prince Andréy entered the drawing-room with a disturbed 
and serious expression on his face. The moment he saw 
Natasha, his face began to beam. He kissed the hands of 
the countess and of Natdsha, and sat down near the sofa. 

“We have not had the pleasure for quite awhile — ” 
the countess began, but Prince Andréy interrupted her, 
answering her question and evidently hurrying to say 
what he had to say. 

“T have not called all this time because I was at my 
father’s: I had to see him on a very important matter. I 
returned only last night,” he said, turning to Natasha. 
“T must speak to you, countess,” he added, after a moment 
of silence. 

The countess heaved a deep sigh and lowered her eyes. 

“Tam at your service,” she muttered. 

Natdsha knew that she ought to leave, but she was 
unable to do so: something compressed her throat, and 
she looked rudely and with open eyes straight at Prince 
Andréy. 

“Directly? This very minute?— No, it cannot be!” 
she thought. 

He again looked at her, and this glance convinced her 
that she had made no mistake. Yes, this very minute 
her fate was to be decided. 

“Go, Natasha, I will call you,” said the countess, in a 
whisper. 
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Natdsha looked with trightened and imploring eyes at 
Prince Andréy and at her mother, and went out. 

«J have come, countess, to ask for the hand of your 
daughter,” said Prince Andréy. 

The face of the countess was flushed, but she did not 
say anything. 
liberately. He was silent, and looked her straight in the 
eye. “ Your proposition” — she was getting embarrassed — 
“is agreeable to us, and I accept your proposition, — I am 
glad of it And my husband —I hope — but it will 
depend on her —” 

“J will tell her only when I have your consent — Do 
you give it to me?” asked Prince Andrey. 

« Yes,” said the countess, extending her hand to him, 
and, with a mixed feeling of aloofness and tenderness, she 
pressed her lips to his brow, as he leaned over her hand. 
She wanted to love him as her son ; but she felt that he 
was a stranger and a terrible man for her. “1 am con- 
vinced that my husband will give his consent,” said the 
countess, “ but your father — ” 

“My father, to whom I have communicated my plans, 
has made it an absolute condition of his consent that the 
wedding is not to be for a year. And I wanted to inform 
you of this,” said Prince Andréy. 

“Tt is true, Natdsha is still very young, but so 
long !” 

“It could not be otherwise,” Prince Andréy said, with 
& sigh. 

“T will send her to you,” said the countess, leaving the 
room. 

“O Lord, have mercy on us.” she thought, as she 
went to look for her daughter. 

Sénys said that Natdsha was in the sleeping-room. 
Natdsha was sitting on her bed, pale, with dry eyes, look- 
ing at the images and making the sign of the cross, as she 
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was whispering something. Upon seeing her mother she 
leaped down and rushed up toward her. 

“« What is it, mamma? What?” 

“Go,gotohim! MHeasks fur your hand!” the countess 
said coldly, as Natdsha thought. “Go, go!” her mother 
said, in sadness and reproach, to her daughter, who was 
running away. She heaved a deep sigh. 

Natasha did not remember how she entered the draw- 
ing-room. Upon passing through the door and seeing 
him, she stopped. “Is it possible this strange man has 
now become everything to me?” she asked herself, and 
immediately she said: “ Yes, everything: he is now dearer 
to me than everything in the world.” 

Prince Andréy walked over to her, lowering his eyes. 

“T have loved you ever since I saw you for the first 
time. May I hope?” 

He looked at her, and was struck by the serious pas- 
sionateness of the expression of her face. Her face said: 
“Why ask? Why doubt what one cannot help knowing ? 
Why speak, since it is impossible in words to express the 
feelings ?” 

She came near him and stopped. He took her hand 
and kissed it. 

“Do you love me?” 

« Yes, yes,” Natasha muttered, as though in anger. She 
heaved a loud sigh, and another, oftener and oftener, and 
burst out weeping. 

“What is it about? What is the matter with you?” 

“Oh, I am so happy,” she replied, smiling through tears. 
She bent down toward him, thought for a second, as 
though asking herself whether she might do so, and kissed 
him. 

Prince Andréy held her hand, looked into her eyes, and 
did not find in his soul his former love for her. In his 
soul something seemed to have dropped down: there was 
no longer the former poetical and mysterious charm of 
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desire, but a pity for her womanly and childish weakness, 
a fear before her devotion and confidence, an oppressive 
and at the same time joyful consciousness of obligations 
which for ever bound him to her. The present feeling, 
though not as bright and poetical as before, was more 
serious and stronger. 

“Has your mamma told you that it cannot be for a 
year yet?” said Prince Andréy, continuing to look into 
her eyes. 

“Ts it possible that I, that child-girl (all speak thus of 
me),” thought Natasha, “am now, from this moment on, 
the wife, the equal, of this strange, dear, clever man, who 
is respected even by my father? Is it true? Is it true 
that from now on I no longer may jest with life, that I 
am an adult, that from now on I am responsible for every 
deed and word of mine? What was it he asked me?” 

“No,” she replied, but she did not understand what it 
was he was asking her. 

“Forgive me,” said Prince Andréy, “ but you are so 
young, and I have experienced so much in life! I am 
afraid for you. You do not know yourself.” 

Natdsha was listening with concentrated attention, try- 
ing to make out the meaning of his words, but in vain. 

“Though the year which delays my happiness will be 
hard for me to bear,” continued Prince Andréy, “ you will 
have time to verify your feelings during that period. I 
ask you to make me happy ina year; but you are free. 
Our engagement will remain a secret, and, if you convince 
yourself that you do not love me, or that you love an—” 
said Prince Andréy, with an unnatural smile. 

“Why do you say that?” Natasha interrupted him. 
“ You know that I loved you on that day when I saw you 
for the first time at Otrddnoe,” she said, being firmly con- 
vinced that she was telling the truth. 

“In a year you will know yourself —” 

“A who-ole year!” suddenly said Natdsha, only now 
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fully comprehending that the marriage had been put off. 
«But why a year? Why a year?” 

Prince Andréy began to explain to her the cause of the 
delay. Natasha was not listening to him. 

“And can it not be otherwise?” she asked. Prince 
Andréy made no reply, but in his face was expressed the 
impossibility of changing that decree. 

“It is terrible! No, it is awful, awful!” Natdsha sud- 
denly exclaimed, again bursting out into tears. “TI shall 
die waiting a year: it is impossible, it is terrible!” 

She looked into the face of her fiancé and she saw upon 
it an expression of compassion and perplexity. 

“ No, no, I will do everything,” she said, suddenly stop- 
ping her flow of tears, “I am so happy!” 

Her father and her mother entered the room and blessed 
the pair. 

From that day on Prince Andréy began to call on the 
Rostévs as Natdsha’s fiancé. 


XXIV. 


THERE was no announcement made of Bolkénski’s en- 
gagement to Natdsha; Prince Andréy insisted on the 
secret being kept. He said that since he was the cause 
of the delay, he had to bear the whole burden of it. He 
said that he had bound himself for ever by his word, but 
that he did not wish to bind her, and gave her full liberty. 
If she should feel in six months that she did not love him, 
she would be night to refuse him. Of course, neither the 
parents nor Natasha wanted to hear of it; but Prince 
Andréy insisted upon it. 

Prince Andréy called every day at the house of the 
Rostévs, but he did not act as Natdsha’s fiancé: he said 
“you” to her and kissed only her hand. Between Prince 
Andréy and Natdsha there established themselves, after 
the proposal, entirely different relations from those be- 
fore: they were more sincere and more simple. They 
thought they had not known each other before. Both 
were fond of recalling how they had looked upon each 
other, when they were still nothing ; now they felt them- 
selves to be entirely different beings: then they pretended, 
but now they were simple and frank. 

At first the family felt awkward with Prince Andréy ; 
he appeared to them as a man from a strange world, and 
it took Natdsha quite awhile to make them understand 
Prince Andréy ; she assured them all with pride that he 
only seemed to be so different, but that he was in reality 
like everybody else, and that she was not afraid of him, and 
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family became accustomed to him, and they without em- 
barrassment carried on the former mode of life, in which 
he took an active part. He knew how to talk about farm 
matters with the count, and about dresses with the count- 
ess and with Natdsha, and about albums and embroidery 
with Sdénya. Sometimes the family, either when left 
alone, or in Prince Andréy’s presence, wondered how it 
had all happened, and how everything seemed to have 
been predetermined: the’ arrival of Prince Andréy at 
Otraddnoe, and their arrival in St. Petersburg, and the re- 
semblance between Natdsha and Prince Andréy, which 
the nurse had observed during his first visit, and the con- 
flict of Prince Andréy with Nikolay in the year 1805, and 
many other signs of what had happened were now taken 
notice of by the family. 

In the house reigned that poetical ennui and silence, 
which always accompany the presence of a promised pair. 
Frequently all who were present were silent. At times 
they rose and left, and the pair, being left alone, also 
remained silent. They seldom spoke of their future life. 
Prince Andréy felt terribly at the thought of it. Natasha 
shared his feeling, as she shared all his other feelings, 
which she continually divined. Once Natasha began to 
ask him about his son. Prince Andréy blushed, a thing 
which now frequently happened to him, and which 
Natdsha was especially fond of. He said that his son 
would not live with them. 

“« Why?” Natasha asked, in fright. 

“TI cannot take him away from his grandfather, and 
then —” 

“How I should love him!” said Natasha, immediately 
divining his thought. “ But, I know, you do not want 
any pretext for accusing yourself and me.” 

The old count now and then walked over to Prince 
Andréy, kissed him, and asked his advice in respect to 
Pétya’s education or Nikoldy’s service. The old countess 
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sighed, looking at them. Sdnya was afraid that she was 
all the time a superfluous person with them, and tried to 
find excuses for leaving them alone, even when they did 
not want it. When Prince Andréy spoke (he was an ex- 
cellent raconteur), she listened to him with pride; when 
she spoke, she observed with fear and joy that he looked 
attentively and inquisitively at her. She asked herself in 
perplexity : “What is he trying to find in me? What 
does he want to get with his glance?” Now and then she 
entered into her peculiar, senselessly merry mood, and then 
it gave her special pleasure to hear Prince Andréy laugh. 
He did not laugh often, but when he did, he abandoned 
himself completely to his laughter, and after every such 
laugh she felt herself drawn nearer to him. Natasha 
would have been quite happy, if the thought of the im- 
minent separation had not frightened her, just as he grew 
pale and cold at the very thought of it. 

On the eve of his departure from St. Petersburg, Prince 
Andréy brought Pierre with him, who had not called on 
the Rostévs since the ball. Pierre seemed to be distracted 
and confused. He was talking to the mother. Natdsha 
sat down with Sénya to the chess-table, thus inviting 
Prince Andréy to sit down near them. 

“You have known Beztkhi for quite awhile?” he 
asked. “ Do you like him?” 

“ Yes, he is an excellent man, but so funny.” 

And, as always when she spoke of Pierre, she began 
to tell anecdotes about his absent-mindedness, anecdotes 
which frequently were wrongly ascribed to him. 

“You know I have confided our secret to him,” said 
Prince Andréy. “I have known him since childhood. 
He is a treasure. I ask you, Natalie,” he suddenly said, 
seriously, —“I am leaving, — God knows what may 
happen. You may stop lov— Well, I know I ought 
not to say that. Whatever may happen to you when I 
am away —” 
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« What can happen ?” 

“Whatever sorrow you may have,” continued Prince 
Andréy, “I beg you, Mlle. Sophie, — whatever it may be, 
— turn to him alone for advice and aid. He is the most 
absent-minded and the funniest of men, but he is a 
treasure.” 

Neither the parents, nor Sdnya, nor Prince Andréy 
himself could have foreseen how the separation from her 
fiancé would affect Natdsha. She kept walking that day 
through the house, looking red in her face and agitated, 
and with dry eyes, busying herself with the most trifling 
things, as though she did not understand what awaited 
her. She did not weep even at the moment’ when he, 
bidding her good-bye, for the last time kissed her hand. 
“Don't leave!” was all she said. She said it in a voice 
which made him think that he ought really to stay, and 
which he did not forget for a long time afterward. When 
he left she did not weep; but she sat several days in her 
room without weeping, not interested in anything, and 
saying, now and then: “Ah, why has he gone?” 

But two weeks after his departure, she, unexpectedly 
to those who surrounded her, awoke from her moral 
illness, and became the same she had been, but with a 
changed moral physiognomy, just as children get up after 
a prolonged illness with a changed countenance. 


XXV. 


THE health and the character of Prince Nikolay An- 
dréevich Bolkéuski became very much enfeebled during 
this last year of his son’s departure. He became more 
excitable than ever, and all the outbursts of his causeless 
anger generally fell on the head of Princess Mérya. He 
seemed to seek out all her sore spots, in order to cause 
her as cruel moral sufferings as possible. Princess Marya 
bad two passions, and consequently two joys, her nephew 
Nikoldy and religion, and both were favourite themes for 
the attacks and the ridicule of the prince. No matter 
what the subject under discussion was, he always turned 
the conversation to the superstition of old maids, or to the 
spoiling of children. 

“You want to make him an old maid like yourself, — 
but it is useluss. Prince Andréy needs a son, and not a 
girl,” he would say. Or, turning to Mlle. Bourienne, he 
asked her, in the presence of Princess Marya, how she 
liked our popes, and the images, and himself made fun of 
them. 

He never ceased offending Princess Marya painfully, 
but his daughter did not even have to make an effort over 
herself in order to pardon him. Could he be guilty before 
her? and could her father, who, she knew, nevertheless 
loved her, be unjust to her? And whatis justice? The 
princess never thought of that proud word, “ justice.” 
All the complex laws of humanity centred for her in one 
simple and clear law, — the law of love and self-renunci- 
ation, enjoined by Him who in love had suffered for 
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humanity, while He Himself was God. What business 
did she have with the justice and injustice of other peo- 
ple? She had herself to suffer and love, and this she did. 

In the winter Prince Andréy arrived at Lysyya Gory, 
and he was happy, gentle, and meek, as Princess Marya 
had not seen him for a long time. She felt that some- 
thing had happened to him, but he did not tell Princess 
Marya about his love. Before his departure, Prince 
Andréy for a long time conversed with her father about 
something, and Princess Marya noticed that before his 
leaving they were both dissatisfied with each other. 

Soon after the departure of Prince Andréy, Princess 
Marya wrote a letter to her friend in St. Petersburg, Julie 
Kardégin, whom Princess Marya was dreaming, as girls 
always dream, of getting married to her brother, and who 
at that time was in mourning for her own brother, who 
had been killed in Turkey. 

“Sorrows are, apparently, our common lot, my dear 
and tender friend Julie. 

“Your loss is so terrible that I cannot explain it in 
any other way than as an especial dispensation of God, 
who, loving you, wants to try you and your excellent 
mother. Ah, my friend, religion, and religion alone, can 
deliver us from despair, if not console us; religion alone 
can explain to us what, without its aid, man cannot com- 
prehend: why, wherefore, good, exalted beings, who know 
how to find happiness in life, who harm nobody, but who 
are necessary for the happiness of others, are called to 
God, and why such are left to live as are bad, useless, 
harmful, or such as are a burden to themselves and to 
others. The first death which I have seen and which I 
shall never forget, — the death of my dear sister-in-law, — 
has produced such an impression on me. Just as you ask 
fate why your beautiful brother should have died, just so 
I asked why that angel, Liza, died, who not only had done 
no harm to anybody, but who never harboured any other 
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than kind thoughts about any one. My friend, five years 
have passed since then, and 1, with my insignificant mind, 
begin to understand why she had to die, and in what way 
that death was only an expression of the infinite grace of 
the Creator, all the acts of whom, though we generally 
do not understand them, are only manifestations of His 
infinite love toward His creation. I often think that per- 
haps she was too angelic and too innocent to have been 
able to bear all the duties of motherhood. She was fault- 
less as a young wife; perhaps she could not be such a 
mother. Now, she not only has left to us, but especially 
to Prince Andréy, the purest sympathy and the purest 
memories, but she, no doubt, will get there a place which I 
dare not expect for myself. And her untimely and terrible 
death has had a propitious effect, not only upon herself, but 
also upon me and upon my brother, in spite of all the grief 
it has caused us. Then, at the moment of loss, these 
thoughts did not occur to me; then I should have driven 
them away in terror, but now it is all clear and indubitable. 

«T write all this to you, my friend, to convince you of 
the truth of the Gospel, which for me has become the 
rule of my life; not one hair will fall from our heads 
except by His will But His will is guided only by His 
infinite love for us, and so everything which happens to 
us is for our good. 

“You ask me whether we shall pass the next winter 
in Moscow. In spite of all my desire to see you, I do 
not think I can, nor do I wish it. You will be surprised 
to hear that Buonaparte is the cause of it. It is like this: 
the health of my father is getting perceptibly weaker; he 
cannot bear contradictions and is growing ever more 
irritable. This irritability is directed mainly against 
political affairs. He cannot get over it that Buonaparte is 
having relations with all the emperors of Europe, as with 
his equals, but especially with our emperor, the grandson 
of the Great Catherine! As you know,I am entirely 
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indifferent to political affairs, but from the words of my 
father and from his conversations with Mikhafl Ivénovich 
I know what is going on in the world, and especially all 
the honours which are bestowed on Buonaparte, who, as it 
seems, is regarded as a great man and as the Emperor of 
France everywhere in the world but in Lysyya Géry. 
My father cannot get over this. It seems to me that my 
father, more especially on account of his view of the 
political affairs and foreseeing the conflicts which he will 
have, on account of his habit of expressing his thoughts 
freely, irrespective of anybody, does not like to talk about 
the journey to Moscow. All he would gain from his 
cure, he would lose on account of his disputes about 
Buonaparte, which are unavoidable. In any case this 
will be decided soon. 

“Our domestic life proceeds as of old, except for the 
absence of brother Andréy. As I have already written 
to you, he has changed very much of late. After his 
grief, he has morally revived only now, during this last 
year. Heis such as I used to know him in his childhood : 
good, tender, with a treasure of a heart, the like of which 
I do not know. He has come to see, I think, that life is 
not ended for him. But, while morally changed, he is 
physically enfeebled. He is thinner than he used to be, 
and more nervous. I am afraid for him, and am glad 
that he has undertaken this journey abroad, which the 
physicians have been prescribing for him for a long time. 
I hope it will mend him. 

“ You write to me that in St. Petersburg they talk of him 
as of one of the most active, cultivated, and clever young 
men. You will forgive me my family pride, —I have 
never doubted it. It is impossible to recount here all the 
good he has done here, beginning with the peasants and 
ending with the gentry. When he came to St. Peters 
burg, he received only his due. 

“I wonder how rumours reach Moscow from St. 
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Petersburg, especially such false ones as the one you 
write to me about, — the rumour of the proposed marriage 
of my brother to little Miss Rostév. Ido not think that 
Andréy will ever marry, especially her, and for these 
reasons: in the first place, I know that, although he 
seldom speaks of his deceased wife, the grief of this loss 
is too deeply rooted in his heart ever to allow him to 
think of giving her a successor, and a stepmother to our 
little angel; in the second, because, so far as I know, 
that girl is not the kind of a woman to please Prince 
Andréy. Ido not think that Prince Andréy has chosen 
her for his wife, and I will say it frankly, I do not 
wish it. 

“T have been prattling too much,—for this is my 
second sheet. Good-bye, my dear friend! May God take 
you under His holy and mighty protection! My dear 
friend, Mlle. Bourienne, sends her kisses to you.” 


XXVL 


In the middle of summer, Princess Mérya received an 
unexpected letter from Prince Andréy in Switzerland, in 
which he informed her of a strange and unexpected piece 
of news. Prince Andréy informed her of his engagement 
to Natasha Rostév. His whole letter breathed of a trans- 
port of love for his fiancée, and of tender friendship for 
his sister and confidence in her. He wrote her that he 
had never loved as now, and that only now he had come to 
understand life; he begged his sister to forgive him for not 
having said anything to her about it during his stay at Ly- 
syya Gory, though he had spoken of his determination to his 
father. He had not told her because she would have 
asked her father to give his consent, and, not being able 
to attain her aim, she only would have irritated him, and 
would have had to bear all the brunt of his displeasure. 

“ However,” he wrote, “then the matter was not so 
settled as it is now. Then my father set a time, which 
was a year; and now six months, one-half of the time, has 
passed, and I am firmer than ever in my determination. 
If the doctors did not detain me here, at the watering- 
place, I would now be in Russia, but now I must delay 
my return for another three months. You know me and my 
relations with my father. I need nothing of him; I 
always have been and always will be independent of 
him, but it would destroy half my happiness to do any- 
thing contrary to his will, to earn his anger, when it is 
perhaps only a short time that he will be among us. 
I am writing him a letter about the same matter, and I 
ask you to choose a good moment in which to transmit it 
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to him and to inform me how he looks upon the whole 
matter, and whether there is any hope of his willingness 
to shorten the time by four months.” 

After much hesitation, and many doubts and prayers, 
Princess Marya handed the letter to her father. On the 
following day the old prince calmly said to her: 

“Write to your brother to wait until my death— It 
is not long — I will deliver him —” 

The princess wanted to retort, but her father gave her 
no chance, and began to raise his voice higher and higher. 

“Get married, get married, my dear! Fine family !— 
Clever people, eh? Rich, eh? Yes. Nikoldy will have a 
good stepmother ! Write him to get married to-morrow, if 
he wants to. She will be Nikoléy’s stepmother, and I will 

marry the Bourienne woman!— Ha, ha, ha, he won’t 
be without a stepmother himself! Only that he must 
know that I do not want any more women in my house. 
Let him marry her, but he will have to live by himself. 
Maybe you will go to live with him?” he turned to Prin- 
cess Marya. “ God be with you, tinkle along the snow, 
along the snow, — along the snow!” 

After that outburst, the prince never again mentioned 
the matter. But the repressed annoyance at his son's 
pusillanimity found its expression in the relations of the 
father to the daughter. To the former excuses for nidi- 
cule was now added a new one, the conversation about 
the stepmother, and his kindness to Mile. Bourienne. 

“Why should I not marry her?” he said to his daugh- 
ter. “She will make an excellent princess !” 

To the consternation of Princess Marya, her father 
really began to get on a footing of greater intimacy with 
the Frenchwoman. Princess Marya wrote to Prince 
Andréy of the reception which his letter had had, but she 
consoled her brother and said that she hoped to get her 
father used to the idea. 

Nikold4y and his education, Andréy and religion, were 
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the consolations and joys of Princess Marya; but, as 
every person must besides have some personal hope, there 
was in the deepest secrecy of Marya’s heart a hidden 
dream and hope, which gave her the chief contentment in 
life. This consoling dream and hope she found in the 
God’s people,—— the saintly fools and pilgrims, who vis- 
ited her secretly from the prince. The more Princess 
Marya lived, the more she became acquainted with life, 
the more she was surprised by the nearsightedness of 
men who were seeking enjoyments and happiness here, 
upon earth; who were labouring, suffering, struggling, 
and doing each other harin, in order to obtain that im- 
possible, visionary, and sinful happiness. Prince Andréy 
had loved his wife, and she had died; he is not satisfied 
with it, but wants to unite his happiness with another 
woman. Her father did not want it, because he desired 
a more distinguished and a richer match for him. And 
all of them struggle and suffer, and are vexed, and ruin 
their souls, their eternal souls, in order to attain happi- 
ness, the term of which is but a moment. 

“Not only do we know it by our own knowledge, but 
Christ, the son of God, came down upon earth to tell us 
that this is only a temporal life, a test, and yet we hold 
to it and think to find happiness in it. Why has no one 
comprehended it ?” thought Princess Marya. “None but 
these despised God’s people, who with wallets on their 
shoulders come to see me by the back entrance, fearing 
lest they be noticed by the prince, not that they may not 
suffer from him, but that they may not cause him to com- 
mit a sin. To leave the family, the home, and all the 
cares of worldly matters, in order, without clinging to 
‘anything, to walk about in ragged garments of coarse 
cloth, under a strange name, without doing any harm to 
any one, and praying for them, praying for those who 
drive them, and for those who protect them, — there is no 
higher truth and no higher life than this!” 
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There was one pilgrim, Feddésyushka, a little, quiet, 
pockmarked woman of fifty years, who for more than 
thirty years had been walking barefoot and in chains. 
Princess Marya was especially fond of her. Once, when 
Fedésyushka in a dark room, illuminated by but one little 
lamp, was telling about her life, Prmcess Marya was sud- 
denly struck with such force by the idea that Fedésyushka 
was the only one who had found the true path of life that 
she decided to start out on pilgrimages herself. When 
Fedésyushka went to sleep, Princess Mérya for a long 
time thought about it, and finally decided that, however 
strange it might appear, she ought to go on pilgrimages. 
She confided her intention only to a monk, who was her 
spiritual father, Father Akinfi by name, and he approved 
of her intention. Under the pretext of getting a present 
for the pilgrim women, Princess Marya provided herself 
with a full pilgrim outfit, — a shirt, bast shoes, a caftan, 
and a black kerchief. Princess Marya often went up to 
the secret drawer, asking herself in indecision whether 
the time had not yet come to carry out her intention. 

Frequently, when listening to the stories of the pil- 
grims, she was stirred by their simple speeches, which, 
though they were mechanical for the pilgrims, were full 
of meaning to her, so that she was several times ready to 
throw everything away and run away from the house. In 
her imagination she already saw herself walking with 
Fedésyushka, wearing a coarse shirt, marching with a 
staff and a wallet over the dusty road, directing her pul- 
grimage, without envy, without human love, without 
wishes, from saints to saints, and finally there where 
there is no sorrow, no sobs, but only eternal joy and 
bliss. 

“JY will come to one place, and I will pray; before I 
shall get used to it and like it, I will move on. And I 
will walk until my feet refuse to walk any farther, and 
I will lie down and die somewhere, and finally shall 
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arrive at that eternal, calm harbour where there is no 
sorrow, no sighing!” thought Princess Marya. 

But when she saw her father and especially little 
Nikolay, she weakened in her determination, wept softly, 
and felt that she was a sinner: she loved her father and 
her nephew more than God. 


PART THE SEVENTH 


I. 


THE Biblical tradition says that the absence of labour 
— indolence — was the condition of blissfulness of the 
first man previous to his fall. The love of indolence has 
remained the same in the fallen man, but the curse still 
weighs down man, and not only for the reason that we 
must earn our bread in the sweat of our brow, but because 
according to our moral natures we cannot be indolent and 
inactive. A secret voice tells us that we ought to be 
guilty for having been indolent. If a man could find a 
condition in which, being indolent, he could feel himself 
useful and doing his duty, he would be rediscovering one 
side of primeval bliss. Such a condition of obligatory 
and reproachless indolence is enjoyed by a whole class, 
the military. In this obligatory and reproachless indo- 
lence the chief attractiveness of the military service has 
always consisted. 

Nikolay experienced this bliss fully, continuing after 
the year 1807 to serve in the Pavlogrddski regiment, in 
which he now commanded a squadron, which he took 
over from Denisov. 

Rostév was a good fellow, though a little rude in man- 
ners; his Moscow acquaintances would have found him 
to be a little “ mauvais genre,’ but he was loved and re- 
spected by his companions, his subordinates, and his 
superiors, and he was satisfied with life. Later on, in 
1809, his mother kept complaining more and more fre- 
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quently in her letters to him that their affairs were get- 
ting worse and worse, and that it would soon be time for 
him to come home, in order to give his old parents pleas- 
ure and to allay their worry. 

Reading these letters, Nikolay was terrified at the idea 
that they wished to take him out of the circle in which 
he, having fenced himself in from all the turmoil of life, 
was living so calmly and so quietly. He felt that sooner 
or later he would have to enter again into that whirlpool 
of life, with improvements and ruinous state of affairs, 
with accounts of superintendents, disputes, intrigues, con- 
nections, and society, with Sénya’s love and the promise 
made to her. All that was terribly difficult and mixed, 
and he replied to his mother’s letters with cold, classical 
letters, beginning with, “Wa chére, maman,” and ending 
with, “ Votre obdissant jus,” without saying anything 
about the time when he intended to return. 

In 1810 he received a letter from his relatives, in 
which he was informed of Natdsha’s engagement to Bol- 
kénski, and that the wedding would be in a year because 
the old prince would not give his consent. This letter 
pained and offended Nikolay. In the first place, he was 
sorry to see Natdsha leave the house, because he loved 
her more than anybody else in the family ; in the second 
place, he, from his point of view as a hussar, was sorry 
that he had not been present, because he would have 
shown that Bolkénski that the family union with him 
was not such a great honour, and that, if he loved Na- 
tdsha, he could get along without the consent of his crazy 
father. For a moment he hesitated in his intention of 
asking for a furlough, that he might see Natdsha as a 
fiancée; but the time for the mancuvres was at hand, 
and there were the considerations about Sdnya and about 
the whirlpool of life, and Nikolay postponed it again. 
But in the spring of the same year he received a letter 
from his mother, who wrote to him without her husband's 
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knowledge, and this letter convinced him that he must 
go. She wrote to him that, if Nikolay did not come to 
look after matters, the whole estate would be sold under 
the hammer and all would have to go a-begging. The 
count was so weak, had so confided in Mitenka, and was 
so good, and all cheated him so much, that everything 
was going worse and worse. “ For the Lord’s sake, I im- 
plore you, come at once if you do not wish to make me 
and your whole family miserable,” wrote the countess. 

The letter had an effect upon Nikolay. He had that 
common sense of mediocrity which showed him what 
was to be done. 

Now he had to take at least a furlough, if not his dis- 
missal. He did not know why he had to go; but, after 
a good afternoon nap, he ordered his gray Mars to be 
saddled, which had not been ridden for a long time and 
which was a terribly spirited stallion, and, after returning 
home with his stallion in a lather, he informed Lavriushka 
(Denfsov’s lackey remained with Rostév) and his com- 
rades who came to see him in the evening that he was 
asking for a furlough and that he was going home. 
Though it was hard and strange for him to think that he 
should leave without hearing from the staff (in which he 
was interested very much), whether he was promoted to 
the rank of captain, or whether he would get the decora- 
tion of St. Anna for his last manceuvres; although it 
looked strange to him that he should leave without sell- 
ing Count Goluchéwski a tréyka of sorrels, which the 
Polish count had been trying to buy of him, and on 
which he had bet that he would sell them for two thou- 
sand; although it seemed incomprehensible that even 
without him the ball would be given by the hussars to 
Miss Przazdziécki, to get even with the uhlans who had 
given a ball to Miss Borzozéwski, — he knew that he had 
to leave this clear, good world for some other place where 
there is nonsense and a tangle. His furlough came in a 
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week. The hussars, his comrades, not only in the regi- 
ment, but also in the brigade, gave Rostév a dinner which 
cost fifteen roubles a head by subscription, — there were 
two bands of music and two choirs of singers; Rostév 
danced the national trepdk with Major Basov; the 
drunken officers swung and embraced him, and then let 
him fall down ; the soldiers of the third squadron swung 
him again and cried, “Hurrah!” Then Rostédv was 
placed in a sleigh and accompanied as far as the first 
station. 

During the first half of the journey, from Kremenchiig 
to Kiev, all the thoughts of Rostév, as is always the case, 
were behind him,-——in the squadron ; but, having started 
on his second half, he began to forget his Sergeant-Major 
Dozhoyvéyko, and restlessly began to ask himself how he 
should find things at Otrddnoe. The nearer he approached 
it, the more intensely he thought of his home (as though 
a moral feeling were subject to the law of accelerated 
motion, which is in proportion with the square of the 
distance). At the last station, before reaching Otrddnoe, 
he gave the driver a pourboire of three roubles, and, upon 
coming in sight of the house, he rapidly ran up the porch. 

After the transports of the first meeting, and after that 
strange feeling of disappointment in comparison with 
what was expected (“They are all the same, why, then, 
did I hurry home?”), Nikolay began to get used to his 
old domestic life. His parents were the same as ever, 
only a little older. The only new thing about them was 
a certain restlessness and sometimes a disagreement be- 
tween them, which had not been before, and which, as 
Nikoléy soon learned, was due to the disturbed state of 
affairs. Sdénya was in her twentieth year. She had 
stopped growing pretty and promised nothing more than 
what was already; but even that was enough. She 
breathed happiness and love from the moment that Niko- 
lay arrived, and the true, imperturbable love of that girl 
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gave him much pleasure. Nikoldy was most surprised at 
Pétya and at Natdsha. Pétya was now a big, thirteen- 
year-old, handsome, clever, mischievous boy, whose voice 
was just beginning to change. Nikoldy wondered, looking 
at Natdsha, and he said, laughing: 

«You are a different woman.” 

«Well, have I lost my good looks?” 

“Not at all, but how important you look! Princess!” 
he said to her, in a whisper. 

“ Yes, yes, yes,” Natasha said, joyously. 

Natdésha told him her romance with Prince Andréy 
and of his arrival at Otrddnoe, and showed him his last 
letter. 

“Well, are you glad?” asked Natasha. “I am now so 
calm and so happy!” 

“Tam very glad,” replied Nikolay. “He is an excel- 
lent man. Well, are you in love?” 

“How shall I say it?” replied Natasha. “I was in 
love with Boris, with my teacher, with Denisov, but this 
is quite different. I feel calm and firm. JI know that 
there are no better men than he is, and I feel so calm 
and happy now. It is different from what it was —” 

Nikolay expressed to Natasha his dissatisfaction at the 
postponement of the wedding for a year; but Natasha 
made a furious onslaught on her brother, proving to him 
that it could not have been different, that it would have 
been bad to enter the family against the will of his 
father, and that she herself wanted it. 

“You do not understand a thing,” she said. 

Nikolay grew silent and agreed with her. 

Her brother frequently marvelled at her. She did not 
look a bit like a fiancée in love, who was separated from her 
intended. She was even, calm, and merry, as at any time 
before. Nikoléy was surprised at it, and he even looked 
incredulously on Bolkénski’s engagement. He did not 
believe that her fate was already settled, the more so 
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since he did not see Prince Andréy with her. He could 
not help thinking that something was wrong in the 
proposed marriage. 

“Why this delay? Why were they not publicly en- 
gaged?” he thought. Upon speaking at one time to his 
mother about his sister, he, to his surprise and partly to 
his joy, found that his mother in the depth of her heart 
sometimes looked incredulously at this marriage. 

“Here he writes,’ she said, showing her son a letter 
from Prince Andréy, with that secret feeling of dis- 
pleasure which a mother always has with the future con- 
jugal happiness of her daughter, “he writes that he will 
not be back before December. What affair is it that can 
detain him? No doubt his health! He is very feeble. 
Don’t tell Natdsha! Don’t be deceived by her happy 
looks: she is living her last girlish days now, but I know 
how she feels every time we get a letter from him. 
However, if God grants it so, everything will go well,” 
she concluded every time. “He is an excellent man.” 


IT. 


DuRING the first of his stay, Nikolady was serious and 
lonesome. He was vexed by the impending necessity of 
taking part in those stupid affairs of the estates, for which 
his mother had sent for him. In order to throw this 
burden down from his shoulders as soon as possible, he 
on the third day after his arrival went angrily, without 
telling any one whither, to the wing, and, with a scowl, 
asked Mitenka to give him an accownt of everything. 
What this account of everything was, Nikolay knew even 
less than terrified and puzzled Mitenka. The conversa- 
tion and Mitenka’s account did not last long. The elder, 
the assistant village mayor, and the scribe, who had been 
waiting in the antechamber of the wing, with terror and 
delight heard the booming of the rising voice of the young 
count, and the terrible curses which were uttered one 
after the other. 

“Robber! Ungrateful creature!— I will cut to 
pieces such a dog! You are not dealing with papa — 
Thief —” and so forth. 

Then these people saw, with no less delight and terror, 
how the young prince, red in his face and with his eyes 
suffused with blood, pulled Mitenka out by the collar, 
how he, with great agility and at the proper time, inter- 
larded his words with a kick with his foot and knee in 
Mitenka’s back, crying, “Out with you! Rascal, let me 
not hear your breath again!” 

Mitenka went sprawling down six steps and ran away 
into a thicket. (This thicket was the place of refuge of 
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the culprits at Otrdéddnoe. Mitenka himself used to con- 
ceal himself in this thicket whenever he came back intox- 
icated from town, and many inhabitants of Otrddnoe, 
who ran away from Mitenka, knew the salutary effect of 
this thicket.) 

Mitenka’s wife and sisters-in-law, with frightened faces, 
rushed into the vestibule from the room, in which was 
boiling a clean samovér, and in which rose a tall clerk’s 
bed under a crazy-quilt. 

The young count, out of breath and paying no attention 
to them, walked past them with determined steps and 
went into the house. 

The countess, who had learned at once from the maids 
what had happened in the wing, on the one side felt 
satisfied that now their state of affairs would improve, 
and, on the other, was very much disturbed about how 
her son would stand it. She came up several times on 
tiptoe to his door, and only heard him smoke one pipe 
after another. 

On the following day, the old count called his son aside 
and said to him, with a timid smile: | 

“Do you know, my dear, you have excited yourself in 
vain! Mitenka has told me everything.” 

«I knew,” thought Nikolay, “that I would never under- 
stand anything here, in this stupid world.” 

«You became excited because he had not entered those 
seven hundred roubles. They are all transferred to the 
other side, where you did not look.” 

“Papa, he is a scoundrel and a thief, ] know. What 
I have done, I have done; and if you do not want me to, 
I sha’n’t say a word to him.” 

“No, my dear!” (The count was himself embarrassed. 
He felt that he was a poor manager of his wife’s estate, 
and that he was blameworthy before his children, but he 
did not know how to mend matters.) “No, I ask you to 
look after things, for I am old, I—” _ 
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“No, papa, you must forgive me if I have caused you 
any unpleasantness; I know less than you about this.” 

“The deuce take them, with these peasants, and with 
the money, and the transference on pages!” he thought. 
“T know what paroli at six levees is, but transference on 
another page is beyond me,” he said to himself, and from 
that time on never again had anything to do with affairs. 
Only once the countess called in her son and informed 
him that she had a note of Anna Mikhaylovna for two 
thousand roubles, and asked Nikoléy what he was going 
to do about it. 

«J will do like this,” replied Nikolay. “ You tell me 
that it depends on me: I do not like Anna Mikhéylovna, 
nor do I like Boris, but they have been friendly with us 
and they were poor. So I will do like this!” and he tore 
the note, making the old countess weep tears of joy at 
this deed of his. After that, young Rostdév no longer 
meddled with business matters, but devoted himself with 
passion to the chase with hounds, which, though the old 
count devoted himself to it on a grand scale, was new to 
Nikolay. 


ITT. 


It was now the time of the first frosts, when the rain- 
soaked earth in the autumn appeared congealed in the 
morning ; the grass had begun to curl up and its dark 
verdure stood out from the strips of the dark brown 
winter fields, which the cattle had trodden down, and 
from the light yellow fields of spring grain and the red 
rectangle of buckwheat. The elevated places and the 
forests, which at the end of August had been green 
islands among the black winter fields and stubbles, were 
now golden and dark red islands amidst dark green win- 
ter fields. The gray rabbit had already half his winter 
coat; the young foxes were beginning to scatter, and the 
wolf cubs were of the size of dogs. It was a fine time for 
hunting. The hounds of the impassioned young hunter, 
Rostév, were in hunting trim, but they were a little worn 
out, and so it was decided at a general council of the 
hunters to give them three days’ rest, and on September 
16th to go on the chase, by beginning in an oak forest 
where there was an untouched litter of wolves. 

Such was the state of affairs on September 14th. 

All that day the hunting party stayed at home; it was 
beginning to freeze and the wind was sharp, but toward 
evening it grew milder and it thawed. On the following 
morning, Rostdév, in his morning-gown, looked out of the 
window, and he saw that there could be no better day for 
the hunt: it looked as though the sky were melting and 
coming to the earth without any wind. The only motion 
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slowly descending microscopic drops of mist. Transparent 
drops hung on the bared limbs of the garden trees, and 
they fell on the freshly fallen leaves. The earth in the 
truck garden locked shining wet, like poppy seeds, and in 
the near distance blended with the dim and moist shroud 
of the mist. 

Nikolay stepped out on the porch which was wet with 
the fresh mud which had been carried upon it. There 
was ap odour of withering leaves and of hounds in the 
air. The broad-backed, black-spotted bitch Milka, with 
large, bulging black eyes, rose when she saw her master, 
drew back, and lay down in rabbit fashion, then suddenly 
jumped up and licked his nose and moustache. Another 
greyhound in the garden walk, upon seeing his master, 
bent his back and rushed headlong to the porch and, 
raising his tail, began to rub against Nikolay’s feet. 

“QO hoy!” was at that time heard that inimitable 
hunter’s call which combines the deepest bass with the 
thinnest tenor, and around the corner came the master of 
the hounds, Danilo, a gray-haired, wrinkled hunter, with 
his hair chipped in a semicircle, in Ukrainian fashion; he 
carried a bent whip in his hand, and had that expression 
of independence and contempt for the whole world which 
is found only in hunters. He took off his Circassian cap 
before his master, and looked disdainfully at him. This 
disdain was not offensive to the master: Nikolay knew 
that this disdainful and superior man, Danilo, was, after 
all, his man and his hunter. | 

“Danilo!” said Nikoldy, feeling timidly that at the 
sight of this hunting weather, of these hounds, and the 
hunter, he was already seized by that insuperable hunt- 
ing feeling in which a man forgets all his previous re- 
solves, just as a man in love acts in the presence of his 
sweetheart. 

“What is your order, Serenity ?” he asked in the bass 
of a proto-diaconus, which had become hoarse from urging 
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on the dogs, and two black, sparkling eyes looked stealth- 
ily at the silent master. “Well, will you hold out?” 
these eyes seemed to say. 

«Jt is a fine day, is it not? Fine for hunting, and fine 
for baiting, eh?” said Nikoldy, scratching Milka behind 
the ear. 

Danilo made no reply and only winked. 

“T sent Uvarka out at daybreak to listen,” was heard 
his bass, after a moment’s silence. “He says that the she- 
wolf has gone with her cubs into the Otrddnoe forest, — 
they have been howling there.” This forest, surrounded 
on all sides by fields, was about two versts from the 
manor. 

“T suppose we shall have to go there?” said Nikolay. 
“Come to me with Uvarka.” 

« As you please !” 

“So wait with the feeding !” 

“ Yes, sir.” 

Five minutes later Danilo and Uvdarka were standing 
in Nikolay’s large cabinet. Although Danilo was small 
of stature, the sight of him produced the same effect as 
though one were to see a horse or a bear on the floor, in 
the midst of the paraphernalia of human existence. Da- 
nilo felt that himself and, as usual, was standing at the 
very door, trying to speak in as low a voice as possible 
and not to move, so as not, perchance, to break any of the 
rooms belonging to his master, and was trying to get 
through with what he had to say as soon as possible and 
walk out into the fresh air, from underneath a ceiling to 
out under the sky. 

Having finished his inquiries and having made Danilo 
confess that the hounds were all right (Danilo himself 
was anxious to ride out), Nikolay ordered the horses sad- 
dled. Just as Danilo was on the point of leaving, Na- 
tdsha, not yet combed and dressed, wrapped in her nurse’s 
shawl, ran rapidly into the room. Pétya came with her. 
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«You are going?” said Natasha. “I knew you would ! 
Sénya said you would not go, but I knew that this was a 
day that you could not miss.” 

“We are going,” Nikolay replied, reluctantly, as he did 
not wish to take Natdsha and Pétya, since it was going 
to be a serious chase. “We are going, but only for 
wolves: it will not be interesting for you.” 

«You know that it is my greatest pleasure,’ said Na- 
tdsha. “It is not nice of you: you are going all by 
yourself, — you have told them to saddle, and we heard 
nothing about it.” 

“Vain to the Russes are all obstacles,-— we are going 
too!” shouted Pétya. 

“But you can’t! Mamma said that you must not,” 
Nikolay said, turning to Natasha. 

«I will go, by all means,” Natasha said, in a deter- 
mined voice. “ Danilo, have our horses saddled, and let 
Mikhdyla take out my leash,” she turned to the master of 
the hounds. 

Danilo, to whom it appeared indecent and difficult 
enough to be in a room, felt that it was quite impossible 
for him to have anything to do witha lady. He lowered 
his eyes and hastened to get out, as though he was not 
concerned in that, and feared that he might in some 
strange manner harm the lady. 


IV. 


THE old count, who always hunted on a grand scale, 
and who now had turned the whole chase over to his son, 
on that 15th of September was himself getting ready to 
go out on the chase. 

An hour later the hunting party was all ready and at 
the porch. Nikolay, with a serious and stern expression, 
which showed that he had no time to devote to trifles, 
passed by Natasha and Pétya, who were telling him some- 
thing. He examined all the parts of the chase, sent sev- 
eral leashes and the hunters to ambush, mounted his bay 
Donéts and, whistling to the dogs of his leash, started 
across the yard of the threshing-floor into the field, which 
led to the Otrddnoe grove. The horse of the old count, 
a cream-coloured gelding, called Viflyénka, was led by 
the count’s groom; he himself was to reach his hiding- 
place in a vehicle. 

There were in all fifty-four hounds under the charge 
of six keepers. Outside of the masters, there were eight 
men who looked after more than forty greyhounds which 
were following them, so that with the leashes of all the 
hunting party there were in all 130 dogs, in charge of 
twenty mounted hunters. 

Every dog knew his master and the call. Every 
hunter knew his business, his place, and his purpose. 
The moment they all left the enclosure, they noiselessly 
and silently spread evenly along the road and the field 
which led to the Otrddnoe forest. 


The horses went over the field as over a fluffy carpet, 
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now and then splashing in puddles, when they crossed 
roads. The misty sky continued imperceptibly and 
evenly to descend to the earth. The air was calm, warm, 
soundless. Now and then could be heard the soft whis- 
tling of a hunter, or the snorting of a horse, or a blow with 
the hunting whip, or the whimpering of a dog out of his 
place. 

Having ridden for about a verst, five riders with their 
dogs issued from the mist, riding up toward the Rostdév 
chase. In front of them was a fresh-looking, handsome 
old man with a long gray moustache. 

“Good morning, uncle,” said Nikolay, when the old man 
rode up to him. 

“Sure thing, march! —TI knew,” said the uncle (he was 
a distant relative of the Rostévs and had a small estate in 
the neighbourhood). “TI knew that you would not hold 
out, and you did well to ride out. Sure thing, march!” 
he repeated his favourite phrase. “Take the grove at 
once, for my Girchik has reported to me that the Ildgins 
are with their chase in the brush: they will take your 
litter away under your very nose, sure thing, march !” 

“Tam making for it. Well, shall we mix the packs?” 
asked Nikolay. 

The greyhounds were put together into one pack, and 
the uncle rode by Nikoldy’s side. Natasha, wrapped in 
shawls, underneath which could be seen her animated face 
with her sparkling eyes, galloped up to them, accompanied 
by Pétya, hunter Mikhdyla, and a groom, whom the nurse 
had sent along to keep close watch on her. Pétya was 
laughing at something, and striking and jerking his horse. 
Natésha was sitting firmly and gracefully on her black 
Arébchik, and she checked him with a sure hand and 
without any effort. 

The uncle looked disapprovingly at Pétya and at Na- 
tadsha. He did not like to mingle fun with the serious 
business of the chase. 
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“Good morning, uncle! We are out, too!” cried Pétya. 

“Good morning, good morning, but don’t crush the 
dogs,” the uncle said, sternly. 

“Nikolay, what an excellent dog Trunila is! He has 
recognized me,” said Natdsha, in reference to a hound. 

“Tn the first place, Trunfla is not a dog, but a hound,” 
thought Nikolay, looking sternly at his sister and trying 
to let her feel the distance which ought to have separated 
them at that moment. Natdsha understood it. 

« Don’t think, uncle, that we are going to be in any- 
body’s way!” said Natdsha. “We will stand in our 
places and we will not move.” 

«And well it will be, little countess,” said the uncle. 
“Only don’t fall off your horse,” he added, “ otherwise 
sure thing, march! there is nothing to hold on to.” 

The oasis of the Otrddnoe forest could be seen within 
seven hundred feet, and the hound-keepers were approach- 
ing it. ostév and the uncle decided from which side 
the hounds were to be let in. Nikolay pointed out a 
place where Natasha was to stand, and where there was 
no possibility of anything running past, and himself rode 
up toward his ambush above a ravine. 

“Well, nephew, you are taking a stand for the big 
wolf,’ said the uncle. “Don’t let him escape you!” 

“That depends on luck,” replied Rostédv. “Here, 
Kardy !” he shouted, replying by this call to the words of 
the uncle. Kardy was a homely, whiskered old dog who 
was known for tackling a full-grown wolf all by himself. 
All took up their places. 

The old count, who knew his son’s passion for the 
chase, hurried so as not to be late, and before the hound- 
keepers had taken up their stands, Ily4 Andréevich, 
happy, ruddy, with bagging cheeks, drove up with his 
black horses to his stand. Having fixed his short fur coat 
and put on the necessary hunter’s appliances, he climbed 
on his sleek, well-fed, gentle, good Viflyanka, which was 
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getting as gray as he himself was. The vehicle was sent 
back. Count Ily4 Andréevich, though not an impassioned 
hunter, knew well all the laws of the chase: he rode into 
a thicket near which he was stationed, fixed his reins, 
adjusted himself in the saddle, and, feeling that everything 
was in order, looked back with a smile. 

Near him stood his valet, an old rider now too heavy 
for the saddle, Semén Chekmér. Chekmédr held three 
hounds in the leash; these three wolf-killing dogs were, 
like their master and his horse, entirely too fat. Two 
other intelligent old dogs, not in the leash, lay down on 
the ground. About a hundred feet farther off, at the edge 
of the forest, stood another groom of the count’s, Mitka, a 
dare-devil rider and impassioned hunter. Following his 
old custom, the count had before the chase drunk a silver 
cup of hunter’s mulled brandy, and had washed down his 
lunch with half a bottle of his favourite Bordeaux. 

Ily4 Andréevich was a little red from his wine and 
from the ride; his moist eyes sparkled with a peculiar 
briliancy, and he, wrapped in his short fur coat and 
sitting in his saddle, had the aspect of a child taken on 
an outing. 

Lean Chekmdér, with his sunken cheeks, having attended 
to his duties, was looking at his master, with whom he 
had lived on close terms for thirty years, and, seeing his 
happy frame of mind, he expected a pleasant conversation 
with him. A third person cautiously came up to them 
(apparently he was trained for it) from the forest and 
stopped back of the prince. This person was an old man 
with a gray beard, in a woman’s capote and a tall night- 
cap. It was the buffoon Nastasya Ivdnovna. 

“Well, Nastdsya Ivanovna,” winking to him, the count 
said in a whisper. “You scare the beast, and you will 
catch it from Danilo.” 

“T myself have whiskers,” said Nastdésya Ivénovna. 

“Hush!” hissed the count, turning to Semén. 
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“Have you seen Natdlya Ilinichna?” he asked Semén. 
“ Where is she ?” 

“Peter Ilich and she are standing near the Zhdérov 
steppe,” Semén replied, smiling. “Though she is a lady, 
she knows the chase.” 

“Don’t you admire her manner of riding, eh?” asked 
the count. “It is good enough for any man!” 

“Of course Ido. It is daring and fine!” 

“And where is Nikolay? Is he above the Lyddov 
height ?” the count asked, in a whisper. 

“Yes. He knows where to stand. He knows the chase 
so well, that Danilo and I have often wondered,” said 
Semén, who knew how to please his master. 

“He rides well, eh 2 How does he look on horseback, 
eh ?” 

“ Like a picture! The other day he chased a fox in the 
Zavarzin steppe. He took some terrible leaps,— his horse 
is worth a thousand roubles, but there is no price to the 
rider himself. Yes, it would be hard to find such a fine 
fellow!” 

“Tt would be hard to find,” repeated the count, appar- 
ently sorry that Semén’s speech had already come to an 
end. “To find?” he said, turning back the skirt of his 
fur coat and taking out his snuff-box. 

«The other day he came out from mass in full regalia, 
and then Mikhail Sidérych —” Semén did not finish his 
sentence, for in the quiet air he could hear clearly the 
chase accompanied by the yelping of not more than two 
or three hounds. He listened with bent head and 
silently threatened his master. “They have struck the 
litter,” he whispered, “and they are making straight for 
the Lyadov height.” 

The count forgot to erase the smile that was on his face 
and kept looking into the distance along a vista, holding 
his snuff-box in his hand, without taking a pinch. Soon 
after the barking of the dogs there resounded Danflo’s 
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bass horn, announcing the wolf ; the pack joined the first 
three hounds, and they could be heard barking that pro- 
longed hounds’ bark with the peculiar whimpering, which 
indicates that they are on the track of a wolf. The keep- 
ers no longer urged them on, but kept calling “ Ulyulyu !” 
and Danilo’s voice, now in a deep bass, and now in a 
piercing tenor, rose above them all. Danilo’s voice seemed 
to fill the whole woods, to leave the forest, and to sound 
far into the field. 

After listening for a few seconds in silence, the count 
and his groom convinced themselves that the hounds had 
divided up into two packs: one of these, the larger one, 
which was howling excitedly, began to recede; the other 
part of the pack rushed down the forest, past the count, 
and with this pack could be heard the “ Ulyulyu” of 
Danilo. Both these packs blended their sounds, and both 
were getting farther away. Semén sighed and bent down 
to fix the leash in which a young dog had become en- 
tangled ; the count, too, sighed, and, noticing his snuff-box 
in his hand, opened it and took a pinch. “ Back!” Semén 
cried at the dog who had run out of the forest. The count 
shuddered and dropped his snuff-box. Nastdsya Ivanovna 
climbed down and started to pick it up. 

The count and Semén were looking at him. Suddenly, 
as often happens, the cry of the pack sounded near by, as 
though the barking mouths of the hounds and Danilo’s 
call of “ Ulyulyu” were right in front of them. 

The count looked back, and to the right of him saw 
Mitka, who with rolling eyes was looking at the count 
and, raising his cap, was pointing forward to the other 
side. 

“ Look out!” he shouted, in a voice which showed that 
this word had long been working painfully to find vent. 
He let the hounds go and himself galloped in the direc- 
tion of the count. The count and Semén leaped out from 
the forest and saw the wolf to the left of them. He was 
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galloping with a soft waddle and gentle leaps in the 
direction of the clearing where they were standing. The 
furious hounds whined and, tearing away from the leash, 
rushed against the wolf, past the feet of the horses. 

The wolf checked himself, like one sick with the 
quinsy, awkwardly turned his broad head to the dogs, 
and, waddling as softly as before, jumped two or three 
times and, swishing his brush between his legs, disap- 
peared in the forest. At the same time, one, two, three 
hounds leaped out from the opposite side of the clearing, 
and the whole pack bore over the field, with a bark, re- 
sembling weeping, and made for the place where the wolf 
had again made for the woods. Behind the hounds, the 
hazel-brush was swayed aside, and there appeared Dantlo’s 
brown horse, now blackened by sweat. On its long back, 
rolled up in a bundle and leaning forward, sat Danilo with- 
out a cap, with his dishevelled gray hair over his red, 
perspiring face. 

“Ulyulyulyu, ulyulyu!” he shouted. When he saw the 
count, lightning flashed in his eyes. 


«1D ——.” he shouted, threatening the count with his 
raised whip. 
“To lose the wolf!— What hunters!” and, as though 


regarding the frightened and confused count as unworthy 
of any further remarks, he with all the fury which he had 
in store for the count struck the sunken sides of the per- 
spiring dark brown gelding and bore down after the 
hounds. The count stood lke one punished, looking 
around and trying with a smile to get Semén to express 
his compassion with his condition. But Semén was not 
there: he was making his way through the brush to cut 
off the wolf’s retreat to his hiding-place. The men with 
the greyhounds, too, cut off his escapes from the sides. 
But the wolf went through the brush, and not one hunter 
intercepted him. 


Ni 


In the meantime Nikoléy Rostév was standing in his 
place, waiting for the beast. By the approaching or the 
receding of the chase, by the sound of the voices of the 
dogs with which he was familiar, by the nearness and 
rise of the voices of the hound-keepers, he was conscious 
of something going on in the forest. He knew that in the 
wood there were young and full-grown wolves ; he knew 
that the hounds were broken into two packs, that they 
were baiting a wolf somewhere, and that something un- 
toward had happened. He was waiting for the wolf to 
appear at any time. He was making a thousand different 
combinations of how the beast would run and from what 
side, and how he would bait it. His hope was giving 
way to despair. He turned several times to God with the 
prayer that the wolf might come out as soon as possible ; 
he prayed with that impassioned and conscience-stricken 
feeling, with which people pray in moments of great 
excitement which depends on some insignificant cause. 

“What would it cost Thee,’ he said to God, “to do 
this for me? JI know that Thou art great, and that it is 
asin to ask Thee for it; but, for God’s sake, let a full- 
grown wolf come out on my side, so that Kardy, in plain 
view of ‘uncle,’ who is looking at me from over there, 
may clutch his throat with a death-grip.” 

During that half-hour, Rostév cast a thousand per- 
sistent, strained, restless glances at the clearing in the 
forest, with its two lonely oaks and their aspen under- 


brush, and at the ravine, with the washed-out edge, and 
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at the uncle’s cap, which could barely be seen behind 
some bushes on the nght. 

“No, I shall not have that piece of good luck, ” thought 
Rostév, “no, it will not be! I never have any luck, 
neither in canis: nor in war.” Austerlitz and Dolokhov 
flashed brightly, one after the other in rapid succession, 
through his imagination. “ All I ask for is to have just 
one chance in my hfe to bait a full-grown wolf!” he 
thought, straining his hearing and his sight, looking at 
the left and again at the right, and trying to distinguish 
all the minutest shades of the sounds of the chase. He 
again looked at the right, and he saw something run- 
ning over the open field and straight at him. “No, it 
cannot be!” thought Rostév, with a deep sigh, as a man 
sighs when that which he has been expecting for a long 
time suddenly comes to pass. The greatest happiness was 
being realized, and it was all so simple, without any 
noise, without splendour, without any previous tokens. 
Rostév did not believe his eyes, and that doubt lasted 
longer than a second. The wolf ran forward and, with 
difficulty, took a ditch which was in his way. It was an 
old, gray-backed beast, with a well-filled, reddish belly. 
He was running leisurely, apparently convinced that 
nobody saw him. Rostédv looked at his dogs, without 
daring to breathe. They were lying down or standing, 
and did not see the wolf, nor did they know what was up. 
Old Karay, turning back his head and showing his yellow 
teeth, was growling and snapping at a flea on his hind 
thigh. 

“Ulyulyulyu!” Rostév exclaimed, in a whisper, opening 
wide his lips. The hounds, clanking their chains, leaped 
up and pricked their ears. Kardy finished scratching his 
thigh and got up, and, pricking his ears, slightly swayed 
his tail, on which the hair hung in tufts. 

« Shall I let them loose, or not?” Nikolay said to him- 
self, while the wolf was moving up toward him, getting 
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away from the forest. Suddenly the whole physiognomy 
of the wolf changed; he shuddered, upon seeing directed 
against him a pair of human eyes, which, no doubt, he 
had never before seen. He slightly turned his head 
toward the hunter, and stopped. “Forward or back ? 
Oh, it makes no difference, — forward!” he seemed to be 
saying to himself, and dashed ahead with his soft, free, 
leisurely, but determined leaps, without turning to look 
back. 

“Ulyulyu!” Nikolay cried, in an excited voice, and his 
good horse of his own accord ran down-hill, leaping over 
ruts to cut off the wolf’s escape ; and faster still bolted 
the hounds. Nikolay did not hear his own shout; he 
did feel that he was galloping; he did not see the dogs, 
nor the place where he was galloping ; he only saw the 
wolf which, increasing his pace, was running in the same 
direction, down a ravine. The first hound to reach the 
wolf seemed to be black-spotted, broad-backed Milka, who 
was gaining all the time on the wolf. Nearer, nearer — 
now she caught up with him. But the wolf barely threw 
a side glance at her, and, instead of dashing forward, as 
Milka always did, she suddenly raised her tail and pressed 
against her fore legs. 

“Ulyulyulyulyu!” shouted Nikolay. 

Red Lyubin rushed ahead of Milka, went headlong for 
the wolf and caught him by his hind legs, but immedi- 
ately jumped frightened over on the other side. The 
wolf squatted, gnashed his teeth, and again rose and gal- 
loped ahead, accompanied within three feet by all the 
hounds, who did not dare approach him. 

“He will get away! No, it is impossible!” thought 
Nikolay, continuing to cry in a hoarse voice. 

“Kardy! Ulyulyu!” he shouted, looking with his 
eyes for the old dog, his only hope. Kardy, with all his 
old strength, stretching forward as much as he could and 
looking at the wolf, galloped heavily at one side of the 
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wolf, so as to cut off his escape. But from the swiftness 
with which the wolf leaped, and from the slowness of the 
dog’s gait, it was evident that Kardy’s calculation was 
faulty. Nikoldy saw, but a short distance before him, 
that forest where the wolf would be sure to disappear, if 
he once reached it. In front of them appeared some dogs 
and a hunter, who was galloping almost straight toward 
them. There was some hope left. A strange, dark 
brown, long dog of somebody else’s leash flew in front of 
the wolf and almost knocked him down. The wolf rose 
faster than one would have expected him to and made for 
the dark brown dog, and buried his teeth in him; the 
blood-stained dog, with his side slit open, whining piti- 
fully, stuck his head into the ground. 

“Darling Kardy! Darling!” wept Nikolay. 

The old dog, with the tufts of hair flapping on his 
thighs, thanks to the delay caused by crossing the wolf’s 
path, was now already within five steps of him. The 
wolf seemed to see his danger, looked askance at Kardy, 
hid his brush between his legs, and increased his gait. 
Just then Nikolay saw that something happened to Karay, 
— he was at once on the wolf’s back, and with him rolled 
a somersault into a rut which was in front of them. 

The moment when Nikolay saw the wolf and hounds 
wallowing in the rut, and underneath the hounds the gray 
fur of the wolf, his stretched out leg, and his frightened 
head with the dropping ears, vainly trying to breathe 
(Karaéy was holding him by the neck),— the moment 
when Nikolay saw all this was the happiest in his life. 
He took hold of the bow of the saddle, ready to dismount, 
in order to stab the wolf, when, suddenly, the head of the 
beast stuck out of all that mass of dogs, and then his fore 
legs stood out of the rut. The wolf gnashed his teeth 
(Karaéy was no longer clutching his throat), jumped with 
his hind legs out of the rut, and, taking his tail between 
his legs, got away from the dogs and moved ahead. 
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Kardy, with bristling fur, having apparently been hurt or 
wounded, with difficulty raised himself from the rut. 

“OQ Lord! Why am I punished so?” Nikolay cried, 
in despair. 

The hunter of the uncle was galloping from the other 
direction to cut off the wolf’s escape, and his dogs again 
stopped the beast. He was again surrounded. 

Nikolay, his groom, the uncle, and his hunter kept 
circling about the beast, calling “ Ulyulyu,” getting ready 
at any minute to dismount whenever the wolf got on his 
haunches, and every time moving onward, when the wolf 
shook off the dogs and moved toward the brush which 
was to save him. 

In the beginning of this baiting, Danilo, having heard 
the calls, ran out to the clearing. He had seen Kardy 
taking hold of the wolf, and he had stopped his horse, 
supposing that all was ended. But when the hunters did 
not dismount, and the wolf shook off the dogs and started 
to run, Danilo gave the reins to his horse, not to reach 
the wolf, but to make in a straight line for the brush, so 
as to cut off his escape, and Kardy ran in that same direc- 
tion. Thanks to the direction which he took, he reached 
the wolf just as the uncle’s dogs stopped him for the 
second time. 

Danilo galloped in silence, holding his unsheathed. 
dagger in his left hand, and thrashing with his whip the 
drawn sides of his dark brown horse. 

Nikolay did not see or hear Danilo until his horse, 
breathing heavily, passed by him, and he heard the sound 
of a falling body and saw Danilo lying on the wolf's back, 
trying to catch his ears. It was evident to the dogs, and 
the hunters, and the wolf, that now everything was ended. 
The beast, dropping his ears in fright, tried to rise, but 
the hounds clung to him. Danilo raised himself a little, 
took a falling step, and with his whole weight, as though 
lying down to rest, fell upon the wolf, taking hold of his 
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ears. Nikoldy wanted to stab, but Danilo said, in a whis- 
per: “It is not necessary,— we will gag him!” and, 
changing his position, he stepped on the wolif’s neck. A 
stick was put into the wolf’s jaws and he was tied up as 
though the leash were put upon him, his legs were fas- 
tened together, and Danilo turned him two or three times 
from one side to the other. 

In sight of the tired, but happy faces, the live, full- 
grown wolf was thrown on a recalcitrant and snorting 
horse, and, accompanied by the yelping dogs, he was 
taken to the spot where all were to gather. All rode or 
walked up to see the wolf, which, dropping his high-browed 
head with the stick in his mouth, turned his large, glassy 
eyes on all that crowd of hounds and men which sur- 
rounded him. When he was touched, he, shuddering 
with his fettered legs, looked wiidly and at the same time 
simply at everybody. Count Ilya Andréevich, too, came 
up and touched him. 

« Oh, what a big one!” he said. “Is he full-grown, eh?” 
he asked Danilo, who was standing near him. 

« Yes, he is, your Serenity,” replied Danilo, hastening to 
take off his cap. 

The count recalled his missing the wolf and his conflict 
with Danilo. 

“But, my friend, you are a cross man,” said the count. 

Danilo said nothing and only smiled bashfully a child- 
ishly meek and pleasant smile. 


VI. 


THE old count rode home; Natasha and Pétya promised 
to come home soon. The chase was continued, as it was 
early yet. In the middle of the day the hounds were 
sent into a ravine which was overgrown with a dense 
young forest. Nikolay, standing on a stubble field, could 
see all his hunters. 

Opposite to Nikolay there were green fields, and there 
one of his hunters was standing all alone behind a pro- 
truding hazel-bush. The hounds had just been brought 
out, when Nikolay heard the peculiar call of one of his 
dogs, Voltdrn. The other dogs joined him, now growing 
silent, and now again starting the pursuit. A minute 
later the horn was blown in the forest, announcing the 
presence of a fox, and the whole pack ran over a mound, 
in the direction of the green fields away from Nikolay. 

He saw the hound-keepers in red caps galloping at the 
edges of the overgrown ravine; he saw also the dogs, and 
was waiting for the fox to appear at almost any time on 
the other side, in the field. 

The hunter who was standing in the ditch moved and 
let out the dogs, and Nikolay saw a small, strange, red 
fox, which, spreading its bush, was racing over the field. 
The hounds were coming up to it. Now they were near ; 
now the fox began to move in circles, to the right and 
left, whirling his bush all around him; and suddenly 
somebody’s white dog rushed up upon him, and then a 
black dog, and all became mixed, and the hounds stood 
in star shape, barely moving, and showing their diverging 
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backs. Two hunters galloped up to the hounds: one in a 
red cap, and another, a stranger, in a blue caftan. 

«What is this?” thought Nikolay. “Where does this 
hunter come from? It is not the uncle’s hunter!” 

The hunters took away the fox, but stood for a long 
time on foot, without tying up the game. Near them the 
horses with their protruding saddles were tethered, and 
the dogs lay around. The hunters were swinging there 
arms and doing something with the fox. From there 
also proceeded the sound of the horn, — the conventional 
signal for a fight. 

“Tt is Tégin’ s hunter who is having a fight with our 
Ivan,” said Nikoléy’ 8 groom. 

Nikoldy sent his groom to call up his sister and Pétya, 
and rode at a pace to the spot where the hound-keepers 
were collecting the hounds. A few hunters galloped up 
to the place of the fight. 

Nikolay dismounted from his horse and stopped near 
the hounds with Natdsha and Pétya, who had come up in 
the meantime, waiting to see how the matter would end. 
From the clearing came the fighting hunter with the fox 
in straps; he rode up to the young master. He took off 
his cap from a distance and tried to speak respectfully ; but 
he was pale and out of breath, and his face showed rage. 
He had one black eye, but, apparently, he did not know it. 

“What was the matter there?” asked Nikolay. 

“Why, he wanted to hunt the fox with our hounds! 
And it was my mouse-coloured bitch that caught him. 
Go and straighten it out with him! He grabbed the fox. 
Well I gave it to him with the fox. Now he js in the 
straps. Maybe you want this!” said the hunter, pointing 
to his dagger, and evidently imagining that he was still 
speaking with his enemy. 

Nikolay exchanged no further words with the naAtae 
asked his sister and Pétya to wait for him, and rode up 
to the place where was the hostile chase of-[lagin. 
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The victorious hunter rode into the crowd of the hunt- 
ers, and there, surrounded by sympathetic and curious 
hearers, told them of his exploit. The trouble was that 
Tlégin, with whom the Rostévs were at odds and in litiga- 
tion, was hunting in places which were supposed to 
belong to the Rostévs, and it looked as though he had 
ordered his hunters to go on purpose to the forest in which 
the Rostévs were hunting, and had allowed one of his 
hunters to bait the fox with hounds not his own. 

Nikolay had never seen IJldgin, but, as was his habit, 
not knowing any moderation in his judgments and in his 
feelings, he, upon hearing of the arbitrariness of this 
landed proprietor, hated him with his whole soul and re- 
garded him as his worst enemy. He now rode up in rage 
and agitation toward him, clutching his whip in his hand, 
fully prepared for the most determined and perilous ac- 
tions against his enemy. 

He had barely ridden out of a jutting strip of forest, 
when he saw riding up to hima stout gentleman in a 
beaver cap, mounted on a beautiful black horse and 
accompanied by two grooms. 

Instead of an enemy, Nikoléy found in [légin a dis- 
tinguished-looking, civil man, who was very anxious to 
get acquainted with the young count. Riding up to Ros- 
tév, Ild4gin raised his beaver cap and said that he was 
sorry for what had happened; that he would have the 
hunter punished for having allowed himself to bait with 
dogs not his cwn, and that he solicited the count’s ac- 
quaintance, and offered him his possessions in which to 
hunt. 

Nat4sha, who was afraid that her brother would do 
something terrible, followed him at some distance, in agi- 
tation. When she saw that the enemies were bowing po- 
litely to each other, she rode up tothem. Ildgin raised his 
beaver cap higher when he saw Natasha, and, with a pleas- 
ant smile, he said that the countess represented Diana, 
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both on account of her passion for the chase, and also on ac- 
count of her beauty, of which he had heard a great deal. 

In order to atone for his hunter’s guilt, Ildgin per- 
sistently asked Rostév to come with him to his uplands, 
which were a verst away, and which he kept for his spe- 
cial use ; according to his words it was chock-full of hares. 
Nikolay consented to go, and the chase, now double in 
size, started. 

To reach [agin’s uplands it was necessary to cross fields. 
The hunters divided into groups. The masters rode to- 
gether. The uncle, Rostédv, dgin kept looking stealthily 
at each other’s dogs, and restlessly tried to find among 
them such as would be rivals of their own. 

Rostév was particularly struck by the beauty of a small 
thoroughbred, lean, red-spotted bitch in Tlégin’s leash, with 
its firm muscles, fine nose, and bulging black eyes. He 
had heard of the speed of Ildgin’s dogs, and in this beau- 
tiful bitch he saw a rival to his Milka. 

In the middle of a calm discussion about the crops of 
that year, which [ldgin had started, Nikolay pointed to 
the red-spotted bitch. 

“You have a fine bitch there!” he said, in a careless 
tone. “Does she speed well?” 

«This one? Yes, she is good — she hunts well,” [ld4gin 
spoke inan indifferent tone about his red-spotted Erzé, for 
which the year before he had given his neighbour three 
families of manorial servants. “So up your way, count, 
they do not brag of the harvest?” he continued the con- 
versation which he had begun; but, considering it a sign 
of politeness to pay the young count back in the same 
coin, Il4gin surveyed his dogs and selected Milka, who 
attracted his attention by her breadth. 

“Your black-spotted dog 1s fine \" he said. 

“ Yes, she is fair, — a good racer,” replied Nikolay. 

“Tf now a full-grown hare should run across the field, 
I would show you the kind of a dog she is!” he thought, 
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and, turning to his groom, he said that he would give a 
rouble to him who would find a couching hare. 

“I cannot understand hunters who are envious of a 
beast or of the dogs,” continued Ila4gin. “ Let me tell you 
about myself, count. It gives me pleasure to be out rid- 
ing; what greater pleasure can there be than falling in 
with such company?” He again took off his beaver cap 
before Natasha. “But it makes no impression on me 
how many skins I bring home.” 

« Yes.” | 

“ Nor does it offend me to see somebody else’s dog, and 
not mine, catching the game. All I care for is to watch 
the sport, — is not that right, count? And sol judge —” 

“ Att!” was just then heard the prolonged call of one 
of the greyhound-keepers. He was standing on a small 
mound in the stubble-field, with raised whip, and once 
more repeated his drawling “ Atu!” This sound and the 
raised whip meant that he saw a couching hare in front 
of him. 

“Ah, he has espied one,” [agin said, carelessly. 
“ Well, shall we have some sport, count ?” 

«Yes, we must ride up. Shall we go together ?” re- 
plied Nikolay, closely watching Erzd4 and the uncle’s red 
Rugay, the two dogs of his rivals, with whom he had 
never had a chance to compare his hounds. “Suppose 
they should outrun my Milka!” he thought, moving by 
the side of the uncle and of [légin toward the hare. 

“Ts it a full-grown hare?” asked [ldgin, riding up to 
the hunter who had espied him, looking around with some 
excitement and whistling to Erza. 

“And you, Mikhafl Nikdénorych?” he turned to the 
uncle. The uncle was looking morose. 

“Why should I contend with you, since yours are a 
sure thing, march! Your dogs are worth thousands, and a 
village has been paid for each of them. You try your 
dogs, but I will look on!” 
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“«Rugdy! Here, here!” he cried. “ Rugéyushka!” he 
added, involuntarily expressing by this diminutive his 
tenderness and the hope which he placed in his red dog. 
Natdsha saw and felt the agitation which the two old men 
and her brother tried to conceal, and she was agitated 
herself. 

The hunter on the mound was standing with uplifted 
whip, and the masters rode up to him at a pace; the 
hounds, which were walking near the horizon, were turn- 
ing away from the hare; the hunting crew was also away. 
Everything was moving slowly and in even measure. 

“Which way does his head he?” asked Nikolay, riding 
up to within one hundred steps of the hunter who had 
espied him. Before the hunter had any chance to answer, 
the gray hare, anticipating danger, got up and started to run. 
The pack of hounds in braces darted with a howl down- 
hill after the hare; on all sides, the greyhounds, that were 
not on the leash, rushed after the hounds and the hare. All 
the slowly moving hound-keepers, calling “ Halt !” to their 
dogs, and the greyhound-keepers, calling “ Atti!” to set 
theirs against the hare, galloped across the field. Calm 
Tlagin, Nikolay, Natasha, and the uncle flew, themselves 
not knowing how and where, seeing only the dogs and the 
hare, and fearing lest they should lose a single moment of 
the sport. It happened to be a full-grown and swift-footed 
hare. He leaped up, but did not run at once, but only 
moved his ears and listened to the noise and tramp, which 
were heard on all sides. He took some ten leisurely 
leaps, letting the dogs get close to him, and finally, 
choosing his direction and weighing the danger, dropped 
his ears and flew at the highest speed. He had been lying 
in the stubbles, but before him were the green fields, 
which were soft. The two dogs of the hunter who had 
espied him, being nearest to the hare, were the first to 
start in his pursuit; but before they had run any distance, 
Ilégin’s red-spotted Erz4 rushed out, came within a dog’s 
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length of the hare, started after him with terrible rapidity, 
aiming for the hare’s tail, and, thinking that he had caught 
him, turned a somersault. The hare bent his back and 
flew faster still Back of Erz& darted broad-backed, black- 
spotted Milka, who was rapidly gaining on the hare. 

“ Milka, darling !” was heard Nikoldy’s triumphant call. 
It looked as though Milka would strike the hare at any 
moment; but the hare suddenly stopped, and Milka flew 
beyond him. Handsome Erza once more bolted after him 
and kept close to his tail, figuring on getting hold of his 
hind leg, in order not to make a mistake again. 

“ Erza, dear!” was heard Ildgin’s tearful voice. Erzé 
paid no attention to his prayer. Just at the moment 
when all expected that she had him, he darted sidewise 
on the balk between the sowed field and the stubbles. 
Again Erza4 and Milka, like a span, running abreast, were 
gaining on the hare; but the hare had an easier time 
on the balk, and the dogs could not get up so close to 
him. 

«“Rugday, Rugdyushka! A sure thing, march!” a new 
voice shouted, and Rugay, the uncle’s red, hunchbacked 
dog, stretching himself out and bending his back, ran 
abreast with the other two dogs, got ahead of them, 
strained all his strength with terrible  self-oblivion, 
knocked him from the balk into the ploughed field, 
made another greater effort in the field, sinking in it up 
to his knees, and all that could be seen was his turning a 
somersault with the hare and getting his back all smeared 
with mud. The pack of dogs surrounded him in the form 
of a star. A minute later all stood near the crowding 
dogs. The happy uncle dismounted and cut off the hare’s 
hind leg. He shook him, to let the blood run off, and in 
agitation looked all about him, with roving eyes, unable 
to find a place for his hands and feet, and kept talking, 
not knowing to whom, or what he was saying. 

“Now this is a sure thing, march— I call this a 
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dog — he has outrun thonsand-rouble dogs, — sure thing, 
march !” he said, out of breath and looking angrily about 
him, as though scolding somebody and as though all were 
his enemies and had offended him, and he at last had 
found a way of justifying himself. “Here are your 
thousand-rouble dogs, — sure thing, march!” 

«“ Rugay, here is a hare’s foot for you!” he said, throw- 
ing down to him the mud-covered foot, which he had cut 
off. “You have deserved it, — sure thing, march!” 

“She got fagged out, — she had taken three runs all by 
herself,” said Nikolay, paying attention to no one, and not 
caring whether they heard what he said, or not. 

“Well, he just ran across the hare!” said Dldgin’s 
groom. 

“When she gets tired, any cur will catch the hare,” 
said Ild4gin, red in his face and with difficulty drawing 
breath from excitement and the hard ride. 

At the same time Natdsha screeched so joyfully and 
with such transport that the sound rang in the ears. 
With this screech she expressed all that which the other 
hunters had expressed by their simultaneous expressions. 
That screech was so strange that at any other time she 
would have been ashamed of it, and all would have been 
perplexed. The uncle himself tjed the hare to his saddle, 
throwing him briskly and nimbly over the horse’s back, 
as though rebuking all with that motion, and, with an ex- 
pression which said that he did not care to speak to any- 
body, he mounted his sorrel and rode off. The rest, looking 
morose and offended, scattered in various directions, and 
only after some time could they regain their former pre- 
tence of indifference. They kept looking for a long time 
at red Rugdy, who, with his mud-bespattered, hunch- 
backed spine, clattering with the chain, walked behind the 
legs of the uncle’s horse, with the calm expression of a 
victor. 

«Well, I am just like the rest so long as there is noth- 
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ing to hunt; but at a chase it is a different thing!” 
this dog’s expression seemed to say, so Nikolay thought. 

When, a long time afterward, the uncle rode up to 
Nikola4y and began to speak with him, Nikolay felt flat- 
tered because the uncle, after all that had happened, 
deigned to speak with him, 


VIL 


WHEN, in the evening, Ildgin bade Nikoldy good-bye, 
Nikolay was such a distance from home that he accepted 
the uncle’s invitation to stay at his house, in his village 
of Mikhdaylovka. 

“Tf you turned in to my house, — sure thing, march!” 
said the uncle, “it would be very well; you see the 
weather is damp,” said the uncle, “ you would rest your- 
self, and the countess could be taken home in a vehicle.” 

The uncle’s proposition was accepted, and a man was 
sent to Otrddnoe for the vehicle; Nikoldy, Natdsha, and 
Pétya rode to the uncle’s manor. 

I'ive male manorial servants, large and small, rushed 
out on the main porch to receive their master. Dozens 
of women, old and young, made their appearance on the 
back porch, to get a glimpse of the company. The pres- 
ence of Natasha, a lady on horseback, carried the curiosity 
of the uncle’é manorial servants to such bounds that 
many, unembarrassed by her presence, moved up toward 
her, looking straight into her eyes and making remarks 
about her in her hearing, as though she were a wonder, 
and not a human being, and could not hear nor under- 
stand what was being said of her. 

« Arinka, just look, she is sitting sidewise! She is 
sitting, but the skirt is fluttermg—- And she has a 
horn !” 

“QO Lord, and a knife!” 

“A regular Tartar woman !” 

“How is it you haven’t turned a somersault ?” asked 
the boldest of them, turning directly to Natasha. 

374 
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The uncle got down from his horse at the porch of his 
frame house, in the middle of a wild-growing garden, and, 
surveying his servants, shouted a command for the super- 
fluous people to disappear, and to get everything ready 
for the reception of the guests of the chase. 

All scattered. The uncle took Natasha down from 
her horse and, taking her hand, led her up the frail board 
steps of the porch. In the house, which was not white- 
washed, the bare wood forming the walls, it was not 
particularly clean: it did not appear that the purpose of 
the inmates was to have no spots,—at the same time 
there was no neglect. The vestibule smelled of fresh 
apples, and wolf and fox skins were hanging there. 

The uncle took his guests through the antechamber 
into a small parlour with a round birch table and a sofa, 
then into his cabinet with a ragged sofa, worn rug, and 
with portraits of Suvérov, of the host’s father and mother, 
and of himself in military uniform. The cabinet had a 
strong odour of tobacco and of dogs. In the cabinet the 
uncle asked his guests to sit down and to make themselves 
at home, while he himself went out. Rugay, his back 
still muddy, entered the cabinet and lay down on the 
sofa, cleaning himself with his teeth and tongue. From 
the cabinet there went a corridor, in which could be seen 
a screen with torn curtains. Beyond the screen could be 
heard women’s laughter and whispering. Natasha, Niko- 
lay and Pétya took off their wraps and sat down on the 
sofa. Pétya leaned on his arm and at once fell asleep; 
Natasha and Nikoldy sat in silence. Their faces were 
burning; they were very hungry and very happy. They 
looked at each other (after the chase, in the room, Niko- 
lady no longer regarded it as necessary to show his mascu- 
line superiority over his sister); Natasha winked to her 
brother, and neither of them could hold back long. They 
burst out into a melodious laugh, without being able to 
discover any good cause for it. 
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A little later, the uncle came in in a short coat, blue 
pantaloons, and short boots. Natasha felt that this very 
costume, in which she had seen him with surprise and 
ridicule in Otrddnoe, was a real costume, which was in 
no way worse than long coats or dress coats. 

The uncle, too, was in a happy frame of mind. He 
was not in the least offended by the laughter of brother 
and sister (it never would have occurred to him that they 
would langh at his manner of life), and himself joined 
their groundless merriment. 

“ Really, young countess, — sure thing, march ! — ] have 
never seen a finer one than you!” he said, handing Niko- 
lay a pipe with a long stem, and with a habitual gesture | 
placing another, a short one, between his own three 
fingers. 

“ You have passed a day which would be hard enough 
for any man, and yet you do not show it!” 

Soon after uncle had entered, the door was opened by 
a barefoot woman, as could be told by the sound of her 
steps, and a fat, ruddy, good-looking woman, of about 
forty years of age, with a double chin, and full, ruby lips, 
entered carrying a number of things on a tray. She sur- 
veyed the guests with hospitable dignity and attractive- 
ness in her eyes and all her motions, and respectfully 
bowed to them with a kindly smile. Notwithstanding 
her more than usual obesity, which compelled her to pro- 
trude her chest and abdomen and hold back her head, 
this woman (the uncle’s stewardess) stepped very lightly. 
She walked over to the table, put down the tray, and 
nimbly took with her white plump hands the bottles, the 
lunch, and the dessert from the tray and placed it all on 
the table. Having finished this, she walked away, and 
with a smile on her face stopped at the door. 

“Tam she! Do you understand your uncle now?” 
her appearance said to Nikol4y. Why not understand 
him? Not only Nikoldy, but even Natdsha understood 
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the uncle and the meaning of the frown and of the happy, 
self-satisfied smile which barely wrinkled his lips at the 
time when Anisya Fédorovna entered the room. On the 
tray there were herb brandy, berry wine, mushrooms, 
buttermilk, rye cakes, fresh and boiled honey, mead, 
apples, raw and roasted nuts, and nuts in honey. 
Then Anfsya Feédorovna brought honey and _ sugar 
jams, and ham, and a chicken which had just been 
roasted. 

All that had been gathered, prepared, and cooked by 
Antsya Fédorovna. All that, by its taste and odour, 
reminded one of Anisya Fédorovna. All was savoury 
and clean, and reminded one of neatness and of an agree- 
able smile. 

“ Kat, countess,” she kept saying, as she handed this or 
that to Natasha. Natdsha ate of everything, and she 
thought that such buttermilk cakes, with such a flavour 
of jams, such honeyed nuts, and such a chicken she had 
never seen or eaten before. Anisya Fédorovna left the 
room. Rostdv and the uncle, washing down the supper 
with cherry brandy, were discussing the past and the 
future chases, and talking of Rugay and of Ilagin’s 
dogs. Natasha, with sparkling eyes, was sitting straight 
on the sofa, listening to them. She tried several times to 
wake up Pétya, in order to give him something to eat, but 
he said something unintelligible, evidently without wak- 
ing up. Natasha felt so happy, so at ease in these new 
surroundings, that she was only afraid lest they should 
come too soon with the vehicle. After a silence which 
accidentally ensued, as frequently happens with people 
who for the first time receive acquaintances at their house, 
the uncle said, replying to the thought which was in the 
minds of his guests: 

“This is the way I am ending my days— When I 
die, — sure thing, march, — nothing will be left. Why 
then sin?” 
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The uncle’s face was interesting and even handsome, as 
he said this. Rostév involuntarily thought of the good 
things he had heard his father and the neighbours say of 
the uncle. He had in the circuit the reputation of being 
a most noble and unselfish original. He was called in to 
settle family disputes; he was made executor; secrets 
were contided to him, and he was elected to be a judge and 
to hold other offices, but he stubbornly refused to be in 
public service, and passed his fall and spring in his field 
on his sorrel gelding, in the summer at home, lying in his 
wild-growing garden. 

“Why don’t you serve, uncle?” 

«JT have served, but I gave it up. Iam not fit for it, 
sure thing, march, I can’t make out anything. That is 
your affair,— but I have not enough brains for that. 
When it comes to the chase, that is another matter, that is 
a sure thing, march!— Open the door!” he shouted. 
«Why did you shut it ?” 

The door at the end of the corridor led into the bachelor 
hunters’ room; thus was called the servants’ room for the 
hunters. A rapid plashing of bare feet was heard, and 
an invisible hand opened the door into the hunters’ room. 
From the corridor could be heard the distinct sounds of 
the balaldyka, on which apparently a master of his art 
was playing. Natasha had been listening quite awhile to 
these sounds, and now she stepped out into the corridor, 
in order to hear them more distinctly. 

“ Mitka the coachman is playing it— I bought him 
a good balaldyka, — I like it,” said the uncle. 

It was a custom with the uncle every time he returned 
from the chase, to have Mitka play on the balaldyka. 
The uncle was fond of this kind of music. 

“How nice! Really it is fine!” said Nikolay, with 
a certain involuntary nonchalance, as though he were 
ashamed to confess that he was fond of this music. 

“ How nice?” reproachfully said Natdsha, conscious of 
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the tone in which her brother had said it. “It is not 
nice, but simply a joy!” 

Just as the mushrooms, the honey, and the herb brandy 
of uncle seemed to be the best in the world, so this song 
at that moment appeared to her to be the acme of musical 
perfection. 

“ More, please, more,” Natasha said through the door, the 
moment the balalayka stopped. Mitka tuned up and again 
dashingly strummed “The Lady” with chords and varia- 
tions. The uncle sat and listened, bending his head 
sidewise with a barely perceptible smile. The motive of 
“The Lady” was repeated a hundred times. The bala- 
la4yka was tuned several times, and again the same sounds 
were heard, and the hearers did not get tired, but wanted 
to hear more and more of it. Anisya Fédorovna entered 
and leaned her obese body against the door-post. 

«Just listen to him,” she said to Natdsha, with a smile, 
which remarkably resemnbled that of the uncle. “He is 
a fine musician,” she said. 

“He does not play this part right,” the uncle suddenly 
said, with an energetic gesture. “There ought to be trills 
here, — sure thing, march ! — trills —” 

“Can you play yourself?” asked Natasha. 

The uncle made no reply, and only smiled. 

“See, Anisya, whether the strings are all on the guitar ! 
IT have not had it in my hands for quite awhile, — sure 
thing, march! I have neglected it.” 

Antsya Fédorovna readily went with her light step to 
execute the order of her master and brought the guitar. 

Without looking up, the uncle blew off the dust, with 
his bony fingers tapped on the lid of the guitar, tuned it, 
and adjusted himself in his chair. He grasped the guitar 
above the fingerboard (with something of a theatrical 
gesture, by arching the elbow of his left arm), and, 
beckoning to Anisya Fédorovna, began to play, not “« The 
Lady,” but, after taking one clear, melodious chord, evenly, 
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calmly, and firmly, in a slow measure to strum the well- 
known song, “On the pavement of the street.” The 
motive of the song ran out in Nikoldy’s and Natdsha’s 
souls, keeping time with his playing, and in harmony 
with that measured merriment, which breathed in Anfsya 
Fédorovna’s whole being. Anisya Fédorovna blushed and, 
covering her face with her kerchief and laughing, left the 
room. The uncle continued to play clearly, carefully, ener- 
getically, looking with an inspired look at the place which 
Anisya Fédorovna had left. There was a mere suggestion 
of a smile on one side of his face, underneath his gray 
moustache; especially was this noticeable when the song 
became livelier, the time faster, and the arpeggios more 
frequent. 

«Exquisite, exquisite, uncle! More, more!” cried 
Natasha, the moment he had ended. She leaped up from 
her seat, embraced her uncle, and kissed him. “ Nikolay, 
Nikolay!” she said, looking at her brother, as though 
asking him, “ What is this?” 

Nikolay, too, was very much pleased with his playing. 
Arisya Fédorovna’s smiling face again appeared at the 
door, and with her there were other faces. 


«“ To the sparkling spring goes she, — 
Says he, Maiden, wait for me!” 


played the uncle, took another arpeggio, abruptly stopped, 
and shrugged his shoulders. 

“Go ahead, go ahead, dear uncle,’ Natasha groaned 
with an imploring voice, as though her whole life 
depended upon it. The uncle rose, and he looked as 
though there were two men in him: one of them smiled 
a serious smile at the merrymaker, and the merrymaker 
made a naive and correct step before the dance. 

« Well, niece!” cried the uncle, swinging to Natasha the 
hand which had just taken a chord. 
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Natdsha threw off her shawl, which she had thrown 
over herself, ran in front of the uncle and, with arms 
akimbo, moved her shoulders, and stopped. 

Where, how, when had the young countess, who had 
been educated by an emigrant Frenchwoman, imbibed 
this spirit from the Russian air which she breathed ? 
Where did she learn this manner of dancing, which the 
pas de chale ought to have eradicated long ago? The 
spirit and the manner were inimitable, untutored, Rus- 
sian, such as the uncle expected from her. The moment 
she stood there, smiling triumphantly, proudly, roguishly, 
the first fear which had seized Nikolay and _ all 
the persons present, the fear that she would not do 
the right thing, passed away, and they freely admired 
her. 

She did it right and so well, so absolutely well, that 
Anisya Fédorovna, who immediately handed her the 
necessary kerchief, had tears in her eyes, though she was 
laughing, as she looked at this slender, graceful, strange 
little countess, brought up in silk and velvet, who was 
able to understand that which was in Anisya, and in An- 
isya’s father, and in her aunt, and in her mother, and in 
every Russian man. 

“Well, little countess,— sure thing, march!” the 
uncle said, with a merry smile, having finished the dance. 
“Come now, niece! If we could only get you a fine 
husband, — sure thing, march!” 

“She has one,” Nikoldy said, smiling. 

“Qh?” the uncle said, in surprise, looking inter- 
rogatively at Natdsha. Natdsha, with a happy smile, 
nodded her head affirmatively. 

“ And a fine one at that!” she said. But the moment 
she said this, a new series of thoughts and feelings rose 
in her. “What meant Nikoldy’s smile, as he said, ‘She 
has one’? Is he glad of it, or not? He seems to think 
that my Bolkénski would not have approved of this our 
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merriment, and would not have understood it. Yes, he 
would have understood everything. Where is he now?” 
thought Natasha, and her face suddenly became serious. 
But this lasted only a second. “I must not think, I must 
not dare think of it!” she said to herself and, smiling, 
again sat down near the uncle, asking him to play some- 
thing else. 

The uncle played another song and a waltz; then, 
after some silence, he cleared his throat and sang his 
favourite hunting-song. 


«Fluffy snowflakes fell at night, 
And the hare-tracks could be seen — ” 


The uncle sang as the people sing, with the full and 
naive conviction that the whole meaning of the song was 
in its words, that the musical accompaniment came of 
its own accord, and that there was no separate tune, but 
that the tune was merely to give measure to the words. 
For this reason his unconscious accompaniment, like the 
song of a bird, was exceedingly beautiful. Natdsha was 
‘n ecstasy at the uncle’s singing. She decided that 
she would not study any longer on the harp, but that she 
would play only the guitar. She asked the uncle to 
let her have his guitar, and immediately picked out 
chords on it for the song. 

After nine o’clock there arrived a line-carriage and a 
buggy for Natdsha and Pétya, and with them came three 
men on horseback, sent out to find them. The count and 
the countess did not know where they were, and were 
worrying about them, so the messenger said. 

Pétya was carried like a dead body and deposited in 
the line-carriage; Natdsha and Nikolaéy sat down in the 
buggy. The uncle wrapped up Natdsha and bade her 
good-bye with unwonted tenderness. He accompanied 
them on foot as far as the bridge, where the carriages had 
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to ford the brook, and ordered the hunters to precede them 
with lanterns. 

“ Good-bye, dear niece,” he shouted from the darkness, 
not in the voice in which Natasha had generally heard 
him speak, but in the one in which he had sung, “ Fluffy 
snowflakes fell at night.” 

In the village, through which they were driving, red 
fires could be seen, and there was a pleasant odour of 
smoke in the air. 

“What a charming man the uncle is!” said Natdsha, 
when they reached the highway. 

« Yes,” said Nikolady. “ Are you not cold?” 

“No, I am comfortable, quite comfortable. I feel so 
well,” Natasha said, with some perplexity. They were 
silent for quite awhile. 

It was a dark, damp night. The horses could not be 
seen; they could only be heard splashing through the 
invisible mud. 

What was going on in that childish, impressionable 
soul, which so eagerly caught and retained the most 
varied impressions of life? How did everything lodge in 
her soul? In any case, she was very happy. They were 
not far from home when she suddenly sang the motive of 
the song, “ Fluffy snowflakes fell at night,’ a motive 
which she had been trying to catch all the way home, 
and which she finally caught. 

“ Have you caught it?” said Nikolay. 

« What were you thinking about just now, Nikolay?” 
Natasha asked him. 

They were in the habit of asking each other this question. 

«[?” said Nikolay, as though regaining consciousness. 
“ You see, at first I thought that red Rugay resembled the 
uncle, and that if he were not a dog, but a man, he would 
be keeping the uncle, not for the chase, but for his looks. 
Is not the uncle fine? What have you been thinking 
about ?” 
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“T? Wait, wait! Yes, at first I thought we were 
travelling and thinking that we were going home, while we 
were going God knows whither in the darkness, and that 
we should soon find out that we were not at Otrddnoe, but 
in some fairy kingdom. And then I thought— No, 
nothing more.” 

“TI know, no doubt you were thinking about him,’ 
Nikolay said, smiling, as Natdsha could tell by the sound 
of his voice. 

“ No,” replied Natasha, although in reality she had been 
thinking about Prince Andréy and how he would have 
liked the uncle. “ And then I kept repeating all the way, 
‘How well Anisya walked, how well —’ ” said Natasha. 

And Nikolay heard her sonorous, causeless, happy 
laugh. 

“Do you know,” she suddenly said, “I know that I 
shall never be so happy and calm again as I am now.” 

“What nonsense, stupid nonsense!” said Nikolay, 
thinking at the same time, “ What a fine girl my Natasha 
is! I shall never have such a friend as she is) What 
good is there in her getting married 2? We could be trav- 
elling this way all the time !” 

“What a fine boy this Nikolay is?” thought Natasha. 
“Oh! There is still a light in the drawing-room,” she 
said, pointing to the windows of the house, which gleamed 
beautifully in the damp, velvety darkness of the night. 


VIII. 


Count ILYA ANDREEVICH gave up his office as marshal 
of the nobility because it caused him too many expenses. 
But his affairs did not improve. Natdsha and Nikolay 
frequently saw their parents having secret, disquieting 
talks, and heard rumours of the intended sale of the large 
family home of the Rostévs and of the suburban estate. 
Having given up the office of marshal, Rostév no longer 
kept such an open house, and the life at Otrddnoe went 
on more calmly than in former years; but the immense 
manor and the wing were just as full of people, and more 
than twenty sat down at the table. All these were in- 
mates of the house, almost members of the family, or such 
as necessarily had to live in the house of the count. Such 
were the Dimmlers, the musician and his wife, Vogel, the 
teacher of dancing with his family, the old maid Byédlov, 
who had always lived in the house, and many others: 
Pétya’s teachers, the former governess of the young ladies, 
and simple people who found it more advantageous or 
more comfortable to live with the count than at home. 
There were not so many guests as formerly ; but, on the 
whole, life ran in the same old way, without which life 
would have been unthinkable to the count and the count- 
ess. There was the same chase as before, except that 
Nikoléy had increased it; there were the same fifty 
horses and fifteen coachmen in the stable; the same 
expensive gifts on name-days, and great gala-dinners for 
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parties, when he so displayed his own cards that his 
neighbours could not help beating him every day out of 
hundreds of roubles, so that they came to look on the 
privilege of playing with Ilyé Andréevich as the most 
profitable of investments. 

The count walked about in his affairs as in an enormous 
net, trying not to believe that he was enmeshed, though 
with every step he became more and more entangled; he 
felt that he was unable to tear the net which held him, and 
at the same time did not have the patience cautiously and 
assiduously to unravel it. The countess, with her loving 
heart, felt that her children were being ruined, that the 
count was not to blame, that he could not act otherwise 
than he did, and that he himself suffered, without being able 
to mend matters, from the ruinous condition of his own 
fortune and of that of his children, and she tried to find 
means for helping the matter. From her feminine stand- 
point there was but one means, and that was Nikolay’s 
marrying a rich girl. She felt that this was her last 
hope, and that if Nikolay should refuse the match which 
she had found for him, they would have for ever to give 
up the hope of mending matters. This match was Julie 
Karagin, the daughter of good, virtuous parents, who had 
been known to the Rostévs since her childhood, and who 
now, through the death of her last brother, became a very 
rich match. 

The countess wrote directly to Madame Karagin in 
Moscow, proposing to her a marriage between their chil- 
dren, and received a favourable reply from her. Madame 
Kardgin replied that she, on her side, was satisfied, and 
that everything would depend on her daughter’s wish. 
She invited Nikoldy to visit them in Moscow. 

With tears in her eyes, the countess several times told her 
son that now that her daughters were provided for, her only 
wish was to see him married. She said that she would be 
ready to go quietly to her grave, if that happened. Then 
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she said that she had a fine girl in mind and tried to get 
his opinion on marriage. 

In other conversations she praised Julie and advised 
Nikolay to go for the holidays to Moscow. Nikoldéy saw 
what his mother’s talks were tending to, and at one of 
these conversations he invited her to make a full and 
frank statement. She told him that the only hope of 
improving matters now was based on his marrying Julie 
Karagin. | 

“Tf I loved a girl without a fortune, would you, 
mamma, want me to sacrifice my feeling and honour for 
a fortune?” he asked his mother, without seeing the 
cruelty of his question and meaning only to give expres- 
sion to his nobility of thought. 

“No, you did not understand me,’ said his mother, 
being at a loss to justify herself. “You did not under- 
stand me, Nikoléy. I wish you happiness,” she added, 
feeling that she was not telling the truth, and that she 
was all mixed up. She burst out weeping. 

“Mamma, don’t weep! Tell me that you wish it, and 
you know that I will give up my whole life, — everything, 
—in order to make you happy,” said Nikolay. “I will 
sacrifice for you everything, even my feelings.” 

But the countess did not wish to put the question like 
that : she did not want her son’s sacrifice ; she would have 
preferred to make sacrifices herself. 

“No, you did not understand me. Let us not talk 
about it!” she said, wiping away her tears. 

«Yes, maybe I am loving a poor girl,” Nikolay said to 
himself. “Shall I sacrifice my feelings and my honour 
for a fortune? I wonder how mother could have told me 
such a thing. Because Sdnya is poor, I cannot love her,” 
he thought, “I cannot respond to her true, loyal love! I 
am sure I shall be happier with her than with such a doll 
as Julie. I can always sacrifice my feelings for my rela- 
tives,” he said to himself, “but I am unable to command 
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my feelings. If I love Sénya, my feeling is stronger and 
higher than anything else for me.” 

Nikolay did not go to Moscow. The countess did not 
renew her conversation about marriage with him, and with 
sadness, and at times with anger, noticed how her son was 
becoming ever more intimate with dowerless Sénya. She 
upbraided herself for it, but could not help grumbling and 
finding fault with Sdénya, whom she frequently stopped 
and addressed as “you” instead of “thou” and called 
“my dear.” The good countess was more particularly 
angry at Sdnya because this poor, black-eyed niece of hers 
was so meek, so good, so devoted and grateful to her bene- 
factors, and so sincerely, unchangeably, and with such self- 
oblivion in love with Nikolay that it was impossible to 
rebuke her for anything. 

Nikolay stayed the whole time of his furlough in the 
house of his parents. From the fiancé, Prince Andréy, a 
letter, the fourth, was received from Rome, in which he 
wrote that he would have been long ago on his way to 
Russia, if his wound had not suddenly opened up in the 
warm climate, so that he was compelled to delay his 
journey until the next year. Natdsha was as much in 
love with her fiancé, as much satisfied with this love, and 
as easily impressed by all the pleasures of life ; but, at the 
end of the fourth month of their separation, she began to 
be assailed by moments of sadness, against which she 
fought in vain. She was sorry for herself, sorry to be 
pining away all this time to no purpose, whereas she felt 
herself so capable of loving and of being loved. 

There was sadness in the house of the Rostdvs. 


TX. 


It was the time of the Christmas holidays, but, except 
for a grand mass, and the solemn and tedious congratula- 
tions of the neighbours and manorial servants, and the 
new garments worn by all, there was nothing peculiar to 
indicate the holidays, whereas the windless frost of twenty 
degrees Réaumur, the bright, blinding sunshine, and the 
starlight of the winter nights demanded a definite celebra- 
tion of this time of the year. 

On the third day of Christmas, all the inmates of the 
house scattered to their rooms after dinner. It was 
the most tedious time of the day. Nikoldéy, who in the 
morning had been calling on the neighbours, was asleep 
in the sofa-room. The old count was resting in his 
cabinet. In the drawing-room, Sénya was sitting at a 
round table, copying a design. The countess was playing 
solitaire. Nastdsya Ivanovna, the buffoon, was sitting with 
asad face at the window, by the side of two old women. 
Natdsha entered the room, walked over to Sdnya, looked 
to see what she was doing, then went up to her mother, 
and there stood without saying anything. 

“Why are you walking about like a homeless person ?” 
said her mother. “ What do you want?” 

«“T want him — directly, this very minute,” said Natdsha, 
with sparkling eyes, and without a smile. 

The countess raised her head and looked steadily at her 
daughter. 

“Don’t look at me! Mamma, don’t look, or I shall 


burst out weeping.” 
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«Sit down! Stay with me awhile,” said the countess. 

“Mamma, I want him! Why do I suffer so, mamma ?” 
Her voice broke, tears gushed from her eyes, and she 
rapidly turned around, in order to conceal them, and left 
the room. 

She went to the sofa-room, where she stood awhile in 
thought, and then went to the maids’ room. There an 
old chambermaid was grumbling at a young girl, who, out 
of breath, had just come in from the cold. 

“Stop your playing!” said the old woman. “There is 
a time for everything.” 

“Let her go, Kondrdétevna!” said Natdsha. “Go, 
Mavrisha, go!” 

Having sent Mavrisha away, Natasha went through 
the parlour to the antechamber. An old servant and two 
lackeys were playing cards. They stopped playing and 
rose at the sight of the young lady. 

“ What shall I do with them ?” thought Natdsha. 

« Oh, Nikita, go—- Where shall I send him? Oh, yes, 
go to the barn-yard and bring me, if you please, a cock; 
and you, Misha, bring me some oats!” 

“ A little oats you wish ?” Misha said, cheerfully, ready 
to run the errand. 

“Go, begone!” said the old man. 

« Fédor, and you get me a piece of chalk !” 

As she went past the buffet-room, she ordered the 
samovar to be prepared, though it was not at all the time 
for tea. 

Butler Féka was the crossest man in the whole house. 
Natdsha was fond of trying her power on him. He did 
not believe her, and went to ask whether it was so. 

“Qh, the young lady!” said Féka, with a simulated 
frown at Natdsha. 

Nobody in the house sent the people so much on 
errands and gave them so much to do as Natdsha. She 
could not look indifferently at people without sending 
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them somewhere. It looked as though she was trying to 
find out whether she could make them angry; but the 
servants were always ready to execute her orders. 

“What shall I do now? Where shall I go?” thought 
Natdsha, walking slowly along the corridor. 

“ Nastdsya Ivdnovna, what is born of me?” she asked 
the buffoon, who, in his woman’s jacket, was coming up 
toward her. 

“Of you are born fleas, dragon-flies, grasshoppers,” 
replied the buffoon. 

* O Lord, O Lord, it is still the same! Where shall I 
go? What shall I do with myself?” and, with a rapid 
clatter of her feet, she ran up-stairs to where the Vogels 
were living. In the room of the Vogels were sitting the 
two governesses; on the table stood plates with raisins, 
walnuts, and almonds. The governesses’ were discussing 
where it was cheaper to live, whether in Moscow or in 
Odessa. Natdsha sat down, listened to their conversation 
with a serious and thoughtful face, and then got up. “The 
island of Madagascar,” she muttered. “ Ma-da-gas-car,” 
she repeated, pronouncing each syllable separately and 
distinctly, and, without replying to the question of 
Madame Schoss as to what she was saying, she left the 
room. 

Pétya, with his valet, was also up-stairs: he was getting 
some fireworks ready, which he intended to fire off in the 
evening. 

«Pétya, Pétya!” she called out to him. “Take me 
down-stairs.” 

Pétya ran up to her and offered her his back. She 
jumped on it and embraced his neck with both her hands, 
and he started to run down-stairs with her. 

“No, I do not want to,—the island of Madagascar,” 
she said, and, leaping down, went down-stairs by herself. 

After having made the circuit of her kingdom, having 
tried her power, and having convinced herself that all 
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were loyal to her, even though it was all very tiresome, 
Natdsha went to the parlour, took the guitar, sat down in 
a dark corner behind a safe, and began to strum the bass 
strings, trying to play a phrase which she happened to 
remember from an opera which she had heard in St. 
Petersburg while in Prince Andréy’s company. For any 
outsiders, her music would have had no meaning, but in 
her imagination a whole series of recollections arose from 
these sounds of the guitar. She sat back of the safe, 
gazing at a beam of light which fell through the open 
door of the buffet-room, and listened to her own thoughts, 
and passed into reveries. She was ina reminiscent mood. 

Sdnya crossed the parlour with a wine-glass, on her way 
to the buffet-room. Natdsha looked at her and at the 
crack in the buffet-room door, and it appeared to her that 
she was recalling that there had once been that crack and 
Sénya had passed by with a wine-glass. 

« Yes, it was just like that,” thought Natdsha. “Sdnya, 
is it you?” Natasha called out, strumming on the bass 
string. 

“ Oh, you are here!” Sdénya said, with a shudder, walk- 
ing up and listening to the music. “ What is it, —‘ The 
Storm’?” she said, timidly, being afraid that she was 
making a mistake. 

“ Precisely in this way she shuddered then, and came 
up to me, and smiled timidly,” Natdsha thought, “and 
just so I then thought that something was lacking in 
her.” 

«No, it is the choir from the ‘ Watercarrier, — don’t 
you hear?” and Natdsha sang the rest of the motive, so 
that Sénya might understand it. 

“Where were you going?” asked Natasha. 

“T wanted to change the water in the wine-glass. I 
am finishing the design.” 

“You are always busy, but I can’t be,” said Natasha. 
“ Where is Nikolay ?” 
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“T think he is asleep.” 

«Sdénya, go and wake him up!” said Natasha. “Tell 
him that I want him to come and sing with me!” 

She remained sitting and reflecting on how strange it 
was that it seemed to have all happened before, and with- 
out solving this question, nor caring any more about it, 
she was in her imagination once more transferred to the 
time when she had been with him, and he had been 
looking at her with the eyes of a lover. 

“Tf he only would come at once! I am so afraid that 
it will not be! The main thing is that I am getting old, 
— that is where the trouble is! There will not be in 
me that which there is now. Maybe he will come to- 
day, at once. Maybe he has arrived, and is sitting in 
the drawing-room. Maybe he came yesterday, and I 
have forgotten it.” 

She rose, put down the guitar, and went to the draw- 
ing-room. All the inmates of the house, the teachers, 
governesses, and guests were already sitting at the tea- 
table. The servants were standing around the table, but 
Prince Andréy was not there, and there was no change in 
the course of events. 

“ Ah, there she is,” said Ilyé Andréevich, upon noticing 
Natasha, who had just entered. “Come, sit down by my 
side !” 

But Natasha stopped near her mother, looking around, 
as though in search of something. 

“Mamma!” she said, “give him to me, give him to me, 
mamma! Quick, quick!” and again she had difficulty 
in restraining her tears. 

She sat down at the table and listened to the conver- 
sation of the elders and of Nikolay, who had come to the 
table. 

“QO Lord, O Lord! The same faces, the same talk, and 
papa holds the cup and blows upon the tea in just the 
same fashion!” thought Natasha, in terror feeling the 
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disgust which was rising within her against all the people 
of her home for being all the time the same. 

After tea, Nikolay, Sonya, and Natdsha went to the 
sofa-room, to their favourite corner, where they always 
began their intimate conversations. 


X. 


“Dors it ever happen with you,” Natasha said to her 
brother, after they had seated themselves in the sofa- 
room, “that it seems to you that there will be nothing, 
nothing, and that everything which is good has been? 
And don’t you feel, not exactly lonesome, but sad ?” 

“JT should say it does,” he said. “I have had it happen 
that every one else would be in a happy and cheerful 
frame of mind, while it would occur to me that it was all 
dreadfully tiresome, and that it was time for all to die. 
One day, while in the regiment, I did not go to the 
esplanade where the music was playing — and I suddenly 
felt so lonely — ” 

«Oh, I know that. I know, I know,” Natdsha inter- 
rupted him. ‘“ When I was very small, it used to happen 
to me, too. Do you remember, once I was punished for 
the cherries, and you were all dancing, while I was sitting 
in the class-room and sobbing ; I shall never forget it: I 
felt so sad, and I was so sorry for everybody, and for my- 
self, and for everybody, for everybody. And, above all, I 
had done no wrong,” said Natasha. “Do you remember ?” 

“TI do,” said Nikolay. “I remember that I came to 
you afterward, and wanted to console you, and, do you 
know ?—-I was ashamed to do it. We were awfully 
funny. I then had a wooden doll, and I wanted to give 
it to you. Do you remember it?” 

« And do you remember,” said Natdsha, with a thought- 
ful smile, “how a long, long time ago, when we were tiny 
children, our uncle called us into his cabinet, in the old 
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house, and it was dark in there,—-and we went there, 
and there stood —” 

« A negro,” Nikolay finished the sentence, with a smile 
of joy. “Of course I remember it. I do not know to 
the present moment whether it really was a negro, or 
whether we dreamt of it, or we were told about it.” 

“He was gray, you remember, and had white teeth. 
He was standing and looking at us —” 

“Do you remember, Sénya?” asked Nikolay. 

“Yes, yes, I have a dim recollection of something,” 
Sénya replied, timidly. 

“JT have asked father and mother about that negro,” 
said Natdsha. “They say that there was no negro. And 
yet you yourself remember him!” 

“T should say Ido. I can see his teeth even now.” 

“ How strange! It is as though I had dreamt about it. 
I like such things.” 

“And do you remember how we rolled eggs in the 
parlour, and suddenly two women began to whirl around 
on the carpet. Did it happen, or not? Do you remember 
how nice it was?” 

“Yes. And do you remember how father, dressed in 
a blue fur coat, fired off his gun on the porch ?” 

They rummaged, smiling joyful smiles of recollection, 
not through the sad memories of advanced age, but through 
the memories of poetical youth, — those impressions 
from the distant past, where dreams blend with reality, 
—and they laughed softly, as though having a definite 
pleasure. 

Sénya, as always, did not keep up with them, though 
they had all memories in common. Sédnya did not re- 
member many of the things which they now recalled, and 
what she did remember did not rouse in her that poetical 
feeling which they were experiencing. However, she- 
shared the joy of their memories, and endeavoured to 
experience it herself. But she did take a heartfelt interest. 
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in their recollections of her first arrival. Sdénya told them 
how she had been afraid of Nikolay, because he had some 
cords on his blouse and because the nurse told her that 
she, too, would be sewn up in cords. 

«TI remember how I was told that you had been born 
under a head of cabbage,” said Natasha, “and I also 
remember that I did not dare to disbelieve it, although I 
knew that it was not so, and how odd I felt.” 

During this conversation the head of a chambermaid 
was thrust through the back door of the sofa-room. 

“Countess, they have brought the cock!” the maid 
said, in a whisper. 

“I do not want it! Pdélya, tell them to take him 
back !” said Natasha. 

In the middle of the conversation which was going on 
in the sofa-room, Dimmler entered the room and walked 
over to the harp, which was standing in a corner. He 
took off the cover, and the harp produced a false sound. 

« Eduard Karlych, please play us my favourite nocturne 
of Mr. Field,’ was heard the voice of the old countess 
from the drawing-room. 

Dimmler took a chord and, turning to Natasha, Nikolay, 
and Sénya, he said: “ Young people, how quietly you sit 
there!” 

“Yes, we are philosophizing,” said Natdsha, turning 
back her head. Then she continued the conversation, 
which now turned on dreams. 

Dimmler began to play. Natasha softly, on tiptoe, 
went to the table, took the candle, carried it out, and, 
after returning, quietly sat down in her old place. In the 
room, especially on the sofa, where they were sitting, it 
was dark, but through the large windows the silvery light 
of the full moon fell on the floor. 

“Do you know, I think,” Natasha said, in a whisper, 
moving up toward Nikolay and Sdénya, after Dimmler had 
finished playing and was softly fingering the strings, 
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apparently in indecision whether to stop or to begin a 
new piece, “that when you begin to recall things, you go 
back and back in your memory, beyond the time when 
you were in the world —” 

“That is metempsychosis,” said Sédnya, who had always 
studied well and had a good memory. “The Egyptians 
believed that our bodies had been in animals and would 
again return into animals.” 

“No, I do not believe that we were once animals,” 
Natasha said, in the same whisper, though the music had 
stopped, “ but I know for sure that we were once angels 
up there and down here, and so we remember —” 

“May I join you?” said Dimmler, who had softly come 
up to them, seating himself near them. 

“Tf we once were angels, why should we have fallen ?” 
asked Nikolay. “No, that is not possible!” 

“We have not fallen! Who told you so? How do I 
know that I existed before?” Natdsha retorted, con- 
vincingly. “The soul is immortal — consequently, if I 
shall live for ever, I must have existed before, through 
eternity.” 

«Yes, but it is hard for us to imagine eternity,” said 
Dimuler, who had come up to the young people with a 
meek, disdainful smile, but now was speaking just as 
softly and seriously as they. 

« Why is it difficult to imagine eternity ?” said Natasha. 
“There is to-day, there will be to-morrow, there has 
always been, always will be, yesterday, two days ago —” 

“Natasha! Now it is your turn! Give us a song!” 
was heard the countess’s voice. ‘“ Why are you sitting 
there like conspirators ?” 

“Mamma, I do not feel like singing!” said Natdsha, 
but she rose nevertheless. 

They did not feel like interrupting the conversation, 
and even grown-up Dimmler did not like to leave the 
cosy corner of the sofa-room, but Natasha got up, and 
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Nikolay sat down at the clavichord. Natdsha, as always, 
stood in the middle of the parlour, choosing the best 
place for the resonance, and began to sing her mother’s 
favourite song. 

She had said that she did not feel like singing, but not 
for a long time before, nor afterward, did she sing so well 
as on that evening. Count Ilya Andréevich heard her 
Singing in the cabinet, where he was talking to Mitenka, 
and, like a pupil, who, reciting a lesson, gets mixed in his 
words, when he is in a hurry to get out to play, so he 
mixed up the orders to his manager, and finally grew 
silent, while Mitenka, himself listening in silence, stood 
smiling before the count. Nikoldéy riveted his eyes on his 
sister, and breathed deeply whenever she did so. Sdénya 
listened, thinking all the time what an enormous differ- 
ence there was between her and her friend, and how 
impossible it was for her to be anywhere near as enticing 
as her cousin. The old countess was sitting with a smile 
of sadness and happiness on her face and tears in her 
eyes, now and then shaking her head. She was thinking 
of Natasha, and of her own youth, and of the unnatural and 
terrible in the future marriage of Natdsha to Prince Andréy. 

Dimmler sat down near the countess and, shutting his 
eyes, was absorbed in listening to the song. 

“ Really, countess,” he said at last, “she has a European 
talent,— there is nothing for her to learn. Such soft- 
ness, tenderness, power — ” 

“Oh, how I am afraid for her, how I am afraid!” said 
the countess, forgetting to whom she was speaking. Her 
maternal feeling told her that there was something too 
much in Natdsha, which would keep her from being happy. 
Natdsha had not yet finished singing, when fourteen-year- 
old, excited Pétya ran into the room with news that the 
masks had come. 

Natdsha suddenly stopped. 

“ Fool!” she cried to her brother, ran up toa char, fell 
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down upon it, and burst out weeping so hard that she 
could not stop for a long time. 

“It is nothing, mamma, really nothing. Pétya has 
just frightened me,” she said, trying to smile, but the 
tears kept coursing, and sobs choked her throat. 

The manorial servants, in the mummery of bears, Turks, 
tavern-keepers, ladies, looking terrible and funny, and 
bringing in with them the cold and merriment, at first 
crowded timidly in the antechamber; then, hiding one 
behind the other, they pushed their way into the parlour ; 
and, at first bashfully, then more boldly and more merrily, 
they began to sing and dance, and play the Christmas 
games. The countess, having recognized certain masks 
and having laughed heartily at them, went into the 
drawing-room. Count Ilyé Andréevich sat with a beam- 
ing smile in the parlour, applauding the players. The 
young people had disappeared. 

Half an hour later there appeared, among the masks, 
an old lady in a crinoline, — that was Nikolay ; a Turkish 
woman, — that was Pétya ; a clown, — that was Dimmler; 
a hussar,— Natasha, and a Circassian, — Sdnya, with 
burnt-cork moustaches and eyebrows. 

The spectators did not recognize them and expressed 
their surprise and admiration. The young people found 
their costumes so fine that they thought they ought to let 
others see them. Nikolay, who wanted to take all out 
riding in his trédyka over the excellent road, suggested 
that they should take about ten masks with them and go 
to see the uncle. 

“No, you must not, — you will only excite the old 
man,” said the countess. “Besides, there is not enough 
space there to turn around. If you must go, go and see 
the Melyukévs.” 

Madame Melyukdév was a widow with children of all 
ages, and with various tutors and governesses, living 
within four versts of the Rostdévs. 
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“ Now, this, ma chére, is clever,” the old count chimed 
in, getting excited himself. “Wait, I will put on a 
costume myself and will go with you. I'll stir up 
Pashéta.” 

But the countess refused to let the count go, because 
he had been suffering with a sore leg-for the last few days. 
It was decided that Ilyé Andréevich could not go, but that 
if Luiza Ivanovna (Madame Schoss) would go, the ladies 
could be taken to the Melyukdvs. Sdnya, who was always 
timid and bashful, began to beg Luiza Ivdnovna not to 
refuse them the pleasure. 

Soénya’s make-up was the best. Her moustache and 
eyebrows became her exceedingly well. All said that she 
was uncommonly pretty, and she was in an animated and 
energetic frame of mind, which was unusual with her. 
An inner voice told her that that evening or never her 
fate would be decided, and in her male attire she appeared 
an entirely different person. Luiza Ivdnovna gave her 
consent, and half an hour later four tréykas with bells, 
with their runners creaking and whining on the frozen 
snow, drove up to the porch. 

Natasha was the first to give the tone to the Christmas 
merriment, and this merriment, reflected from one to 
another, growing and growing, reached its height just as 
all came out into the cold air and, talking and shouting, 
laughing and calling to each other, seated themselves in 
the sleighs. 

Two tréykas were of an ordinary kind; the third was 
that of the old count, with an Orldv trotter in the centre ; 
the fourth was Nikoldy’s, with his small, black, shaggy 
centre horse. Nikolay, in his old woman’s attire, over 
which he had put on a hussar’s overcoat, tucked up at the 
waist, was standing in the middle of his sleigh, holding 
the reins in his hands. 

It was so light that he could see the harness plates 
gleaming in the moonshine, and the eyes of the horses, 
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who looked in fright at the noisy merrymakers under the 
dark roof of the entrance. 

Nikoldy’s sleigh was occupied by Natdsha, Sénya, Ma- 
dame Schoss, and two maids. Dimmler with his wife and 
Pétya seated themselves in the sleigh of the old count ; 
the masked manorial servants occupied the other two. 

“Forward march, Zékhar!” Nikolay called out to his 
father’s coachman, in order to have a chance to overtake 
him on the road. 

The tréyka of the old count with squeaking runners, 
as though freezing fast to the snow, moved forward, tin- 
kling a deep-sounding bell The side horses pressed against 
the shafts and, pressing their feet against the solid shining 
snow, cut it into pieces like sugar. 

Nikolay started after the first tr6yka; the other two 
squeaked and whined behind him. At first they drove at 
a slow trot over a narrow road. So long as they went 
past the garden, the shadows from the bared trees often 
fell across the road and concealed the bright moonlight, 
but the moment they drove beyond the enclosure, the 
snow-covered plain, sparkling like diamonds, with a gray- 
ish blue sheen, all bathed by the gleam of the moon, and 
motionless, lay on all sides. Suddenly the front sleigh 
was jarred by getting into a rut; in the same manner the 
following sleighs were jarred, and, boldly breaking the 
fettered calm, they began to stretch out one behind 
the other. 

“A rabbit track, many tracks!” was heard Natdsha’s 
sonorous voice in the frosty air. 

“ How bright it is, Nicolas!” said Sénya. 

Nikoldy looked back at Sénya and bent down so as to 
see her face better. An entirely new, sweet face, with a 
black moustache and eyebrows, looked at him, in the 
moonlight, out of sable furs. 

“ This was once Sénya,” thought Nikoléy. He looked 
closer at her and smiled. 
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« What is it, Nicolas ?” 

“ Nothing,” he said, again turning to his horses. 

When they reached the travelled highway, which was 
all sleek from the runners, and all cut up by the sponge 
tracks, visible in the moonlight, the horses began them- 
selves to pull on the reins and to increase their gait. 
The left side horse, bending its head, tugged at its traces 
in leaps. The centre horse swayed to and fro, moving its 
ears, as though asking, “Shall I begin, or is it too early 
yet?” In front, far away, tinkling its deep-voiced bell, 
could be clearly made out Zakhar’s black tréyka on the 
white snow. From his sleigh could be heard loud calls 
and the laughter of the masks. 

“Come now, my darlings!” shouted Nikoléy, pulling 
the reins on one side, and drawing back his hand with 
the whip. Only by the stronger wind which seemed to 
blow into their faces, and by the tugging of the side 
horses and their changed gait, could they see how fast the 
tréyka flew. Nikoldy looked back. The other tréykas, 
shouting and screaming, and waving their whips over the 
centre horses, were coming up from behind. The centre 
horse of Nikolay’s tréyka swayed evenly under his arch, 
being ready even to increase his pace, whenever there 
should be any need for it. 

Nikolay caught up with the first tr6yka. They drove 
down an incline and came out on a broad, well-travelled 
road over a meadow, near the river. 

“Where are we?” thought Nikolay. “I suppose on 
the upland meadow. No, this is something new, some- 
thing which I have never seen before. It is not the 
upland meadow, nor Démkin’s mound, but God knows 
what! This is something new and fairylike. I do not 
care what it is!” And, shouting to his horses, he began 
to drive past the first tréyka. 

Zékhar checked his horses and turned back his face, 
which was covered to the eyebrows with hoarfrost. 
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Nikoldy sent his horses forward; Zdékhar stretched out 
his arms and, smacking his lips, let his horses fly. 

“Look out, master,” he cried. The trédykas, side by 
side, flew faster still, and swiftly alternated the legs of 
the galloping horses. Nikoléy was gaining on Zakhar. 
Zakhar, without changing the position of his extended 
arms, raised one hand with the reins. 

“You are mistaken, master,’ he shouted to Nikolay. 
Nikolay let his horses go at a gallop, and passed beyond 
Zakhar. The horses scattered the fine, dry snow on the 
people in the sleigh; near them could be heard the 
various sounds of the bells, and they could see the rapidly 
moving feet of their horses, mingling with the shadow 
frem the other sleigh. The squeak of the runners over 
the snow and the screams of the women resounded on 
all sides. 

Again stopping his horses, Nikolay looked all around 
him. There was the magic plain, all saturated with the 
moonlight and glistening with its scattered stars. 

« Zakhar is calling for me to turn to the left; why 
to the left?” thought Nikolay. “Are we going to the 
Melyukévs? Is this Melyukévka? God knows where we 
are travelling, and God knows what is happening to us, 
and what is happening to us is so strange and so good.” 

He looked back into the sleigh. 

“ Look, his moustache and lashes are all white,” said 
one of the strange, good-looking men, with a thin mous- 
tache and eyebrows. 

“This one, I think, was once Natasha,” thought 
Nikolay, “and this one is Madame Schoss; and maybe 
not. I do not know who this Circassian with the mous- 
tache is, but I love him.” 

« Are you not cold ?” he asked. 

They did not answer him, and only laughed. Dimmler, 
in the sleigh behind them, was shouting, apparently 
something funny, but it was not possible to hear him. 
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« Yes, yes,” laughing replied the voices. 

«See what a magic forest with changeable black shad- 
ows and diamond sparkles, and a row of marble steps, 
and silver roofs of magic buildings, and the piercing 
squeak of animals! And if this is indeed Melyukévka, 
then it is exceedingly strange that we should have 
travelled God knows where and yet come out at Mel- 
yukévka,” thought Nikolay. 

It was indeed Melyukdévka, and maids and lackeys, 
carrying candles, rushed out, with merry faces, to the 
porch. 

“Who is it ?” some one on the porch asked. 

“The count’s masks,— so I see by the horses,” said 
some voices. 


XL 


PeLaGtya DanfLovna MELyvk6v, a broad-chested, en- 
ergetic woman in eye-glasses and an ample capote, was 
sitting in the drawing-room, surrounded by her daughters, 
whom she was trying to amuse. They were quietly 
pouring wax and watching the shadows of the figures 
arising from it, when the voices and steps of the masks 
were heard in the anteroom. 

The hussars, ladies, witches, clowns, and bears, having 
in the antechamber cleared their throats and wiped off 
their faces which were covered with hoarfrost, entered 
the parlour, where candles were hurriedly lighted. 
Clown Dimmler with Nikolay, the lady, started the 
dance. Surrounded by yelling children, the masks, cov- 
ering their faces and changing their voices, bowed before 
the hostess and stationed themselves in the room. 

“Qh, it is impossible to tell them! Why, this is 
Natdsha! See what she looks like! Really, she reminds 
me of somebody. How nice Eduard Kérlych looks! I 
did not recognize him. How he dances! O Lord, and 
there is a Circassian! How becoming it is to Sénya. 
And who is this? Well, you have given us lots of fun! 
Take away the tables. Nikita! Vanya! And we were 
sitting here so quietly.” 

“Ha, ha, ha!— What a hussar! Just like a boy, and 
look at her feet!— I can’t see—” voices were heard 
saying. 

Natasha, the favourite of the young Melyukdvs, with 
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brought cork and all kinds of gowns and pieces of male 
attire, which bared arms of girls received through the 
doors from the lackeys. Ten minutes later, the whole 
family of the young Melyukdvs joined the masks. 

Pelagéya Danflovna, having given orders to clear up 
the place for the guests and to treat the gentlemen and 
manorial servants, without taking off her glasses and with 
a repressed smile walked between the masks, looking 
straight into their faces and not recognizing one of them. 
She not only could not tell the Rostévs and Dimmler, but 
not even her own daughters, nor the male gowns and 
uniforms which they had on. 

“Who is this woman ?” she said, turning to her govern- 
ess, and looking into the face of one of her daughters 
representing a Kazdn Tartar. “It must be one of the 
Rostévs. And you, Mr. Hussar, in what regiment are 
you serving?” she asked Natdsha. “Give a pastille to 
the Turk, to the Turk, I say,” she said to the butler who 
was carrying around refreshments. “Their religion does 
not prohibit that.” 

Now and then, as she looked at the strange and funny 
capers which the dancers cut, having decided that so long 
as they were in disguise and no one would recognize them 
there was no cause for feeling embarrassed, Pelagéya 
Danilovna covered her face with her handkerchief, and 
her whole obese body shook with the irrepressible, kindly 
laughter of an old person. 

“Oh, darling Sdésha! Sdsha dear!” 

After the Russian dances and the round dance, Pelagéya 
Danflovna combined all the gentlefolk of the party and 
the manorial servants into one large circle. A ring, a 
cord, and a rouble were brought, and the games began. 

In an hour all the costumes were crumpled and crushed 
and the burnt cork moustaches and eyebrows were smeared 
all over the perspiring, heated, merry faces. Pelagéya 
Danflovna began to recognize the masks, expressed her 
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delight at the excellent make-up, at the way the costumes 
were becoming, especially to the ladies, and thanked all 
for having given her such a good time. The guests were 
called to supper in the drawing-room, while the manorial 
servants were treated in the parlour. 

“To tell fortunes in the bath-house is terrible!” an old 
maid, who was living at the house of the Melyukévs, said 
at the supper. 

“Why ?” asked the eldest daughter of the Melyuké6vs. 

“You won't go there! It takes courage —” 

“T will go,” said Sénya. 

“Tell us what happened to the young lady,” said the 
second Miss Melyukév. 

“It was like this: a young lady went,” said the old 
maid, “and she took with her a cock and two covers, — as 
is proper, and sat down. She sat awhile, and suddenly 
she heard some one driving up — with little bells, and the 
sleigh stopped. Then she heard him come. He came in, 
in human shape, like an officer. He came and sat down 
with her at the table.” 

“ Ah, ah!” cried Natasha, rolling her eyes in terror. 

«“ What, and he could talk ?” 

“Yes, like a man, just as is proper, and he began to 
persuade her to go with him, and she ought to have en- 
tertained him until cockcrow; but she lost her courage; 
she lost her courage and covered her face with her hands. 
And then he seized her. It was lucky the maids just 
then came running in —” 

“ What is the use of frightening them?” said Pelagéya 
Danilovna. 

“Mamma, you yourself used to tell fortunes —” said 
one of her daughters. 

“ How do you tell fortunes in the granary ?” asked Sénya. 

“Well, you just go up to the granary and listen. If 
you hear somebody driving in a peg, and tapping, — then 
it is bad; but if you hear grain poured in, it is good.” 
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“Mamma, tell us what happened to you in the gran- 

a (es 
Palnedvi Danilovna smiled. 

«Oh, I have forgotten it—” she said. “None of you 
will go there, will you ?” 

“Why not, I will, Pelagéya Danilovna, let me go!” 
said Sdnya. 

« All right, if you are not afraid.” 

“Luiza Ivaénovna, may I?” asked Sénya. 

While they had been playing the ring, the cord, or the 
rouble game, or while they were talking as they were 
doing then, Nikolay did not leave Sdénya, and kept look- 
ing at her with entirely different eyes. It seemed to him 
that only now, thanks to her painted moustache, he had 
for the first time found out who she really was. Sdnya 
was indeed very happy, animated, and pretty on that 
evening, more so than Natasha had ever seen her before. 

«So this is what she is! And I ama fool!” he thought, 
looking at her beaming eyes and at her happy smile of 
transport, which caused her cheek to dimple under the 
moustache, and which he had not observed in her before. 

“JT am not afraid of anything,” said Sdnya. “May I go 
at once ?” 

She rose. She was told where the granary was, and 
how she had to stand in silence and listen, and a fur 
coat was handed to her. She threw it over her head and 
cast a glance at Nikolay. 

“What a charming girl!” he thought. “What have I 
been thinking about all this time!” 

Sénya went out into the corridor in order to go to the 
granary. Nikolay hurried out by the main entrance, 
saying that he felt warm. It was, indeed, very close in 
the house from the crowd which was gathered within. 

In the open there was the same motionless cold, and 
the same moon, only brighter than when they had come 
out. The light was so strong and there were so many 
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stars on the snow that one did not care to look at the 
heavens and did not notice the real stars. The heavens 
looked dark and lonesome,— on earth there was merri- 
ment. 

“Fool! I ama fool! What have I been waiting for 
so long?” Nikolay thought, and, running down on the 
porch, he went around the corner of the house, along the 
path which led to the back entrance. He knew that 
he should find Sénya there. In the middle of the road 
there stood cords of wood, covered with snow, and cast- 
ing shadows; over them and at their sides, intermingling, 
shadows of leafless lindens fell upon the snow and upon 
the path. The path led to the granary. The log wall 
of the granary and the roof were covered with snow and 
shone in the moonshine as though cut out of some pre- 
cious stone. A tree crackled in the garden, and again all 
was quiet. The lungs seemed to inhale not air, but some 
eternally young power and joy. 

On the maids’ porch feet clattered on the steps and 
gave a sonorous squeak on the last step which was cov- 
ered with snow, and the voice of an old maid was heard 
Saying : 

“Straight out, along the path, lady. Don’t look 
around !” 

“T am not afraid,” replied Sdénya, and on the path, in 
the direction toward Nikoldy, Sdnya’s feet in thin shoes 
squeaked and whined on the snow. 

Sonya was wrapped in her fur. She was within two 
steps of him when she saw him; she saw him not such as 
she had known him and as she used to be a little afraid of 
him. He wore a woman’s attire and dishevelled hair, 
and had a happy smile for Sénya, which was new to her. 
Sénya ran up to him. 

“She is entirely different, and still the same,” thought 
Nikolay, looking at her face, which was all lighted up in 
the moonshine. He put his hands under the fur coat 
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which covered her head, embraced her, pressed her to his 
breast, and kissed her lips, above which was the mous- 
tache smelling of burnt cork. Sdénya kissed him in the 
very middle of his lips and, straightening out her little 
hands, took hold of both his cheeks. 

«Sdénya !— Nicolas!” was all they said. They ran up 
to the granary, and each returned by a different entrance. 


AIT. 


WHEN all went back from Pelagéya Danflovna, Na- 
tasha, who always saw and noticed everything, arranged 
things in such a way that Lufza Ivénovna and she took 
seats in Dimmler’s sleigh, while Sénya went with Niko- 
lay and the maids. 

Nikolay no longer raced, but travelled leisurely home, 
and, scanning Sdnya’s face in the strange moonlight, tried 
to find, in this transforming light and underneath the 
eyebrows and the moustache, his former and his present 
Sonya, from whom he decided he would never part. He 
looked at her and, as he recognized both and recalled the 
smell of burnt cork, mixed with the sensation of the kiss, 
he inhaled the frosty air with full lungs, and, as he 
looked at the receding earth and the gleaming sky, he 
again felt himself to be in a magic kingdom. 

“Sdénya, are you comfortable?” he asked her now and 
then. 

“Yes,” Sénya replied. “And you?” 

In the middle of the road, Nikolay gave the reins to the 
coachman and ran for a moment to Natdasha’s sleigh, 
where he stood on the wing. “ Natasha,” he said to her 
in a whisper, in French, “do you know, I have made up 
my mind in respect to Sénya.” 

“Have you told her so?” asked Natasha, all agleam 
with joy. 

“Oh, how strange you look with your moustache and 
eyebrows, Natdsha! Are you glad?” 

“T am so glad, so glad! I was getting angry with 
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you. I have not told you that you were not treating her 
right. Nicolas, she is such a good soul! How glad I 
am! I am sometimes bad, but I should have been 
ashamed to be happy without Sdénya,” Natasha continued. 
“Now I am so happy! Go, run to her!” 

“No, wait! How funny you are!” said Nikolay, look- 
ing at her all the time, and discovering in his sister, too, 
something new, unusual, and enticingly tender, which he 
had not seen in her before. “ Natasha, it is fairylike, 
don’t you think so?” 

“Yes,” she replied, “ you have done well.” 

“Tf I had seen her before such as she now is,” thought 
Nikolay, “I should have asked her long ago what to do, 
and should have done everything she told me to, and all 
would have been well.” 

“So you are glad, and I have done well ?” 

“Yes, so well! It is just lately that I had a quarrel 
with mamma about it. Mamma said that she was setting 
her cap for you. How can she say that? We almost 
came to words. I will never allow anybody to say or 
think anything bad about her, because there is nothing 
but goodness in her.” 

“So it is good?” said Nikolay, again watching the ex- 
pression of his sister’s face, in order to find out whether 
it was true, and, creaking with his boots, he leaped down 
from the wing and ran back to his sleigh. The same 
happy, smiling Circassian, looking at him underneath her 
sable cloak, was sitting there, and this Circassian was 
Sénya, and this Sdénya was certainly going to be his 
happy and loving wife. 

After arriving home and telling their mother how they 
had passed their time at the Melyukévs’, the young ladies 
went to their rooms. They undressed themselves, but 
they did not wash off their moustaches for a long time, 
and sat up talking about their happiness. They were 
telling each other how they would live when married, 
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how their husbands would be friends, and how they 
would be happy. On Natdsha’s table stood the mirrors 
which Dunydasha had fixed for her in the evening. 

«When will it all be? I am afraid never. It is too 
good to be true!” said Natdsha, rising and walking up to 
the mirrors. 

“Sit down, Natdsha! Maybe you will see him,” said 
Sdénya. 

Natasha lighted some candles and sat down. 

“T see somebody with a moustache,” said Natasha, who 
saw her face. 

“You must not laugh, lady!” said Dunydsha. 

With the aid of Sénya and of the maid, Natdsha found 
the proper position for the mirror: her face assumed a 
serious look and she grew silent. She sat there for a long 
time, looking at the row of receding candles in the mir- 
rors, thinking (in accordance with the superstition) that 
she would see either a coffin, or him, Prince Andréy, in the 
last dim, blended square. But, however much she was in- 
clined to regard the smallest spot as a human figure, or 
as a coffin, she did not see anything. She began to blink, 
and went away from the mirror. 

“Why do others see, while I see nothing?” she said. 
“Sénya, sit down yourself! You must to-night by all 
means,” she said. “Look for me,—I am so frightened 
to-night !” 

Sénya sat down at the mirror, arranged to suit herself, 
and began to look. 

“Now Sdénya Aleksdndrovna will certainly see some- 
thing,” Dunydsha said, in a whisper, “but you laugh too 
much.” 

Sénya heard these words and she heard Natdsha an- 
swering in a whisper: 

“T know that she will see it; she saw it last year, 
too.” 

About three minutes all were silent. 
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«By all means!” Natdésha whispered, without finishing 
the sentence. | 

Suddenly Sénya pushed aside the mirror which she 
was holding, and closed her eyes with her hand. 

«Oh, Natasha!” she said. 

“Did you see anything? Did you?” cried Natasha, 
holding up the mirror. 

Sénya had not seen anything. She had just wanted 
to blink and to get up when she heard Natdsha’s voice, 
saying “By all means!” She did not wish to deceive 
Dunydsha, or Natasha, and she was tired. She did not 
know herself why or how the sound had escaped her, as 
she had covered her eyes. 

« Did you see him?” asked Natdsha, taking hold of her 
hand. 

«Yes. Wait — I — saw him,” Sonya said, instinctively, 
herself not knowing whom it was Natdsha meant by 
“him,” whether it was Nikolay, or Prince Andréy. 

«Why can’t I say that I saw something? Others say 
that they do! And who is there to accuse me of having 
seen or not seen anything?” it suddenly flashed through 
Sénya’s mind. 

“Yes, I saw him,” said Sénya. 

“How was he? How? Standing or lying ?” 

“No, I saw— There was nothing at first, and then I 
saw him lying.” 

« Andréy lying? Is he ill?” Natasha asked, riveting 
her frightened eyes upon her companion. 

“No, on the contrary. He had a pleasant face, and 
he turned to me,” and as she was saying this, she actually 
believed things had happened as she was telling them. 

“ Well, and then ?” 

“Then I did not make out: there was something blue 
and red —” 

«Sénya, when will he come back? When shall I see 
him? O Lord, how I am afraid for him and for myself, 
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and how terribly I feel about everything —” Natdsha 
said, and, without replying a word to the consolations 
offered by Sdénya, she lay down on her bed, and long after 
the candle was extinguished she lay motionless, with 
open eyes, and looked at the chill moonlight shining 
through the frozen windows. 


XIII. 


Soon after the Christmas holidays Nikolay informed 
his mother of his love for Sénya and of his’ firm deter- 
mination to marry her. The countess, who had for a 
long time been noticing what was going on between 
Sénya and Nikoléy, and who had been expecting this 
explanation, listened to him in silence and told him that 
he could marry whomsoever he wished, but that neither 
she nor his father would give him their blessing for such 
aunion. Nikolay felt for the first time that his mother 
was dissatisfied with him, and that, in spite of her whole 
love for him, she would not yield. With a cold de- 
meanour and without looking at her son, she sent for her 
husband; and when he came, the countess wanted to 
inform him, coldly and abruptly, in the presence of her 
son, of the matter in hand, but she gave way and wept 
tears of vexation, and left the room. The old prince 
began in indecision to admonish his son and to ask him 
to abandon his intention. Nikoldy replied that he could 
not be untrue to his word, and his father, heaving a sigh 
and apparently embarrassed, suddenly interrupted his 
speech and went out to see the countess. In all his con- 
flicts with his son, the count was not able to rid himself 
of the consciousness of his own guilt for the bad state of 
affairs, and so he was not angry with him for his refusal 
to marry a rich girl and his choice of dowerless Sénya ; 
indeed, he could not help thinking so much the more 
vividly that, if the affairs were not in such a bad shape, 
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and that only he, with his Mitenka and his own invin- 
cible habits, was responsible for the whole state of affairs. 

The parents never again mentioned the matter to their 
son; but a few days later the countess called in Sénya, 
and with severity, which neither the one nor the other 
had expected, upbraided her niece with having enticed 
her son and with ingratitude. Sdnya, in silence and 
with drooping eyes, listened to the cruel words of the 
countess, and did not understand what was demanded of 
her. She was ready to sacrifice everything for her ben- 
efactors. The thought of self-renunciation was her 
favourite idea; but now she was unable to comprehend 
what she was to sacrifice and for whom. She could not 
help loving the countess and the whole family of the 
Rostévs, nor could she help loving Nikol4y and know- 
ing that his happiness depended on that love. She was 
taciturn and sad, and made no reply. Nikolay felt that 
he could not bear this situation much longer, and so he 
went to have an explanation with his mother. Nikolay 
now begged his mother to forgive him and Sdénya and 
give her consent to their marriage, and now threatened 
that he would marry her secretly, if they did not stop 
persecuting her. 

The countess, with a coldness which he had never seen 
in her, replied to him that he was of age, that Prince 
Andréy was going to marry without his father’s consent, 
and that he could do the same, but that she would never 
recognize the “ intrigante ” as her daughter. 

Exploding at the word “intrigante,’ Nikoldéy, raising 
his voice, told his mother that he had never thought that 
she would make him sell his feelings, and that if it was 
so, he was talking for the last time with her. But he did 
not succeed in saying the final word which, judging by the 
expression of his face, his mother had been expecting in 
terror, and which would for ever have remained as a cruel 
recollection for both of them. He had not finished his 
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sentence when Natdsha, with a pale and serious face, 
entered through the door, where she had been standing 
and listening. 

“Nikolay, you are speaking nonsense. Keep quiet, 
keep quiet! I tell you, keep quiet!” she almost shouted, 
in order to drown his voice. 

« Mamma, darling, it is not so-— dear, poor mother,” she 
turned to her mother, who, feeling herself on the brink of 
a separation, looked in terror at her son, but who, carried 
away by the conflict and through stubbornness, did not 
wish to and could not surrender. 

“ Nikoldy, I will tell you later, — go away! Listen to 
me, mother dear!” she said to her mother. 

Her words had no meaning, but they had the desired 
effect. 

The countess sobbed out loud and buried her face in her 
daughter’s bosom, and Nikolay got up, clasped his head, 
and left the room. 

Natasha undertook the work of pacification, and car- 
ried her efforts so far that Nikoldy received his mother’s 
promise that Sénya should not be persecuted, and himself 
promised that he would not do anything in secret. 

In the beginning of January, Nikolay, sad and serious, 
at variance with his parents, but, as he thought, passion- 
ately in love, left for his regiment, with the firm intention 
of settling affairs in the army, taking his dismissal, and 
coming home to marry Sdnya. 

After his departure the house of the Rostdévs looked 
sadder than ever. The countess became ill from mental 
anxiety. Sdénya was sad, both on account of the separation 
from Nikoldy, and still more on account of the hostile at- 
titude which the countess involuntarily assumed toward 
her. The count was more than ever worried over the 
precarious state of affairs, which demanded definite 
measures. It became necessary to sell the Moscow house 
and the suburban estate, and for this it became necessary 
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to go to Moscow ; but the health of the countess compelled 
him to delay the journey from one day to another. 

Natasha, who at first had easily and cheerfully borne the 
abseuce of her fiancé, now became more agitated and im- 
patient. The thought that her best time, which she 
would have employed in loving him, was passing uselessly, 
worried her continuously. His letters generally angered 
her. It offended her to think that, while she only lived 
thinking of him, he was living an actual hfe, seeing 
new places and new people, which certainly caused him 
pleasure. The more interesting his letters were, the more 
they vexed her. Her own letters to hin gave her no con- 
solation, and appeared to her as a tedious and false duty. 
She did not know how to write because she could not see 
the possibility of giving a correct picture of even one- 
thousandth part of what she was wont to express by her 
voice, her smile, and her look. She wrote to him classical, 
monotonous, dry letters, to which she herself ascribed no 
significance, and in the rough copy of which the countess 
corrected her spelling. 

The health of the countess did not improve; but it was 
impossible to delay the journey to Moscow much longer. 
It was necessary to get a dowry and to sell the house, and, 
besides, Prince Andréy was expected to arrive first in 
Moscow, where during that winter Prince Nikolay Andreé- 
evich was living. Natdsha was sure that he had already 
arrived. 

The countess remained in the country, and the count, 
taking Sdénya and Natasha with him, at the end of Janu- 
ary started for Moscow. 


PART THE EIGHTH 
I, 


AFTER the engagement of Prince Andréy to Natdsha, 
Pierre, without any apparent cause, suddenly felt that it 
was impossible for him to continue his former life. No 
matter how firmly he was convinced of the truths which 
had been revealed to him by his benefactor; no matter 
how pleasurable had been to him at first the transport 
caused by the inner work of his self-perfection to which 
he had abandoned himself with such fervour, the whole 
charm of his former life suddenly disappeared after the 
engagement of Andréy to Natasha and after the death of 
Osip Aleksyéevich, of which he heard at almost the same 
time. There was only left the skeleton of life: his house 
with his brilliant wife, who now enjoyed the graces of a 
very important person, his acquaintance with the whole 
of St. Petersburg, and his service with its tedious formal- 
ities. This former life suddenly appeared to Pierre as an 
abomination. He stopped keeping his diary, avoided the 
company of the brothers, began once more to frequent 
the club, to drink much, and to cultivate the acquaintance 
of bachelor societies, and began to lead such a life that 
Countess Héléne Vasiflevna found it necessary to repri- 
mand him severely. Pierre felt that she was right and, 
in order not to compromise his wife, left for Moscow. 

The moment he reached his immense Moscow house, 
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immense retinue of servants; the moment he saw, upon 
driving through the city, the {ver chapel, with the end- 
less candle-lights in front of the gold foil, the Kremlin 
square with the untouched snow, the cabmen and the 
miserable huts of the Sivtsev Vrazhék ; when he saw the 
Moscow old men, who wished for nothing and lived out 
their days without being in a hurry ; when he saw the old 
Moscow ladies, the Moscow balls, and the English club, — 
he felt that he was at home, in a quiet harbour. In 
Moscow be was overcome by a sensation of calm, warmth, 
comfort, and dirt, such as one experiences in an old morn- 
ing-gown. 

Moscow society, from the old women down to the chil- 
dren, received Pierre as their long-expected guest, for whom 
a place had always been reserved. For Moscow society 
Pierre was the dearest, best, cleverest, merriest, most mag- 
nanimous of odd men, absent-minded and sincere,—a 
Russian lord of the old pattern. His purse was always 
empty, because it was always open for everybody. 

Benefits, bad pictures, statues, charitable institutions, 
gipsies, schools, subscription dinners, carousals, Masons, 
churches, books, — nobody and nothing received a refusal, 
and if it had not been for two of his friends, who had 
borrowed large sums of money from him and had taken 
him under their care, he would have given everything 
away. In the club there was no dinner, no evening en- 
tertainment without him. The moment he seated himself 
comfortably on the sofa after two bottles of Chateau-Mar- 
gaux, he was surrounded by a throng of friends, and there 
began conversations, disputes, and jokes. Where there 
was any quarrel, he, with his mere kindly smile and ap- 
propriate joke, made peace between the contending parties. 
The Masonic table lodges were tedious and insipid if he 
was not present. 

When, after a bachelor supper, he, with a kindly and 
sweet smile, got up, in deference to the request of the 
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whole company, in order to go with them, joyous, tri- 
umphant shouts went up among the young people. He 
danced at balls if there was a scarcity of gentlemen. The 
young women and girls liked him because, without court- 
ing them, he was equally amiable with all, especially after 
supper. 

“ Tl est charmant, ul n'a pas de sexe,” they said of him. 

Pierre was an ex-gentleman of the chamber, good-na- 
turedly living out his days like hundreds of others in 
Moscow. How shocked he would have been if, seven 
years before, upon his return from abroad, some one had 
told him that he ought to look for nothing and think of 
nothing, that his rut had been made long ago and was 
predetermined, and that, no matier how much he might 
writhe, he would be what allin his position had been! He 
would not have believed it. Did he not wish with his 
whole soul to make a republic of Russia, or himself to be 
a Napoleon, or a philosopher, or a tactician, a conqueror 
of Napoleon? Did he not see the possibility, and did he 
not have the passionate wish to regenerate the sinful 
human race and to bring himself to the highest degree 
of perfection? Had he not founded schools and hospitals, 
and had he not freed his peasants ? 

But, despite all that, here he was, the rich husband of 
an unfaithful wife, an ex-gentleman of the chamber, fond 
of something good to eat and drink, and, unbuttoning 
himself slightly, of censuring the government, — a mem- 
ber of the English club of Moscow, and a favourite mem- 
ber of Moscow society. He could not for a long time get 
used to the thought that he was that ex-gentleman of the 
chamber in Moscow, the type of whom he had so heartily 
abhorred seven years before. 

Now and then he consoled himself with the thought 
that the life he led was only temporary ; but then he was 
horrified by the other thought that so many men had en- 
tered this life and this club with sound teeth and full 
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heads of hair, and had come out of it without a single 
tooth or hair. 

In moments of pride, when he thought of his situation, 
it seemed to him that he was an entirely different man, 
quite apart from those ex-gentlemen of the chamber, 
whom he used to despise; and that those had been base 
and stupid, and satisfied with their situation, “ while I 
am even now dissatisfied, and all the time wish to be 
doing something for humanity,” he said to himself in 
moments of pride. “And maybe all my companions had 
struggled just asI, had sought a new path in life, and, 
like myself, were, by force of circumstance, of society, and 
of their breeding, by that elementary force, against which 
man is powerless, brought to the same end to which I have 
arrived,” he said to himself in moments of modesty ; and, 
after having lived in Moscow for some time, he no longer 
despised, but began to love, respect, and pity those com- 
panions of his who shared the same fate with him. 

Pierre was no longer assailed, as formerly, by moments 
of despair, melancholy, and contempt for life; but the 
same disease, which before had found its expression in 
violent attacks, now was driven inward, and did not 
abandon him even fora moment. “What for? Why? 
What is going on in the world?” he asked himself in 
perplexity several times a day, instinctively brooding 
over the meaning of the phenomena of life; but, knowing 
by experience that there were no answers to these ques- 
tions, he hastened to turn away from them, picked up a 
book, or drove to the club, or to Apollén Nikoléevich, to 
discuss the gossip of the city. 

« Héléne Vasilevna, who has never loved anything but 
her own body, and is one of the most stupid of women in 
the world,” thought Pierre, “appears to people as the 
acme of intellect and refinement, and they bow before 
her. Napoleon Bonaparte was despised by all so long as 
he was great, but the moment he has become a miserable 
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comedian, Emperor Francis is trying his best to offer his 
daughter to him as an illegitimate wife. The Spaniards, 
through the Catholic clergy, send up prayers to God in 
gratitude for having conquered the French on the 14th 
of June, and the French, through the same Catholic 
clergy, send up their prayers for having conquered the 
Spaniards on the 14th of June. My brother Masons 
swear by their blood that they are ready to sacrifice every- 
thing for their neighbours, and yet fail to pay a rouble 
toward a collection for the poor, and intrigue Astreus 
against the Seekers of the Manna, and are concerned about 
the Scotch carpet and about the charter, the meaning of 
which even he who wrote it did not know, and which 
nobody wants. All of us profess the Christian creed of 
forgiving offences and of love for our neighbour, a creed 
in consequence of which we have erected ‘ forty forties’ 
of churches in Moscow, and yet yesterday they killed a 
fugitive by flogging, and the minister of this creed gave 
the soldier the cross to kiss before the execution.” 

Thus Pierre thought, and all this universal, accepted 
lie, no matter how much he was accustomed to it, sur- 
prised him every time, as though it were something 
entirely new. 

“IT understand this lie and tangle,” he thought, “ but 
how am I to tell them all which I understand? I have 
tried them, and have found that in the depth of their souls 
they understand this as well as I do, but that they try not 
to see it. Consequently it must be right as itis! But I, 
what shall I do with myself?” thought Pierre. 

He possessed the unfortunate characteristic, common to 
many men, especially Russians, of seeing and believing in 
the possibility of goodness and truth, and of seeing the 
evil and falsehood of life too clearly in order to be able to 
take any serious part in it. Every field of labour in his 
eyes was connected with evil and deceit. No matter what 
he tried to be, or what he wished to undertake, — the evil 
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and the falsehood repelled him and barred all the ways for 
his activity. And yet, it was necessary to live, it was 
necessary to be occupied. It was too terrible to be under 
the pressure of these unsolvable questions of life, and he 
abandoned himself to the first distractions that offered 
themselves, only to forget himself. He frequented all 
kinds of societies, drank much, bought pictures, and 
reared buildings, and, above all, he read books. 

He read everything which fell into his hands. When 
he arrived at home and the lackeys undressed him, he 
picked up a book and read, and from the reading passed 
to sleep, and from sleep to idle prattle in drawing-rooms 
and in the club, from the prattle to carousals and women, 
from a carousal again to talking, reading, arid wine. The 
drinking of wine became for him an ever increasing 
physical as well as moral necessity. Although the doctors 
told him that, with his corpulence, wine was dangerous for 
him, he continued drinking a great deal. He was entirely 
at his ease only when, not noticing himself how, he had 
poured into his big mouth several glasses of wine and thus 
experienced an agreeable warmth in his body, a tenderness 
toward all his neighbours, and a readiness of mind so as to 
respond superficially to every thought, without entering 
into its essence. Only after drinking a bottle or two of 
wine, he became dimly conscious of the fact that the 
terrible, tangled knot of life, which had appalled him 
before, was not so terrible as it had seemed to be. Witha 
din in his head, talking with people, listening to some 
conversation, or reading a book after dinner or supper, he 
eternally saw this knot from some one side of it. But, 
under the influence of wine, he said to himself, “ That is 
nothing. I will disentangle it, indeed, I have an ex- 
planation ready. Now I have no time, — but later I will 
consider it all!” But this ater never came. 

Early in the morning, on an empty stomach, all former 
questions appeared just as insolvable and terrible, and 
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Pierre hastened to pick up a book, and was ever so glad 
if some one came to see him. 

Pierre now and then recalled the story he had heard of 
soldiers who, when they are under fire in the trenches and 
have nothing else to do, try to discover some kind of an 
occupation, in order the more easily to bear the danger. 
To Pierre, all people appeared as such soldiers, who were 
trying to save themselves from life: one through ambition, 
another through cards, through making laws, through 
women, through playthings, through horses, through the 
chase, through wine, or through affairs of state. “ There is 
nothing insignificant, nothing important, — it is all the 
same. If I can only save myself from it!” thought 
Pierre. “Only not to see a, that terrible 2.” 


IL 


In the beginning of winter, Prince Nikoldéy Andréevich 
Bolkénski and his daughter arrived in Moscow. By his 
past, by his intellect and originality, especially on account 
of the dampened enthusiasm for the reign of Emperor 
Alexander, and of that anti-French and patriotic tendency 
which at that time reigned in Moscow, Prince Nikoldy 
Andréevich at once became the object of especial rever- 
ence for the Musecovites, and the centre of the Moscow 
opposition to the government. 

The prince had aged very much during the year. There 
appeared in him pronounced signs of decrepitude: sudden 
attacks of sleepiness, the forgetfulness of recent events 
and the recollection of remote occurrences, and the childish 
vanity with which he assumed the réle of the head of the 
Moscow opposition. At the same time, when the old 
man came out in his short fur coat and powdered wig, 
especially in the evening, to tea, and, stirred by soime- 
body’s remarks, began his abrupt stories of the past, and 
his still more abrupt and sharp judgements of the present, 
he roused in all his guests an equal sentiment of respectful 
veneration. To the visitors all this old house, — with its 
immense pier-glasses, ante-revolutionary furniture, its 
lackeys in powdered wigs, and the brusque and clever old 
man himself, who belonged to the previous century, with his 
meck daughter and pretty Frenchworman, who worshipped 
him, — presented an agreeable and majestic spectacle. 


But the visitors did at think that, outside of the two or 
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three hours during which they saw the hosts, there were 
twenty-one or more hours in the day, during which a secret 
internal life was going on in the house. 

During this last stay in Moscow, this inner life became 
very oppressive for Princess Marya. She was here de- 
prived of her best joys, — her conversations with the God’s 
people and of solitude, which had refreshed her so much 
in Lysyya Gory — and had none of the advantages and joys 
of the life in the capital. She did not go into soc iety ; all 
knew that her father did not let her go without him, and 
that he himself could not make any ‘calls on account of 
his illness, and so she was not invited to dinners or even- 
ing entertainments. Princess Marya abandoned all hope 
of ever getting married. She saw the coldness and irrita- 
tion with which Prince Nikolay Andréevich received and 
saw off the young men, who occasionally called at his 
house, and who might be prospective matches. Princess 
Marya had no friends : during this sojourn in Moscow she 
became disappointed in her. two nearest friends. Mlle. 
Jourlepne, in whom, before this, she had not been able 
frankly to confide, now became quite distasteful to her, 
and she began for certam reasons to keep aloof from her. 

Julic, who was in Moscow, and with whom Princess 
Marya had been corresponding for five years in succes- 
sion, turned out to be a complete stranger to her, as soon 
as Princess Marya again met her personally. Julie, who, 
after the death of her brothers, had become one of the 
richest matches of Moscow, was now passing her time in 
a whirl of worldly pleasures. She was surrounded by 
young people, who, she thought, had suddenly come to 
appreciate her superior qualities. She was in that period 
of an aging society lady when she feels that her last 
chance for marrying has come, and that now or never her 
fate is to be decided. Princess Marya with a sad smile 
thought on Thursdays that she had now no person to 
write to, because Julie, whose presence gave her no 
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pleasure, was there and came to see her every week. Like 
an old emigrant who refused to marry the lady at whose 
house he had passed all his evenings for years, Princess 
Marya regretted that Julie was there, thus depriving her 
of the possibility of writing letters to some one. Princess 
Marya had no one in Moscow with whom she could talk, 
no one to confide her sorrows to, and there was much new 
sorrow she suflered of late. 

The time for the return of Prince Andréy and for his 
wedding was getting near, and yet his request to prepare 
his father for it had not yet been fulfilled; on the con- 
trary, the business seemed to be thoroughly spoiled, and 
the mention of Countess Rostév only excited the old 
prince, who now seldom was in a good mood. The new 
sorrow which was added to Princess Marya’s old sorrows 
consisted in the lessons which she was giving to her six- 
year-old nephew. In her relations with him, she to her 
terror discovered her father’s irritability in herself. No 
matter how often she said to herself that it was not right 
to become excited when teaching her nephew, she, seat- 
ing herself with a pointer at the French AB C, wanted in 
the easiest and quickest manner possible to pour her own 
knowledge into the boy, who was afraid that his aunt 
would get angry, and so, at the slightest inattention on the 
side of the boy, she trembled, hurried, grew excited, raised 
her voice, occasionally pulled his little hand, and made 
him stand in the corner. When she so punished him, she 
herself began to weep over her bad, mean character, and 
her nephew, imitating her sobs, without permission left 
his corner, walked over to her, pulled her wet hands away 
from her face, and began to console her. 

But the greatest sorrow was caused to the princess by 
the irritability of her father, which was always directed 
against his daughter, and which of late had reached the 
point of cruelty. If he had made her make obeisances all 
night long, if he beat her and compelled her to carry wood 
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and water, it would never have occurred to her that her 
condition was a hard one; but this loving tormentor, the 
more cruel since he loved her and for this reason tor- 
mented himself and her, knew how purposely to offend 
her and humble her, and also to prove to her that she was 
always and in everything to blame. Of late there had 
appeared a new feature in him, which more than anything 
else tormented Marya, and that was his growing intimacy 
with Mlle. Bourienne. The joke which had occurred to 
him in the first moment, when the news of his son’s 
intention had been received, the thought that, if Prince 
Andréy was going to marry, he himself would marry the 
Bourienne woman, had apparently given him pleasure, and 
he persistently showed his attenticn to Mile. Bourienne, in 
order, so Princess Marya thought, to offend her, and he 
expressed his love for Mle. Bourienne, in order to indicate 
his dissatisfaction with his daughter. 

Once, in Moscow, the old prince, in the presence of his 
daughter (she thought her father had dene so on purpose), 
kissed Mlle. Bourienne’s hand and, drawing her toward 
him, embraced her lovingly. Princess Marya flared up 
and left the room. A few minutes later Mlle. Bourienne 
entered Princess Marya’s room, smiling and telling her 
something funny in her pleasant voice. Princess Marya 
hurriedly wiped her tears, with determined steps ap- 
proached Mlle. Bourienne, and, without knowing what 
she was doing, in angry haste and with explosions of her 
voice began to cry at the Frenchwoman: “It is base, 
mean, inhuman to make use of a weakness —” She did 
not finish her sentence. “Get out of my room!” she cried 
and burst out weeping. 

On the following day the prince said nothing to his 
daughter ; but she “noticed that at dinner he ordered the 
lackey to attend first to Mle. Bourienne. At the end of 
the dinner, when the butler, following his old habit, offered 
a cup of coffee first to Princess Marya, the prince sud- 
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denly flew into a rage, threw his crutch at Filfpp, and im- 
mediately ordered him to be put into the army. 

“They pay no attention to me! I told him twice! 
They do not obey me! She is the first person in this 
house ; she is my best friend,” he shouted. “If you per- 
mit yourself,” he cried in anger, for the first time turning 
to Princess Marya, “as you dared last night, to forget 
yourself before her, I will show you who is the master in 
this house. Out of here! Let me not see you! Beg her 
forgiveness ! ” 

Princess Marya begged the forgiveness of Améliya 
Evgénevna Bourienne and of her father, for her own sake 
and for the sake of butler Filipp, se begged her to take 
his part. 

At such moments there rose in the soul of Princess 
Marya a feeling akin to the pride of the victim. At such 
moments her father, whom she censured, might be look- 
ing for his glasses, fingering all around them without 
seeing them, or he might forget that which had just hap- 
pened, or make a false step with his feeble feet and look 
around to see whether any one had seen him, or, what 
was worse still, he might at dinner, when there were no 
guests to excite him, drop his napkin and fall asleep, 
lowering his nodding head over his plate. 

“ He is old and feeble, and I dare pass judgment upon 
him !” she at such moments thought of herself in disgust. 


IT. 


In the year 1811, there was living in Moscow a fash- 
ionable French doctor, a man of immense size, handsome, 
amiable, as Frenchmen are, and, as was said in Moscow, 
a physician of uncommon skill, Métivier by name. He 
was received in the homes of the highest society, not as a 
doctor, but as an equal. 

Prince Nikoléy Andréevich, who made fun of medicine, 
upon Mile. Bourienne’s advice, admitted this doctor and 
became accustomed to him. Métivier came to see the 
prince twice a week. 

On St. Nicholas Day, the name-day of the prince, all 
of Moscow was at the entrance of his house, but he gave 
orders not to receive anybody. He invited a few persons 
to dinner, however, giving the list of them to Princess 
Marya. 

Métivier, who arrived in the morning to offer his con- 
cratulations, found it proper, in his capacity of physician, 
de forcer la consigne, as he told Princess Marya, and so 
he went in to see the prince. It so happened that on 
that name-day the old prince was in one of his very worst 
moods. He had been walking around the whole morning, 
finding fault with everybody in the house and pretend- 
ing that he did not understand what he was told, and 
that people did not understand him. Princess M4arya 
knew very well this condition of quiet irritation which 
generally broke loose in a storm of rage, and she was 
walking about, as though in front of a loaded and cocked 
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to the arrival of the doctor, had gone by favourably. 
Having admitted the doctor, Princess Marya sat down 
with a book in the drawing-room, near the door, where 
she could hear everything which was going on in the 
cabinet. 

At first she heard only the voice of Métivier, then her 
father’s voice, then both spoke together, the door was 
opened wide, and on the threshold appeared the fright- 
ened, handsome figure of Métivier, with his black head of 
hair, and the figure of the prince, in nightcap and morn- 
ing-gown, and with a face which was distorted by rage 
and with drovping pupils of his eyes. 

“You do not understand ?” shouted the prince. +“ But 
I do understand! French spy, Bonaparte’s slave, spy, 
out of my house,— out, I say!” and he slammed the 
door. 

Métivier, shrugging his shoulders, walked over to Mlle. 
Bourienne, who came running in from the adjoining room, 
upon hearing the noise. 

“The prince is not quite well, — la bile et le transport 
au cervenu. Tranquillisez-vous, je repasserar demain,” 
said Métivier, and, putting his finger to his lips, he 
hurried away. 

Through the door could be heard the steps of slippered 
feet and the cry: “Spies, traitors, everywhere traitors! I 
have not a moment of rest in my own home!” 

After Métivier’s departure, the old prince called in his 
daughter, and the whole force of his fury came down upon 
her. She was to blame for having admitted the spy. 
Had he not told her distinctly to make a list of the 
invited guests, and had he not given strict order not to 
admit any one else? Why had that scoundrel been let 
in? She was the cause of everything. He could not 
have a moment of rest with her, and he could not die in 
peace, he said. 

“No, my dear, we shall have to separate, to separate, let 
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me tell you! I cannot stand it any longer,” he said, 
leaving the room. And, being afraid lest she should find 
some consolation, he returned to her, and, trying to assume 
a quiet look, he added: “ Don’t imagine that I told you 
this in a moment of anger. No, I am calm, and I have 
considered the matter well. This will happen, and you 
had better find a place for yourself!” but he did not hold 
out, and with the fury which can be only in a man who 
loves he, apparently suffering himself, shook his fists and 
shouted to her: “If only some fool would marry her!” 
He slammed the door, called in Mlle. Bourienne, and 
calmed down in his cabinet. 

At two o’clock the six select persons were gathered for 
the dinner. The guests were the famous Count Rostop- 
chin, Prince Lopukhin with his nephew, General Chatrév, 
an old war comrade of the prince, and, of the younger 
men, Pierre and Boris Drubetskéy ; they were waiting for 
him in the drawing-room. 

Boris, who had lately arrived in Moscow on a furlough, 
had wished to be introduced to Prince Nikolay Andrée- 
vich, and he knew so well how to gain his favour that 
the prince made an exception of him among all the un- 
married men, whom he did not receive. 

The house of the old prince was not what is called 
“society ;” it was a small circle of which little was heard 
in the city, but to which it was very flattering to be 
admitted. Borfs had perceived this to be so the week 
before when Rostopchin in his presence told the com- 
mander-in-chief, who invited him to dine with him on St. 
Nicholas Day, that he could not come. 

“ On that day I shall always go to make my prostrations 
before the relics of Prince Nikolay Andréevich.” 

“ Oh, yes, yes,” replied the commander-in-chief. “How 
is he?” 

The small company, which was gathered before dinner 
in the old-fashioned, high-studded drawing-room, with its 
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old furniture, resembled a solemn gathering of judges 
sitting in council. All were silent; if they had to say 
anything, they spoke in whispers. Prince Nikolay An- 
dréevich entered, serious and taciturn. Princess Marya 
looked more timid and quieter than usual. The guests 
did not like to address her, because they saw that she did 
not care for their conversation. Count Rostopchin all 
alone held the thread of the conversation, telling the last 
local and political news. 

Lopukhin and the old general did not take much part 
init. Prince Nikolay Andréevich listened, just as a su- 
preme judge listens to a report which is being made to 
him, occasionally indicating by a silence or by a short sen- 
tence that he was taking under advisement that which 
was being reported. The tone of the conversation was 
such that it was evident that nobody approved of the 
events in the political world. They told of occurrences 
which apparently confirmed thar view that everything 
was getting worse and worse; but, in everything which 
was related and in every judgment passed, it was striking 
to see the narrator stop himself or get stopped, every time 
there was danger that the judgment would be a censure 
on the emperor. 

At dinner some one mentioned the last political news, 
Napoleon’s seizure of the possessions of the Duke of 
Oldenburg, and the hostile note to Napoleon, which the 
Russian government had sent out to all the European 
courts. 

“Napoleon treats Europe as a pirate treats a conquered 
ship,” said Count Rostopchin, repeating the phrase which 
he had used several times before. “One only wonders 
at the long-suffering or the blindness of crowned heads. 
Now it is the Pope’s turn: Bonaparte is not in the least 
embarrassed in his desire to depose the head of the 
Catholic religion, and all keep quiet! Our emperor was 
the only one to protest against the seizure of the pos- 
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sessions of the Duke of Oldenburg. And—” Count 
Rostopchin grew silent, feeling that he was standing on 
the border where no further judgment was possible. 

“Other possessions were proposed to the Duke of 
Oldenburg,” Prince Nikolay Andréevich remarked. “He 
transfers dukes, as though I were to take my peasants 
from Lysyya Géry to Boguchdrovo and to the Ryazdn 
estates.” 

“Le Duc d Oldenbourg supporte son malheur avec une 
force de caractére et une résignation admirable,” said 
Boris, respectfully taking part in the conversation. He 
made this statement because on his way from St. Peters- 
burg he had had an opportunity of introducing himself to 
the duke. 

Prince Nikol4y Andréevich looked at the young man 
as though he wanted to make some reply to that, but he 
changed his mind, considering him to be too young for it. 

“TI have read our protest against the Oldenburg affair 
and I have wondered at the poor redaction of this note,” 
Count Rostopchin said, in the careless tone of a man who 
is passing judgment on an affair he is well acquainted 
with. 

Pierre looked with naive wonderment at Rostopchin, 
bemg unable to understand why the poor redaction of the 
note should bother him. 

“What difference does it make how the note is written, 
count,” he said, “ provided its contents are strong?” 

“Mon cher, avec nos 500,000 hommes de troupes wu 
serait facile d’avoir un beaw style,” said Count Rostopchin. 

Pierre now understood why Count Rostopchin was 
annoyed by the style of the note. 

“There seems to be too large a brood of scribblers 
nowadays, said the old prince. “There, in St. Peters- 
burg, they do nothing but write, not only notes, but 
some kinds of new laws. My Andréy has written a 
whole volume of laws for Russia. Nowadays they do 
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nothing but write!” And he smiled an unnatural 
smile. 

The conversation died down for a moment; the old 
count attracted everybody’s attention by clearing his 
throat. 

“Have you heard of the last event at the review in 
St. Petersburg? how the new French ambassador has 
acted ?” 

“What? Yes, I have heard something. He said 
something awkward in the presence of his Majesty.” 

“His Majesty directed his attention to the division of 
grenadiers and to the ceremonial march,” continued the 
general, “and the ambassador, they say, paid no attention 
to it and allowed himself to make the remark that in 
France they no longer paid any attention to such foolish 
things. The emperor deigned to make no reply. At the 
following review the emperor, they say, did not once ad- 
dress him.” 

All were silent. No judgment was possible on this act, 
which was a personal reference to the emperor. 

“He was bold!” said the prince. “Do you know 
Métivier? I drove him out of the house this morning. 
He was here, and he was admitted to my room, though 
I had asked that no one be admitted,” said the prince, 
looking angrily at his daughter. 

He told his whole conversation with the French doctor 
and pave the reasons why he thought that Métivier was a 
spy. Although these reasons were very insufficient and 
not at all clear, nobody made any reply. 

With the roast champagne was brought in. The guests 
rose from their seats to congratulate the old prince. 
Princess Marya, too, went up to him. 

He looked at her with a cold, malicious glance, and 
offered her his wrinkled, cleanly shaven cheek. The 
whole expression of his face said that he had not forgotten 
his morning conversation and that it was only on account 
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of the presence of the guests that he did not mention it 
again. 

When all went to the drawing-room to drink coffee, the 
old men seated themselves together. Prince Nikolay 
Andréevich became more enlivened and expressed his 
view on the impending war. 

He said that vur wars with Bonaparte would be disas- 
trous so long as we would look for alliances with the 
Germans and would busy ourselves with European affairs, 
into which we were drawn by the peace of Tilsit. We 
had no business fighting for Austria, nor against Austria. 
Our whole politics was in the East, and against Bonaparte 
there was but one thing, and that was an army at our 
borders and firmness in politics, and then he would never 
dare to cross the Russian boundary as he had done in 
1807. 

“ How can we fight against the French, prince ?” said 
Count Rostopchin. “Can we arm ourselves against our 
teachers and gods? Look at our young people! Look at 
our young ladies! Our gods are the French, our kingdom 
of heaven is Paris.” 

He began to speak louder, so that all might hear him. 

“We have French costumes, French ideas, French feel- 
ings! You have kicked out Meétivier, because he is a 
Frenchman and a worthless man, but our young ladies 
creep before him. Last night I was at an entertainment, 
where out of five young ladies three were Catholics who 
with the Pope’s dispensation were embroidering on Sun- 
day. They were sitting almost naked, like the ‘figures on 
the signs of the public baths — excuse me for saying this. 
As I look at our young people, prince, I feel like taking 
the stick of Peter the Great out of the Museum, and in 
good Russian fashion belabouring their sides, and then, I 
am gure, all their foolishness would leave them!” 

All were silent. The old prince looked at Rostopchin 
with a smile on his face, and approvingly shook his head. 
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“Well, good-bye, your Serenity, and take care of your- 
self!” said Rostopchin, rising with his characteristic 
rapidity of motion and extending his hand to the prince. 

“Good-bye, my dear! Your words are music, and I 
like to listen to them!” said the old prince, holding his 
hand and offering him his cheek for a kiss. With Rostop- 
chin rose all the others. 


IV. 


Princess MAryYA, who had been sitting in the drawing- 
room and hearing the conversations and censures of the 
old men, did not understand anything they said; she had 
been thinking all the time that all the guests must have 
noticed the hostile relations of her father toward her. 
She did not even notice the especial attention paid to 
her during the dinner by Drubetskéy, who now was for 
the third time in their house. 

Princess Marya turned, with a disturbed, interrogative 
glance at Pierre, who was the last of the guests to leave, 
and who, with his hat in his hand and with a smile on 
his face, walked over to her after the prince had left and 
they were alone in the drawing-room. 

“ May I stay awhile?” he said, letting his heavy body 
sink into an armchair near Princess Marya. 

“Oh, yes!” she said. “ Did you not notice anything ?” 
her glance seemed to say. 

Pierre was in an agreeable, postprandial frame of mind. 
He looked in front of him and smiled softly. 

“ How long have you been knowing that young man?” 
he said. 

«Whom ?” 

« Drubetskéy.” 

“ A short time.” 

“Well, do you like him ?” 

«Yes, he is a pleasant young man— Why do you 
ask me?” said Princess M4rya, continuing to think of her 
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« Because I have observed that a young man generally 
comes from St. Petersburg to Moscow on a furlough, in 
order to marry a rich girl.” 

“So you have made this observation?” said Princess 
Marya. 

« Yes,” continued Pierre, with a smile, “and this young 
man manages to be everywhere where there are rich 
heiresses. I read him like a book. He is now undecided 
whom to attack, whether it is to be you, or Mlle. Julie 
Kardégin, II est trés assidu auprés delle.” 

“ Does he call on them ?” 

“Yes, very often. Do you know the new fashion of 
courting ?” Pierre said, with a merry smile, being evidently 
in that merry mood of good-natured banter, for which he 
so frequently upbraided himself in his diary. 

“No,” said Princess Marya. 

“In order to please the young ladies nowadays, 2 faut 
étre mélancolique. Et a est trés mélancolique aupreés de 
Mile. Kardgin,” said Pierre. 

“Vraiment ?” said Princess Marya, looking into Pierre’s 
good face and thinking all the time of her sorrow. “I 
should not feel so oppressed,” she thought, “if I could 
make up my mind to confide my feelings to somebody. 
I should like, above all, to tell everything to Pierre. He 
is so good and so noble. I should feel easier afterward. 
He would advise me!” 

“Would you marry him?” asked Pierre. 

«Ah, my God, there are moments, count, when I would 
marry anybody,” Princess Marya said, unexpectedly to 
herself, with tears in her eyes. “ Oh, how hard it is to love 
a relative of yours and to feel,” she continued, in a trem- 
bling voice, “that you can’t do anything for him but cause 
him grief, and to know that it is impossible for you to 
change this. All there is left to do is to go away, but 
whither shall I go?” 

“ What is it, princess? What is the matter with you?” 
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But the princess burst out weeping before she had 
finished her words. 

“JI do not know what is the matter with me to-day. 
Don’t listen to me! Forget what I have told you!” 

All of Pierre’s merriment had vanished. He asked the 
princess with concern to tell him everything, to confide 
her grief to him; but she only repeated that she wished 
him to forget what she had said, that she herself did not 
remember what she had said, and that she had no other 
sorrow than what he knew of, the sorrow that the mar- 
riage of Prince Andréy threatened to bring discord between 
father and son. 

“Have you heard anything about the Rostédvs?” she 
asked, in order to change the subject. “I have been told 
that they will soon be here. Iam also expecting Andréy 
at any time. I wish they would meet here.” 

“How does he look upon the matter now?” asked 
Pierre, meaning the old prince. 

The princess shook her head. 

«What is to be done? Only a few months are left to 
the end of the year. And it cannot be. I should only 
hike to save my brother the first few minutes. J wish 
they would come soon. I hope to get more closely 
acquainted with her. You have known them for a long 
time,” said Princess Marya, “so tell me, with your hand 
on your heart, the whole truth, what kind of a girl she 1s, 
and what you think of her. But tell me the whole truth, 
because you know that Andréy is risking a great deal, since 
he is doing this against his father’s will, and I should like 
to know —” 

An indistinct feeling told Pierre that in this insistence 
and these repeated requests to tell her the whole truth 
there was expressed the princess’s malevolence against 
her future sister-in-law, and that she was anxious for 
Pierre not to approve of Prince Andréy’s choice; but 
Pierre told her that which he rather felt than believed. 
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“T do not know how to answer your question,” he said, 
blushing, not knowing himself why. “I positively do 
not know what kind of a girl she is: I am quite unable 
to analyze her. She is enticing; why, I do not know: 
that is all I can tell you about her.” 

Princess Marya sighed, and the expression of her face 
said: “ Yes, I expected this, and was afraid of it.” 

“Ts she clever?” asked Princess Marya. 

Pierre fell to musing. 

«T think not,’ he said, “or, yes, she is. She does not 
think it worth while to be clever. But no, she is charm- 
ing, and nothing more.” 

Princess Marya again shook her head disapprovingly. 

“Oh, I want so much to love her! Tell her so, if you 
see her before I do.” 

“JT heard that they would be here in a few days,” said 
Pierre. 

Princess Mdrya informed Pierre of her plan of getting 
intimately acquainted with her future sister-in-law, as 
soon as the Rostévs arrived, and of endeavouring to get 
the old prince used to her. 


Vv. 


Borfs did not succeed in finding a rich heiress in St. 
Petersburg, and so he had come to Moscow for the same 
purpose. In Moscow Boris wavered between two of the 
richest matches, Julie and Princess Marya. Though 
Marya, in spite of her plainness, seemed more attractive 
to him than Julie, he could not bring himself to court 
Princess Mérya. During his last visit, on the name-day 
of the old prince, she answered at haphazard to all his 
attempts at striking up a conversation with her, and 
apparently she did not listen to what he said. 

Julie, on the contrary, received his attentions cheerfully, 
though in her own peculiar way. Julie was twenty- 
seven years old. After the death of her brothers she 
became very rich. She was quite homely now, but she 
thought that she was not only as pretty as ever, but even 
more attractive than before. She was sustained in this 
delusion, in the first place, by her having become such 
a rich heiress, and, in the second place, because the older 
she grew, the less dangerous she was to men, the more 
freely men could cultivate her acquaintance and take 
advantage of her suppers, her evening entertainments, 
and the animated company which gathered at her house, 
without subjecting themselves to any obligations. A 
man who ten years before would have been afraid to call 
every day in a house where there was a seventeen-year- 
old girl, lest he compromise her and bind himself, now 
called with impunity every day and treated her not asa 
marriageable girl, but as a sexless acquaintance. 

The house of the Kardégins was during this winter the 
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most agreeable and the most hospitable house in Moscow. 
In addition to the dinners and suppers by invitation, 
there gathered every day at the house of the Kardagins a 
large company, mainly of men, who ate supper at mid- 
night and frequently remained there until three o'clock. 
There was not a ball, a picnic, a theatre, which Julie 
missed. Her toilets were always the most fashionable. 
And yet, in spite of it all, Julie seemed to be disappointed 
in everything, and told everybody that she did not believe 
in friendship, nor in love, nor in any pleasures of life, and 
that she was expecting peace only there. She assumed 
the tone of a girl who had met with a great disenchant- 
ment, of a girl who had lost a beloved man or who had 
been cruelly deceived by him. Although nothing of the 
kind had ever happened to her, she was regarded as such, 
and she herself actually believed that she had suffered 
very much in life. This melancholy, which did not in- 
terfere with her pleasures, did not prevent the young 
men who called at her house from passing the time 
pleasantly. Every guest who came to see her paid his 
debt to the melancholy mood of the hostess and then 
passed over to worldly conversations, and dances, and 
intellectual games, and bouts-rimés, which were then in 
fashion at the Karagins. Only a few young men, among 
whom was Boris, entered more deeply into her melancholy 
mood, and with these young men she carried on lengthy 
conversations about the vanity of all earthly things, and 
to them she opened her albums, which were filled with 
melancholy pictures, saws, and verses. 

Julie was particularly kind to Boris: she regretted his 
early disenchantment with life, offered him those conso- 
lations of friendship which she had at her disposal, hav- 
ing herself suffered so much in life, and opened her album 
to him. Boris drew two trees in it, and wrote: “ Arbres 
rustigues, vos sombres rameaux secouent sur mor les 
ténébres et la mélancolie.” 
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In another place he drew a tomb and wrote 


«¢ La mort est secourable et la mort est tranquille, — 
Ah! contre les douleurs i n’y a pas d’autre asyle.” 


Julie said that it was charming. 

“Il y a quelque chose de si ravissant dans le sourtre de 
la mélancolie,’ she said to Boris, repeating a sentence 
which she had copied word for word out of a book. 
“C'est un rayon de lumiere dans lombre, une nuance 
entre le douleur et le désespoir qui montre la consolation 
possible.” 

To this Boris wrote the following verses: 


“Aliment de poison d’une ame trop sensible, 
Tot, sans qui le bonheur me serait impossible, 
Tendre mélancolie, ah ! viens me consoler, 
Viens calmer les tourments de ma sombre retraite, 
Et méle une douceur secrete 
A ces pleurs que je sens couler.” 


Julie played for Boris the most melancholy nocturnos 
on the harp. Boris read aloud to her “ Poor Liza,”! and 
often interrupted the reading from agitation which 
strangled him. Whenever they met in grand saciety, 
Julie and Boris looked upon each other as the only 
people in the world, who were otherwise indifferent, 
but who understood each other. 

Anna Mikhéylovna, who frequently called on the Karé- 
gins, sought out the company of Julie’s mother and tried 
to get exact information as to Julie’s dowry. She found 
out that two Pénza estates and the Nizhni-Névgorod 
forests were her dowry. Anna Mikhaylovna looked with 
submission to the will of Providence and with a sense of 
humbleness on the refined melancholy which united her 
son with rich Julie. 


1 Sentimental novel by Karamzifn, 
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“ Toujours charmante et mélancolique, cette chére, Julie,” 
she said to the daughter. “ Boris tells me that he finds a 
rest for his soul in your house. He has been so disap- 
pointed in life, and he is so sensitive,” she said to her 
mother. 

“Qh, my friend, how attached I have become to Julie 
of late!” she said to herson. “I can hardly tell you how 
I love her! Who can help loving her? She is such an 
angelic creature! Oh, Boris, Boris!” She grew silent for 
a moment. “How sorry I am for her mamma,” she con- 
tinued. “She showed me the reports and letters from 
Pénza to-day (they have such an enormous estate), and 
the poor woman is all alone: they cheat her so much !” 

Boris now smiled perceptibly, as he heard his mother 
talking. He meekly laughed at her simple-minded cun- 
ning, but he listened to her, and carefully inquired about 
her Pénza and Nizhni-Ndévgorod estates. 

Julie had long been expecting a proposal from her 
melancholy adorer, and was ready to accept him; but a 
certain feeling of disgust for her, for her passionate desire 
to get married, for her lack of naturalness, and the feeling 
of terror at the thought of renouncing the possibility of a 
real love, held Boris back. The term of his furlough was 
expiring. He passed whole days at a time and every day 
in the house of the Kardagins, and, discussing the matter 
with himself, Boris said to himself that he would propose 
on the next day. But, in the presence of Julie, as he 
looked at her red face and chin, which were nearly always 
covered with powder, at her moist eyes, and at the expres- 
sion of her face, which betrayed a permanent readiness 
at once to pass from melancholy to an unnatural transport 
of conjugal happiness, Boris was unable to pronounce the 
decisive word, although he in his imagination had long 
been regarding himself as the proprietor of the Pénza and 
Nizhni-Névgorod estates, and had apportioned the use of 
all income from them. Julie saw Boris’s indecision, and 
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now and then the thought occurred to her that she was 
repulsive to him; but immediately her feminine self- 
deception gave her consolation in the thought that he was 
bashful from love. Her melancholy, however, began to 
pass into irritation and, a few days before Boris’s depart- 
ure, she determined on a definite plan. Just as Borfs’s 
furlough was coming to an end, Anatél Kurdgin appeared 
in Moscow and, naturally, in the house of the Kardgins, 
and Julie, suddenly abandoning her melancholy, became 
very attentive to Kurdgin and cheerful in his company. 

“ Mon cher,’ Anna Mikhaylovna said to her son, “je sats 
de bonne source que le Prince Basile envore son fils & Mos- 
cou pour lui fatre épouser Julte. I am so fond of Jule, 
that I should be sorry for her. What do you think of it, 
my dear?” said Anna Mikhaylovna. 

The thought of being fooled and losing in vain the 
whole month of hard, melancholy service to Julie, and of 
seeing all the properly classified and cautiously appor- 
tioned income from the Pénza estates in the hands of 
another, especially in the hands of stupid Anatdl, offended 
Boris. He went to the Kardgins with the firm deter- 
mination of proposing. Julie met him with a happy and 
careless look, nonchalantly telling him how nicely she 
had passed her time at the ball of the previous evening, 
and asking him when he was going to leave. Notwith- 
standing the fact that Boris had come with the intention 
of declaring his love, and that he, therefore, had intended 
to be tender, he began with irritation to speak of feminine 
inconstancy: he said that women could easily pass from 
melancholy to joy, and that their moods depended on the 
man who was paying them attention. Julie felt offended 
and sajd that it was so, that women needed diversion, and 
that the same thing eternally would tire anybody. 

«And so I would advise you—” Boris began, intend- 
ing to sting her; but in a flash he was assailed by the 
offensive thought that he might leave Moscow without 
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having attained his end, and that he would have lost his 
labours for nothing (which was never the case with him). 
He stopped in the middle of his sentence, lowered his 
eyes, in order not to see her unpleasantly irritated and 
undecided face, and said: “I have not come here to 
quarrel with you. On the contrary —” He looked at 
her, to convince himself that he might proceed. All her 
irritation suddenly vanished, and her restless, imploring 
eyes were directed upon him in eager expectancy. 

“I can always arrange matters in such a way that I 
will not have to see her often,” thought Boris. “The 
work has been begun and it must be finished!” He 
blushed, raised his eyes to her, and said: 

“You know my feelings for you !” 

There was no need of proceeding: Julie’s face beamed 
in triumph and contentment; but she compelled Boris to 
tell her everything which is said under such circum- 
stances, namely, that he loved her and that he had never 
loved any woman more than he loved her. She knew 
that she could demand this of him in return for her 
Pénza estates and Nizhni-Ndévgorod forests, and she 
received what she demanded. 

The engaged pair no longer mentioned the trees that 
shed darkness and melancholy upon them, but made plans 
for the future arrangement of a brilliant house at St. Peters- 
burg, and they went out calling, and prepared everything 
for the brilliant wedding. 


VI. 


Count ILyYA ANDREEVICH, with Natdsha and Sdnya, ar- 
rived in Moscow at the end of January. The countess 
was still ill and had been unable to go with them, and 
there was no possibility of waiting for her recovery. 
Prince Andréy was expected any day in Moscow, be- 
sides, it was necessary to buy the trousseau and to sell the 
suburban estate, and it was necessary to make use of the 
presence of the old prince in Moscow, in order to intro- 
duce his future daughter-in-law to him. The house of 
the Rostédvs in Moscow had not heen heated for some 
time, they came only for a short stay, and the countess 
was not with them, and so Ily4 Andréevich decided to 
stop at the house of Marya Dinitrievna Akhrosimov, who 
had for a long time offered him her hospitality. 

Late in the evening four sleighs of the Rostévs drove 
into the yard of Marya Ditrievna’s house, in the street 
of the Old Mews. Marya Dumitrievna lived there all 
alone. Her daughter was married and her sons were all 
out in the army. 

She was just as blunt as ever, told everybody bluntly, 
loudly, and definitely her opinion, and with her whole 
being seemed to reproach all people for their weaknesses, 
passions, and preoccupations, the possibility of which she 
did not recognize. She put on a jacket early in the morn- 
ing, and at once proceeded to attend to her house duties; 
later in the day she drove out on holidays, to mass, and 
from the church to the prisons and penitentiaries, where 


she had some business which she never mentioned to any- 
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body; on week-days she dressed herself and received at 
home all kinds of petitioners, who came to see her every 
day, and then she dined; at dinner, which was abundant 
and savoury, there were always three or four guests; after 
dinner she formed a boston party, and at night she had 
somebody read to her the gazettes and new books, while 
she herself knit stockings. She rarely made an exception 
in her manner of life, in order to go out calling, and 
when she did, she went to see only the most distinguished 
persons in the city. 

She had not yet retired, when the Rostévs arrived and 
the door of the antechamber creaked on its hinges, letting 
in the Rostévs and their servants from the cold outside. 
Marya Dmitrievna, with her spectacles resting way down 
on her nose, and throwing back her head, was standing in 
the door of the parlour, and with a stern, angry look sur- 
veying the persons entering. She looked as though she 
were in a rage against the newcomers, and would drive 
them out in a minute, only at the same time she gave 
careful orders to her servants how and where to place her 
guests and their baggage. 

“The count’s? Take them this way!” she said, point- 
ing to the portmanteaus, without greeting anybody. 
“ Young ladies, this way, to the left! Well, why are you 
in such a flutter?” she shouted to the maids. “Get the 
samovar ready !— You have filled out and grown pret- 
tier,” she said, taking hold of Natasha’s head-wrapping 
and drawing her toward herself. Natdsha’s cheeks were 
flushed from the frost. “Pshaw, you are cold! Take off 
your wraps at once!” she called out to the count, who 
wanted to take her hand. “I am afraid you are all 
frozen. Let us have rum with the tea! Sdénya, don- 
jour!” she said to Sénya, wishing with this French 
greeting to shade her slightly disdainful and yet kind atti- 
tude toward Sdénya. 

When all had taken off their wraps and had warmed 
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themselves, they went to the tea-table, and Marya Dmit- 
rievna kissed one after the other. 

“T am heartily glad that you have arrived and that you 
are stopping at my house,” she said. “It is high time,” 
she said, casting a significant look at Natdsha, “the old 
man is here, and the son is expected at any time. You 
must, you must get acquainted with him. Well, we will 
speak later of it,” she added, casting a glance at Sdnya, 
which showed that she did not wish to discuss the matter 
in Sdénya’s presence. “Listen now,’ she turned to the 
count, “what do you want? For whom will you send ? 
For Shinshin?” she bent down one finger. “For blub- 
berer Anna Mikhdylovna?— Two. She is here with her 
son. Her son is getting married! Then Beztkhi, I 
suppose. He is here with his wife. He has run away 
from her, and she has come for him. He dined with me 
last Wednesday. Well, and these gis,” she pointed to 
the young ladies, «I will take to-morrow to the church 
of the Holy Virgin of Iver, and then we will go to see 
Aubert Chalmé. Of course, you will get new things for 
her! Don’t pattern after me,— nowadays they wear 
sleeves like this! The other day the young Princess 
Irina Vasilevna came to see me; it was just terrible to 
see her sleeves which were as big as two barrels. Now- 
adays there is a new fashion every day. And what busi- 
ness have you yourself?” she sternly turned to the count. 

“Everything turned up at the same time,” replied the 
count. “I have come to buy her trousseau, and there is 
also a purchaser for my suburban estate and for the 
house. If it will not displease you, I will choose the 
proper time to run to M4rinskoe for a day, and will leave 
the girls with you then.” 

“ All right, all right! No harm will come to them in 
my house. They are as safe here as in the Guardianship 
Council. I will take them where it is proper, and I will 
scold them, and fondle them,” said Mdrya Dmitrievna, 
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touching with her large hand the cheek of her favourite 
and godchild, Natasha. 

The next morning, Mérya Dmitrievna took the girls to 
the {ver church and to Madame Aubert Chalmé, who was 
so much afraid of Marya Dmitrievna that she always sold 
her garments at a loss just to get rid of her as quickly as 
possible. Mérya Dmitrievna ordered nearly the whole 
trousseau. Upon returning home, she sent everybody 
but Natasha out of the room, and called her favourite up 
to her chair. 

“Now we will have a chat. I congratulate you on 
your fiancé. You have caught a fine fellow! I am glad 
for your sake; I have known him ever since he was as 
high as this.” She pointed to within three feet of the 
ground. Natdsha blushed for joy. “I love him and all 
his family. Now listen! You know that the old prince, 
Nikolay, was very much opposed to his son’s proposed 
marriage. He is a stubborn old man! Of course, Prince 
Andréy is not a child and can get along without him, but 
it is not good to enter a family against its will, Every- 
thing must be done peacefully and amicably. You area 
clever girl, and you will know what todo. Act cleverly! 
That is all, and everything will come out all right.” 

Natdsha was silent, Marya Dmitrievna thought, from 
bashfulness, but in reality it displeased Natasha to see 
others meddle with her love for Prince Aundréy, which to 
her appeared such a different thing from every human 
affair that no one, in her opinion, could comprehend it. 
She loved and knew only Prince Andréy, and he loved 
her and was to come in a few days and take her. This 
was all she wanted to know. 

“You see, I have known him for a long time, and I 
love Marya, your sister-in-law. Sisters-in-iaw are gossips, 
the proverb says, but she would not offend a fly. She has 
asked me to introduce you to her. You will go there 
to-morrow with your father. Be kind to her: you are 
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younger than she is. When your intended comes, you 
must be acquainted with his sister and his father, and 
they must love you. AmIright? Will it not be better 
this way ?” 

“Yes,” Natasha replied, reluctantly. 


VIL 


Ow the next day, Count Ily4 Andréevich, following 
Mérya Dmiftrievna’s advice, went with Natdsha to call on 
Prince Nikoldy Andréevich. The count was not in a 
happy mood as he started out to make this visit: he felt 
terribly. Count Ilyé Andréevich had not forgotten his 
last meeting with him during the levy of the militia, 
when, in response to his invitation of the prince to din- 
ner, he heard a withering reprimand for not furnishing 
the proper quota of men. 

Natdsha put on her best garment and was, on the con- 
trary, in a very happy frame of mind. 

“ It is impossible for them not to love me,” she thought. 
“Everybody has always loved me. I am prepared to do 
anything for them that they may wish, and I am prepared 
to love him, because he is his father, and her, for being 
his sister, so that they will have to love me!” 

They drove up to an old, gloomy house on the Vzdvi- 
zhenka, and entered the vestibule. 

“The Lord be merciful to us!” said the count, half in 
jest, half in earnest : but Natdsha noticed that her father 
was in a hurry, as he entered the antechamber, and that 
he asked timidly and softly whether the prince and the 
princess were at home. After the announcement of their 
arrival, there was a confusion among the servants. The 
lackey, who ran to announce them, was stopped in the 
parlour by another lackey, and they exchanged some 
words in a whisper. Then a chambermaid ran into the 


parlour, and she hurriedly said something about the prin- 
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cess, Finally an old, angry-looking lackey came out to 
announce to the Rostdévs that the prince could not receive 
them, but that the princess asked them to come to see her. 
The first to meet them was Mlle. Bourienne. She met 
father and daughter with extreme civility and led them to 
the princess. 

The princess, with an agitated and frightened face, cov- 
ered with red spots, ran out, stepping heavily, to meet the 
guests, trying in vain to appear at her ease and affable. 
Natdsha did not please Princess Marya from the start. 
Natdsha appeared to her too much primped up, frivolously 
merry, and egotistical. Princess Marya forgot that even 
before seeing her future sister-in-law she had been inim- 
ically disposed to her on account of her involuntary envy 
of her beauty, her youth, and her happiness, and on ac- 
count of her jealousy of her brother’s love. Outside of 
this invincible feeling of antipathy to her, Princess Marya 
was at that moment agitated because, upon announcing 
the arrival of the Rostdévs, the prince had called out that 
Princess Marya could receive them if she wanted to, but 
that he did not need them, and that they should not be 
admitted into his presence. Princess Marya decided to 
receive them, but was all the time afraid that the prince 
would come out and make a scene, as he seemed to be 
very much excited by the visit of the Rostévs. 

“So here is the singer whom I have brought to you, 
princess,” said the count, scuffing and looking restlessly 
about him, as though afraid that the old prince would come 
in. “J am so glad that you will get acquainted with each 
other— What a pity the prince is not well!” and, after 
saying a few more general phrases, he rose. “If you will 
permit me, princess, to leave my Natdsha for fifteen min- 
utes with you, I will drive down to Dog Square, just a 
short distance from here, to call on Anna Seménovna, 
after which I will come back to fetch her.” 

Ilyé Andréevich had invented this piece of diplomacy 
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in order to give the future sisters-in-law time to get ac- 
quainted with each other (so he informed his daughter 
afterward) and also in order to escape the possibility of 
meeting the old prince, of whom he was afraid. This h2 
did not tell his daughter; but Natasha understood this 
fear and restlessness of her father and felt offended. She 
blushed for her father, grew angry for having blushed, and 
with a bold, provoking glance, which said that she was not 
afraid of anybody, looked at the princess. The princess 
told the count that she was very glad to have Natdsha 
and asked him to stay as long as possible at Anna 
Seménovna’s. Ily4 Andréevich departed. 

Mlle. Bourienne, in spite of the restless glances which 
Princess Marya, wishing to speak with Natdsha without 
witnesses, cast at her, did not leave the room, and stuck 
to a conversation about Moscow entertainments and the 
theatre. Natdsha was offended by the confusion which 
had taken place in the antechamber, by the restlessness 
of her father, and by the unnatural tone of the princess, 
who, so she thought, was doing her an especial favour in 
receiving her. Everything displeased her. She did not 
like Princess Marya. Princess Marya appeared to her 
homely, pretentious, and dry. Natasha suddenly bristled 
up morally and involuntarily assumed a nonchalant air 
which only repelled Princess Maérya so much the more. 
After five minutes of an oppressive, feigned conversation, 
there were heard the approaching steps of some one walk- 
ing rapidly in slippers. The face of Princess Marya ex- 
pressed terror. The door opened and the prince entered 
in a white nightcap and in a morning-gown. 

« Ah, lady,” he said, “ lady, countess — Countess Rostév, 
if 1am not mistaken — Iask you to excuse me—- I did 
not know, madam. God knows I did not know that you 
had honoured us with your visit,—I just came to see 
my daughter in this costume. I ask you, forgive me, — 
God knows I did not know,” he repeated, in an unnatural 
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manner, emphasizing the word “God,” and in such a dis- 
agreeable manner that Princess Marya stood with drooping 
eyes, not daring to look either into the eyes of her father, 
or into those of Natasha. Natdsha got up and sat down 
again and did not know what to do. Mlle. Bourienne 
was the only one who kept her composure and smiled 
pleasantly. 

«“T beg you to excuse me, I beg you to excuse me! God 
knows I did not know,” growled the old man. After 
examining her from head to foot, he left. 

Mlle. Bourienne was the first one after this performance 
to show her composure: she began to speak about the 
illness of the prince. Natasha and Marya looked at each 
other in silence, and the longer they kept looking at 
each other, without saying that which they ought to 
have said, the more malevolently they thought of each 
other. 

When the count returned, Natasha expressed her joy to 
the point of impoliteness, and hastened to leave: at that 
moment she almost hated that old and dry princess for 
having put her in such an awkward position and for hav- 
ing passed half an hour with her without mentioning the 
name of Prince Andréy. 

“Certainly, I could not begin speaking of him in the 
presence of that Frenchwoman!” thought Natasha. Prin- 
cess Marya was tormented by a similar consideration. She 
knew what she ought to have told Natdsha, but she was 
unable to say it, both because Mile. Bourienne was in her 
way and because for some inexplicable reason she found 
it hard to begin talking about the marriage. When the 
count had left the room, Mdérya approached Natasha with 
rapid steps, took her hand, and, heaving a deep sigh, said : 
«Wait! I must —” 

Natasha looked sarcastically at Princess Marya, without 
knowing herself what her sarcasm was meant for. 

“Dear Natalie,” said Princess Marya, “you must 
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know that I am glad that my brother has found his 
happiness — ” 

She stopped, feeling that she had told an untruth. 
Natdsha noticed her hesitation and guessed the cause of it. 

“T think, princess, that it is not convenient to speak of 
it now,” said Natdsha, with external dignity and cold- 
ness, and with tears which she felt rising in her throat. 

“What have I said! What have I done!” she thought, 
the moment she left the room. 

They waited that day for a long time for Natdsha to 
come down to dinner. She was sitting in her room and 
sebbing and snivelling ikea child. Sdnya stood over her 
and kissed her hair. 

“ Natasha, what is it about?” she said. “ What do you 
care forthem? It will all pass, Natasha!” 

“Tf you only knew how offensive it is! As though I 
were — ” 

“Don’t speak, Natasha! It is not your fault, so what 
do you care? Kiss ine,” said Sdnya. 

Natdsha raised her head and, kissing her friend on her 
lips, pressed her wet face against her. 

“TIT cannot tell you,—I do not know. Nobody is to 
blame,” said Natasha. “Iam to blame. But it is all so 
painful. Oh, why does he not come ?” | 

She went to dinner with her eyes all red. Marya 
Dmitrievna, who knew how the prince had received the 
Rostévs, looked as though she did not notice Natasha’s 
disturbed face, and at tabie jested in a loud and firm voice 
with the count and with the other guests. 


VIL. 


On that evening the Rostévs went to the opera, for 
which Marya Dmitrievna had provided the tickets. 

Natdsha did not feel like going, but she could not 
decline Marya Dmitrievna’s kindness, which was intended 
for her in particular. When she was dressed and came 
to the parlour, waiting for her father, she looked into the 
mirror and saw that she was pretty, very pretty, and this 
saddened her still more, but it was only an amorous 
sadness. 

“QO Lord, if he were here, I would not act before him 
with foolish timidity as before, but I would embrace 
him in a new, simple manner, and press close to him, and 
would compel him to look at me with those inquisitive, 
curious eyes, with which he so often looked at me, and 
then I would make him laugh as he laughed then, and 
his eyes, oh, how I see those eyes!” thought Natdsha. 
“What do I care for his father and sister? I love only 
him, him, with those eyes, that face, that smile of his, 
both manly and childish— No, it is better not to think 
of him, not to think, to forget, entirely to forget until he 
comes. I will not endure this long waiting, I will burst 
out weeping,” and she walked away from the mirror and 
made an effort over herself to keep from crying. “How 
can Sdénya love Nikolay so evenly, so calmly, and wait so 
long and so patiently!” she thought, looking at Sdnya, 
who, all dressed up, came into the room, with a fan in 
her hand. 


“She is an entirely different girl; but I cannot do it!” 
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Natdsha felt herself at that moment so full of tender 
emotion that it was not enough for her to love and to 
know that she was loved: she wanted now, at once, 
to embrace the object of her love and speak words of 
love to him, and hear him utter them, for her heart was 
full of love. While she was travelling in the carriage, 
sitting by the side of her father, and pensively looking at 
the lamplights which flitted past the frozen window, she 
felt herself even more in love and sadder, and she forgot 
with whom she was sitting or where she was going. The 
carriage of the Rostdévs fell in with a whole procession 
of carriages, wheels of which slowly squeaked on the 
snow, and Natasha and Sdnya leaped out, lifting their 
dresses; the count, supported by lackeys, walked out, 
and, passing between ladies and gentlemen and sellers of 
programmes, all three entered the corridor of the pit. The 
music could already be heard through the closed doors. 

“ Natalie, vos cheveux !” whispered Sénya. An usher 
politely and rapidly rushed past the ladies and opened the 
door of the box. The music could now be heard more 
clearly ; there flashed the illuminated rows of the boxes 
with the bared shoulders and arms of the ladies and the 
noisy pit, agleam with uniforms. A lady who was enter- 
ing the adjoining box cast an envious look at Natasha. 
The curtain had not yet risen, and they were playing an 
overture. Natdsha adjusted her dress, walked forward with 
Sénya, and sat down, gazing at the illuminated rows of 
the boxes on the other side. The long forgotten sensation 
of having hundreds of eyes directed to her bared arms and 
neck suddenly gave her both a pleasurable and an unpleas- 
ant impression, calling forth a whole corresponding series 
of recollections, wishes, and agitation. 

The tworemarkably pretty girls, Natasha and Sénya, with 
Count Ilyé Andréevich, who had not been seen in Moscow 
for a long time, attracted universal attention. Besides, all 
had a dim idea of Natdsha’s engagement to Prince Andréy, 
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and knew that the Rostévs had been living in the country 
all that time, and all looked with curiosity at the fiancée 
of one of the best matches in Russia. 

Natdsha had grown more beautiful in the country, so 
all told her; but on that evening she, thanks to her 
agitation, was especially beautiful. She struck people by 
the fulness of her life and beauty, which was united with 
an indifference to her surroundings. Her black eyes gazed 
at the crowd, looking for nobody, and her thin arm, which 
was bared above the elbow, and was resting on the velvet 
parapet, was now compressed and now relaxed, apparently 
keeping time unconsciously with the overture, and crum- 
pling the programme. 

“Look, there is Miss Alénin,” said Sénya, “ with her 
mother, I think !” 

“QO Lord! Mikhail Kirillych has grown so much 
stouter!” said the old count. 

“Look over there! Our Anna Mikhdylovna wears 3 
toque !” 

“The Kardgins, Julie,and Boris with them! You can 
see a bridal pair at once! Drubetskéy has proposed to 
her !” 

“T just heard to-day that you were here,” said Shinshin, 
entering the box of the Rostévs. 

Natasha looked in the direction in which her father 
was looking, and saw Julie, who, with pearls on her fat, 
red neck (Natdsha knew that it was covered with powder), 
was sitting with a happy look by the side of her mother. 

Back of them, Boris’s well-groomed, handsome head 
could be seen leaning, with a smile, its ear down to Julie’s 
mouth. He looked stealthily at the Rostévs and told his 
fiancée something, with a smile. 

“They are talking about us,— about him and me!” 
thought Natdsha. « He, no doubt, is appeasing his fiancée’s 
jealousy of me: they worry in vain! If they only knew 
how little I care for any of them!” 
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Behind them sat Anna Mikhdylovna, wearing a green 
toque ; her happy, solemn face was expressive of submis- 
sion to the will of God. In their box there was that 
atmosphere of an engaged couple, which Natdsha knew 
and loved so well. She turned aside, and suddenly every- 
thing which had been so humiliating in her morning visit 
flashed through her mind. 

“What right has he not to wish to receive me in his 
family ? Oh, it is better not to think of this, —not to 
think of it until his arrival!” she said to herself, and 
began to survey the familiar and unfamiliar faces in the 
pit. In front, in the very middle, leaning with his back 
against the parapet, stood Ddlokhov, with an immense, 
towering stack of curly hair, wearing a Persian costume. 
He stood in sight of the whole theatre, knowing that the 
attention of all the spectators was directed toward him, 
and his attitude was as free and easy as though he were 
standing in the middle of his own room. Near him 
crowded the most brilliant youth of Moscow, but he 
apparently excelled them all. 

Count Ilya4 Andréevich, laughing, nudged blushing 
Sonya, as he pointed to her former adorer. 

“Do you recognize him?” he asked. “ Where does he 
come from? I understand he was lost somewhere !” 

“ Yes, he was,” replied Shinshin. “He has been in the 
Caucasus. He ran away from there and is said to have 
been the minister of some Persian sovereign prince. ‘He 
there killed Shdakhov’s brother: now all the Moscow 
young ladies are losing their senses over him. Dolochoff 
le Persan is all the go. Nothing is now done without 
Délokhov: they swear by him, and invite people to see 
him, as though he were a sterlet,” said Shinshfin. “ Ddédlo- 
khov and Anaté] Kurdgin are driving all our young ladies 
insane.” 

The adjoining box was entered by a tall, beautiful lady 
with an enormous braid and much bared and very white, 
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full shoulders and neck, on which there was a double row 
of pearls. She rustled her heavy silk dress and was long 
in sitting down. 

Natasha involuntarily looked at that neck, those shoul- 
ders, those pearls, that coiffure, and she admired the 
beauty of her shoulders and of her pearls. Just as 
Natdsha was casting a second glance at her, she turned 
around and, meeting the eyes of Count Tya Andréevich, 
she nodded and smiled. It was Countess Beztikhi, Pierre’s 
wife. Jly4 Andréevich, who knew everybody, bent down 
and passed a few words with her. 

“Have you been here long, countess?” he said. “TI 
will come, I will, to kiss your hand. JI am here on busi- 
ness, and I have brought my girls with me. They say 
that Seménova plays inimitably,” said Ilya Andréevich. 
«Count Peter Kirillovich never forgot us. Is he here?” 

«Yes, he said he would be here,” said Héléne, looking 
attentively at Natasha. 

Count Ilya Andréevich again sat down in his seat. 

“She is beautiful !” he said in a whisper to Natasha. 

“Wonderfully so!” said Natdsha. “Just to fall in 
love with!” 

Just then the last chords of the overture were heard, 
and the conductor of the orchestra tapped his baton. 
The belated gentlemen in the pit went to their seats, and 
the curtain rose. 

The moment the curtain went up, everything in the 
boxes and in the pit became calm, and all the men, 
old and young, in uniforms and dress coats, and all the 
women, with precious stones on their bare bodies, with 
eager curiosity riveted their attention on the stage. WNa- 
tasha, too, directed her eyes upon it. 


TX. 


On the stage there were smooth planks in the middle; 
at the sides stood painted pictures, representing trees; 
in the background a canvas was drawn over boards. In 
the middle of the stage sat maidens in red corsages and 
white skirts. One of them, who was very stout and 
dressed in a white silk dress, was sitting apart on a low 
stool, to the back of which was pasted up a green paste- 
board. They were singing something. When they had 
all finished their song, the maiden in white walked over 
to the prompter’s box, and was accosted by a man in 
closely fitting silk trousers over stout legs, with feather 
and poniard, and he began to sing and to wave his arms. 

First the man in the closely fitting pantaloons sang by 
himself, then she sang. Then both were silent, the music 
played, and the man began to finger the hand of the 
maiden in the white dress, apparently waiting for the 
proper beat in order to begin his part with her. They 
sang together, and all in the theatre began to applaud and 
to shout, while the man and the woman on the stage, who 
represented lovers, began, smiling, to wave their hands 
and to bow. 

Coming fresh from the country and being in a serious 
mood, Natasha found all this savage and incomprehensible. 
She could not follow the opera, and did not even hear the 
music: she saw only painted pasteboard and strained men 
and women who moved, spoke, and sang strangely in 
the bright illumination ; she knew that all that only rep- 
resented something, but it was all so false and unnatural 
466 
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that she felt ashamed for them and thought them ridicu- 
lous. She looked about her, at the faces of the spectators, 
trying to find in them the same ridicule and perplexity 
which she was conscious of; but all the faces were riveted 
on what was going on on the stage, and expressed, so 
Natdsha thought, a feigned delight. 

“No doubt that is proper!” thought Natdsha. She 
looked, by turns, now at the rows of pomaded heads in the 
pit, and now at the bared women in the boxes, especially 
at her neighbour, Héléne, who, having taken off all her 
wraps, was looking, with a calm smile, at the stage, with- 
out taking her eyes away from it. She was conscious of 
the bright light in which the whole hall was bathed, and 
of the warm air, heated by the throng. Natasha by 
degrees came into her old condition of intoxication. She 
did not remember what she was doing, or where she was, 
or what was going on infront of her. She kept looking 
and thinking, and the strangest thoughts incoherently and 
suddenly flashed through her mind. Now she felt like 
jumping on the parapet and singing the aria which the 
actress was singing, and now she felt like touching an old 
man, who was not far from her, with her fan, and now 
like bending over to Héléne and tickling her. 

At one of the moments when everything was quiet on 
the stage, waiting for the beginning of the aria, the door 
of a box, on the side where the Rostévs were, creaked, and 
there were heard the steps of a belated gentleman. 

“ Here he is, Kurdgin!” whispered Shinshin. Countess 
Beztikhi turned around and smiled to the newcomer. Na- 
tasha looked in the direction of Countess Bezikhi and saw 
an uncommonly handsome adjutant, who was walking up 
toward their box with a self-confident, though polite, look. 
It was Anaté] Kurdégin, whom she had long ago seen at a 
St. Petersburg ball. He now wore the uniform of an adju- 
tant with one epaulet and shoulder-knot. He walked 
with a reserved, dashing gait, which would have been 
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ridiculous if he had not been so handsome, and if there 
had not been on his face such an expression of good-natured 
contentment and merriment. Though the play was going on, 
he continued to walk leisurely and evenly over the carpet of 
the corridor, slightly clattering with his spurs and _ his 
sword, and carrying high his perfumed handsome head. 
He cast a glance at Natasha, then walked over to his 
sister, placed his hand in its tightly fitting glove on the 
edge of the box, tossed his head, and, leaning down to her, 
inquired something, while pointing to Natasha. 

“Mais charmante !” he said, evidently about Natasha, 
as she not so much heard as understood from the motion 
of his lips. Then he went to the first row in the pit, 
where he sat down by Dolokhov’s side, nudging in a 
friendly and nonchalant manner that very Ddlokhov 
whose acquaintance everybody sought so eagerly. He 
winked merrily at him and smiled, and pressed his foot 
against the parapet. 

“ How the brother and the sister resemble each other !” 
said the count. “And how handsome both are!” 

Shinshin whispered to the count a story of Kurdgin’s 
intrigue in Moscow, and Natasha listened to it, for no other 
reason than because he had called her “ charmanie.” 

The first act was over. All rose in the pit, left their 
seats, and began to walk around or to pass out. 

Boris came into the box of the Rostévs, very naturally 
accepted the congratulations, and, raising his eyebrows, 
with an absent-minded smile, transmitted to Nat&sha and 
Sénya his fiancée’s request that they be at her wedding, 
after which he went away. Natasha, with a merry and 
coquettish smile, conversed with him and congratulated 
on his marriage the same Boris with whom she had been in 
love betore. In that condition of intoxication in which 
she then was, everything seemed simple and natural to 
her. 

Décolleté Héléne was sitting near her, and smiling the 
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same smile to all; Natdsha smiled in the same way to 
Boris. 

Héléne’s box was filled and surrounded from the side 
of the pit by the most distinguished and clever men, who 
all seemed to vie in their desire to show that they were 
acquainted with her. 

Kurdégin stood during the whole intermission with 
Délokhov at the parapet, looking at the box of the Ros- 
tévs. Natasha knew that he was speaking of her, and 
this gave her pleasure. She even turned in such a way 
that her profile might be seen by him from what she 
thought to be her most advantageous side. Before the 
beginning of the second act, there appeared in the pit the 
figure of Pierre, whom the Rostévs had not yet seen since 
their arrival. His face was sad, and he was even stouter 
than when Natasha had seen him the last time. With- 
out looking at anybody, he passed to the first row. Ana- 
tél went up to him and began to tell him something, 
looking and pointing to the box of the Rostévs. Pierre, 
upon seeing Natasha, became animated and hastened 
between the rows to walk over to their box. When he 
reached them, he leaned over and, smiling, spoke for a 
long time to Natasha. During her conversation with 
Pierre, she heard a male voice in the box of Countess 
Beztikhi, and she knew that it was Kurdagin’s. She 
looked around, and their eyes met. He was almost smil- 
ing as he looked into her eyes with such an ecstatic, 
kindly glance that it seemed strange to her to be so close 
to him, to be looking at him, to be sure that she pleased 
him, and yet not to be acquainted with him. 

In the second act there were pictures representing 
monuments, and there was a hole in the canvas, which 
represented the moon, and the shades on the parapet were 
lifted, and the horns and bass-viols began to play in low 
tones, and on the right and left men wearing black man- 
tles began to come out. The actors began to wave their 
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hands, in which they held something resembling daggers ; 
then some other men rushed in and began to carry away 
the maiden who before had worn a white dress, but now 
had on a blue garment. They did not carry her away at 
once, but first sang with her for a long time, then took 
her out. Behind the stage three strokes against some- 
thing metallic were heard, and all got down on their 
knees and began to sing a prayer. All this performance 
was several times interrupted by ecstatic shouts of the 
spectators. 

During this act Natasha, every time that she looked 
down into the pit, saw Anatél Kurdgin, who had thrown 
his arm over the back of his chair and was looking at 
her. It gave her pleasure to see him so captivated by 
her, and it did not occur to her that there might be 
anything wrong in it. 

When the second act was over, Countess Beztikhi rose, 
turned to the box of the Rostévs (her bosom was all 
bared), with her gloved finger beckoned to the old count 
to come to her, and, without paying any attention to the 
other callers in her box, began to speak to him, with a 
pleasant smile. 

“Introduce me to your charming daughters,” she said. 
“The whole city speaks of them, and I do not know 
them.” 

Natdsha rose and seated herself near the magnificent 
countess. It gave Natasha so much pleasure to be praised 
by this brilliant beauty that she blushed from joy. 

“JT want myself to became a Muscovite,” said Héléne. 
«Are you not ashamed to bury such pearls in the 
country !” | 

Countess Bezikhi had justly the reputation of an en- 
ticing woman. She could say what she did not mean, 
and she knew more especially how to flatter in a simple 
and natural manner. 

“ My dear count, you must permit me to take care of your 
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daughters. Though I am here but for a short time, and 
so are you, I will try to amuse them. I have heard a 
great deal about you while I was in St. Petersburg, and 
wanted to make your acquaintance,” she said to Natasha 
with her monotonous and beautiful smile. “I have also 
heard of you through my page, Drubetskéy. Have you 
heard that he is getting married? You have heard it, no 
doubt, from the friend of my husband, Bolkénski, Prince 
Andréy Bolkénski,” she said, with a peculiar accent, to 
hint at her familiarity with Natdsha’s relations with him. 

She asked Count Rostév to permit one of the young 
ladies to stay the rest of the performance in her box, so 
as to give her a chance to get acquainted with her, and 
so Natdsha walked into her box. 

In the third act the stage represented a castle, in 
which there burned many candles and which was adorned 
by portraits of knights with little beards. In the mid- 
dle stood apparently the king and the queen. The king 
waved his right hand and, evidently being embarrassed, 
sang badly, after which he sat down on a crimson throne. 
The maiden who had originally been in white and then 
in blue now wore nothing but a shirt, and her hair was 
all unbraided, as she stood near the throne. She sang 
some melancholy tunc about something, as she turned to 
the queen; but the king sternly waved his hand, and° 
from the sides came out men with bare legs and women 
with bare legs, and they all began to dance together. 
Then the violins played a merry tune in high notes, one 
of the maidens with fat bare legs and lean arms, separat- 
ing from the rest, went behind the scenes, adjusted her 
corsage, stepped out to the middle, and began to jump, 
and rapidly to strike one foot against the other. All in 
the pit clapped their hands and cried “ Bravo!” Then 
one man went into the corner. In the orchestra they 
played louder, with cymbals and horns, and this man 
with the bare legs began to jump very high and cut 
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capers with his feet. This man was Duport, who received 
sixty thousand roubles a year for this art. All in the pit, 
in the boxes, and in the gallery began to clap their hands 
and to shout with all their might, and the man stopped 
and began to smile and to bow on all sides. Then others, 
men and women, with bare legs, danced; then one of the 
kings again shouted something in musical notes, and all 
began to sing. But suddenly a storm rose; in the 
orchestra were heard chromatic gamuts and chords of the 
diminished seventh, and all ran to drag one of the men 
behind the scenes, and the curtain fell. Again there was 
a terrible noise and clatter among the spectators, and all 
began to shout with ecstatic faces, “Duport! Duport !, 
Duport!” Natdsha no longer found this strange. She 
looked joyfully about her, smiling a pleasant smile. 

« Nest-ce pas qu'il est admirable, Duport ?” said Héléne, 
turning to her. 

“Oh, out,” replied Natdsha. 


X. 


DurRING the intermission, a whiff of cold air entered 
Héléne’s box, and, bending and trying not to knock up 
against anybody, there entered Anatdél. 

«Permit me to make you acquainted with my brother,” 
said Héléne, restlessly transferring her eyes from Natdsha 
to Anatol. 

Natdsha turned her beautiful head to the handsome 
man beyond the bare shoulder, and smiled. Anatdél, who 
was as handsome close by as from a distance, sat down 
by her side and told her that he had long wished to have 
the pleasure, ever since the Naryshkin ball at which he 
had had‘the unforgettable pleasure of seeing her. Kuré- 
gin was much more clever and simple in the society of 
women than he was with men. He spoke boldly and 
simply, and Natdsha was strangely and agreeably sur- 
prised to see that there was nothing dangerous in this 
man, of whom so much was told, and that, on the 
contrary, he had a most naive, merry, and good-natured 
smile. 

Kurégin asked her about her impression of the show, 
and told her that at the previous performance Seménova 
had fallen down during her singing. 

“Do you know, countess,” he said, suddenly beginning 
to treat her like an old acquaintance, “ we are getting up 
a merry-go-round in costumes; you ought to take part 
in it: it will be very jolly. They will all meet at the 
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As he said this, he did not take his smiling eyes away 
from Natdsha’s face, and neck, and bare arms. Natdsha 
was positive that he was charmed by her. This gave her 
pleasure, but, for some reason, she felt oppressed in his 
presence. When she did not look at him, she felt that he 
was looking at her shoulders, and she instinctively caught 
his glance, in order to make him rather look into her eyes. 
But, as she looked into his eyes, she felt in terror that 
between them there was not that barrier of bashfulness 
which she always felt between herself and all other men. 
She did not know herself how it happened, but after five 
minutes she felt herself terribly close to this man. When 
she turned her head away, she had a kind of fear that he 
would seize her bare arms from behind and would kiss 
her on her neck. They spoke of the commonest things, 
and she felt that she was nearer to him than she had ever 
been to any other man. Natdsha looked back at Héléne 
and at her father, as though to ask them what it meant; 
but Héléne was busy talking to a general and did not 
reply to her glance, while her father’s glance told her 
nothing but what it always said, “ You are having a good 
time, and I am glad of it!” 

During one of the moments of an awkward silence, 
during which Anatdél with his bulging eyes was looking 
calmly and stubbornly at her, Natasha, in order to inter- 
rupt the silence, asked him how he liked Moscow. As 
she asked this, she blushed. It seemed to her all the 
time that she was doing something indecent in talking 
with him. Anaté] smiled as though to encourage her. 

« At first I did not like it much, because what makes a 
city agreeable, ce sont les jolves femmes, is it not so? But 
now I like it very much,” he said, looking significantly at 
her. 

“Will you go to the merry-go-round, countess? Do 
come!” he said, and, extending his hand toward her bou- 
quet and lowering his voice, he said, “ Vows serez la plus 
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jolte. Venez, chére comtesse, et comme gage donnez-mor 
cette fleur!” 

Natdsha did not understand what he said, just as he him- 
self did not, but she felt that in the words which she did 
not comprehend there was an indecent meaning. She 
did not know what to say, and turned aside, as though 
she had not heard what he had said. But the moment 
she turned her face away, she thought that he was close 
behind her. 

«What is he doing now? Is he embarrassed? Angry ? 
Must I correct it?” she asked herself. She could not 
help looking back. She looked him straight in the eye, 
and his proximity and self-assurance and the good- 
natured kindliness of his smile vanquished her. Again 
she felt with terror that there was no barrier between 
them. 

The curtain rose again. Anatél, calm and happy, left 
the box. Natdsha returned to her father, having entirely 
succumbed to the world in which she was. Everything 
which was going on before her now appeared quite natural 
to her; at the same time all her former thoughts of her 
fiancé, of Princess Marya, of the country life, did not once 
enter her head, as though it had all happened long, long 
ago, 

In the fourth act there was some kind of a devil who 
sang and waved his hand until some boards were removed 
underneath him and he sank through them. This was all 
Natasha saw of the fourth act: something agitated and 
tormented her, and the cause of this agitation was Kuré- 
gin, whom she instinctively sought out with her eyes. 
As they were leaving the theatre, Anatél went up to 
them, called their carriage, and helped them in. As he 
put Natdsha in, he pressed her arm above the elbow. 
Natasha, agitated and blushing, looked back at him. He, 
gleaming with his eyes and smiling tenderly, was looking 
at her. 
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Only after she had come home was Natésha able 
clearly to reflect on what had taken place, and suddenly, 
as she thought of Prince Andréy, she became frightened, 
and while all were gathered at the tea-table after the 
theatre, she uttered a loud sigh and, blushing, rushed out 
of the room. 

“Q Lord! I am lost!” she said to herself. “How 
could I have permitted it?” she thought. 

She sat for a long time, covering her red face with her 
hands, trying to render herself a clear account of what 
had happened to herself, and she was unable to compre- 
hend what had happened, or what she felt. Everything 
seemed dark, dim, and terrible to her. There, in that 
immense, illuminated hall where Duport, wearing a tinsel 
jacket, had leaped with his bare legs over the wet floor to 
the sound of the music, and the young women and old 
men, and décolleté Heéléne, with her calm and haughty 
smile, had in transport shouted “ Bravo!” — there, under 
the shadow of that Héléne, everything had been clear and 
simple; but now that she was alone it all appeared in- 
comprehensible to her. “ What is it? What was that 
terror which I experienced toward him? What is this 
compunction which I am experiencing now ?” she thought. 

Only to the old countess would Natdsha have been 
able in bed at night to tell all she thought. Sdénya, 
she knew, with her stern and highly moral nature, 
would either not understand anything, or would be hor- 
rified at her confession. Natdsha endeavoured herself to 
solve the cause of her torment. 

« Am I lost for the love of Prince Andréy, or not ?” she 
asked herself, and with a consoling smile she replied to 
herself: “ How foolish I am to ask this question! What 
has happened to me? Nothing. I have done nothing, 
have not provoked it. Nobody will know anything about 
it, and I will never see him again,” she said to herself. 
“ Consequently it is clear that nothing has happened, that 
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there is no cause for repentance, that Prince Andréy can 
love such as I am! Such aslam! What am J, then? 
Ah, my God! Why is he not here ?” 

Natdsha calmed herself for a moment, but socn an 
instinct told her that, although it was true and although 
nothing had happened, that all her former purity of love 
for Prince Andréy had vanished. And she again repeated 
in her imagination all her conversation with Kurdgin, and 
represented to herself the face, the gestures, and the tender 
smile of that handsome and bold man, at the moment 
when he pressed her arm. 


XI. 


AnaTét KurAcin was living in Moscow because his 
father had sent him away from St. Petersburg, where he 
had been spending more than twenty thousand a year in 
money, besides making very large debts, which the cred- 
itors tried to collect from his father. The father an- 
nounced to his son that he would pay one-half of his 
debts for the last time, on condition that he should go to 
Moscow in the capacity of adjutant to the commander- 
in-chief, which office he had obtained for him, and would 
try there, at last, to make a good match. He pointed out 
to him Princess Marya and Julie Kardgin. 

Anat6él accepted the conditions and went to Moscow, 
where he stopped in Pierre’s house. Pierre at first re- 
ceived him reluctantly, but later he became accustomed 
to him; he occasionally went with him to carousals, and 
under the pretext of a loan gave him money. 

Anat6l, as Shinshin had justly remarked about him, 
had been driving all the Moscow ladies insane, ever since 
his arrival, especially because he neglected them and ap- 
parently preferred to them gipsies and French actresses, 
with the chief of which, Mlle. Georges, he was said to be 
on intimate relations. He did not omit a single carousal 
at Danilov’s and at the other merrymakers of Moscow, 
drinking there whole nights at a time and beating all 
the others in these drinking contests, and went to all the 
evening entertainments and balls of the high life. There 
were rumours about several intrigues of his with Moscow 
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he did not cultivate the acquaintance of young ladies, 
especially of rich heiresses, who were nearly all of them 
homely, especially because Anatél had been married two 
years before, which was a fact that none but his most 
intimate friends knew. Two years before, while his regi- 
ment was stationed in Poland, a poor Polish landed 
proprietor had compelled Anatél to marry his daughter. 

Anatél very soon abandoned his wife, and, for the 
money which he agreed to send to his father-in-law, he 
retained the right to pass for a bachelor. 

Anaté6l was always satisfied with his situation, with 
himself, and with others. He was instinctively con- 
vinced with his whole being that he could not live other- 
wise than he was living, and that he would never in all 
his life do anything bad. He was unable to consider how 
his acts would affect others, or what might result from 
this or that act. He was convinced that, as a duck was 
created in such a way that it must always live in the 
water, so he had been created by God in such a way as 
to spend thirty thousand a year and occupy a very high 
position in society. He believed this so firmly that others, 
looking at him, were also convinced of it and dic not re- 
fuse him that high position in society, nor the money, 
which he borrowed from all who crossed his path, without 
ever troubling himself about paying his debts. 

He was not a gambler, at least he never hankered for 
& winning game. He was not vain. It did not make the 
least difference to him what people thought of him. Still 
less could he be accused of ambition. He several times 
annoyed his father by ruining his career, and made light 
of all honours. He was not stingy, and never refused 
anything to those who asked him fora thing. There were 
two things he was addicted to, and those were merriment 
and women, and as, according to his view, there was 
nothing ignoble in these tastes of his, and as he was in- 
capable of reflecting on what happened to others from the 
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gratification of his tastes, he in his soul regarded himself 
as an irreproachable man, heartily despised rascals and 
bad people, and with a calm conscience carried his head 
high. 

The carousers, these male Magdalens, have a secret 
consciousness of their innocence, which is not unlike that 
maintained by the female Magdalens, and which is based 
on the same hope of forgiveness. “She will be forgiven 
because she has loved so much, and he will be forgiven 
because he has amused himself so much!” 

Délokhov, who during that year had again appeared i in 
Moscow after his exile and Persian adventures, and who 
led the luxurious life of a gambler and a carouser, became 
very intimate with his old St. Petersburg comrade, 
Kurdgin, and made use of him for his purposes. 

Anatél sincerely loved Délokhov for his intellect and 
for his daring. Dédlokhov, who needed the name, the dis- 
tinction, and the connections of Anaté] Kurdgin, in order 
co entice rich young men into his company of gamblers, 
gave his time to him, without letting him know what he 
needed him for. Outside of this calculation, for which 
he needed Anatdél, the very process of directing somebody 
else’s will was an enjoyment, a habit, and a necessity for 
Délokhov. 

Natdsha had produced a strong impression on Kurégin. 
At the supper which followed the theatrical performance, 
he, with the knowledge of a connoisseur, expatiated before 
Délokhov on the qualities of her arms, shoulders, feet, 
and hair, and declared to him his intention of paying her 
assiduous attention. Anatdé] was not able to see or com- 
prehend, as he never did, what would be the result of his 
act. 

*She is fine, my friend, but not for us,” Délokhov said 
to him. | 

“TI will tell my sister to invite her to dinner,” said 
Anatél “Eh?” 
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“You had better wait until she gets married —” 

“ You know,” said Anatdél, “j'adore les petites filles: and 
this will soon be lost.” 

“You were caught once on a petite fille,” said Délokhov, 
who knew of his marriage. “ Look out!” 

“But I can’t get caught twice on it? Eh?” said 
Anatél, with a good-natured smile. 


XIL 


On the day following the theatre the Rostdévs did not 
go out calling, and nobody called on them. Marya Dmif- 
trievna had some secret conversations with Count Rostév, 
so that Natasha could not hear them. Natdsha divined 
that they were talking about the old prince, and that they 
were planning something, and this made her restless and 
offended her. She expected Prince Andréy at any mo- 
ment, and on that day sent the janitor twice to the 
Vzdvizhenka to find out whether he had arrived. She 
was now more oppressed than during the first days of her 
arrival To her impatience and pining for him there were 
now added the unpleasant recollection of her meeting 
with Princess Marya and with the old prince, and that 
terror and uneasiness, the cause of which she did not 
koow. It seemed to her that he would never come, or 
that something would happen to her before he came. She 
could not, as she had been in the habit of doing, think 
calmly and persistently of him, when she was all alone. 
The moment she began to think of him, there immediately 
mingled with his memory the recollection about the old 
prince, about Princess Marya, about the last performance, 
and about Kurdgin. The question again presented itself 
to her, whether she was not guilty, and whether her 
fidelity to Prince Andréy had not been impaired, and again 
she caught herself recalling, down to their minutest de- 
tails, every word, every gesture, every shade of the play 
of features on the face of that man who had been able to 
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To the thinking of the people of the house, Natdsha looked 
more animated than usual, but she was far from being so 
calm and happy as before. 

On Sunday morning Marya Dmitrievna invited her 
guests to mass in her parish church of the Ascension in 
the Mogiltsi. 

“T do not like these new-fashioned churches,” she said, 
apparently priding herself on her liberalism. “God is the 
same everywhere. We have a fine pope; he serves beau- 
tifully and nobly, and so does the deacon. What holiness 
is there in having them give concerts in the choir? I do 
not like it, — it is not devotion.” 

Marya Dmitrievna was fond of the Sundays, and knew 
how to celebrate them. Her house was always washed 
and cleaned on Saturday; the servants and she herself 
did not work on Sunday, but, dressing themselves in gala 
attire, all went to the mass. Courses were added to the 
dinner, and the servants received védka and a roast goose 
or pig. But in nothing was the holiday so perceptible as 
in the broad, stern face of Marya Dmitrievna, who on 
that day assumed an unchangeable expression of solem- 
nity. 

When coffee had been served after mass, in the draw- 
ing-room, where the slips had been removed from all the 
furniture, a lackey announced to Marya Dmitrievna that 
the carriage was ready, and she, wearing her gala shawl, 
in which she made visits, rose with a stern look and 
announced that she was going to Prince Nikolay Andrée- 
vich Bolkénski, to have a talk with him in regard to 
Natasha. : 

After Marya Dmitrievna’s departure, a modiste from 
Madame Chalmé came to see Natdsha, and Natasha, closing 
the door of the room adjoining the drawing-room, and glad 
to have a diversion, busied herself with trying on the new 
garments. Just as she had put on a basted, sleeveless 
bodice, and was turning back her head in order to see how 
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the back fitted, she heard in the drawing-room the ani- 
mated voices of her father and another, a woman’s voice, 
which made her blush. It was Héléne’s voice. Natdsha 
had not yet taken off the bodice, when the door was opened, 
and in came Countess Bezikhi, wearing a dark olive velvet 
gown, with a high collar, and beaming with a good-natured 
and kindly smile. 

«Ah, ma déliceeuse!” she said to blushing Natasha. 
“Charmante! No, my dear count, this is abominable,” 
she said to Ilya4 Andréevich, who had followed her into 
the room, “to be in Moscow and not to go out calling. 
No, I will not desist! This evening Mlle. Georges is 
going to declaim in my house, and there will be a few 
guests, and if you will not bring your beauties, who are 
more beautiful than Mlle. Georges, I will not know you. 
My husband is away: he has gone to Tver, or else I 
should send him after you. Be sure to come, by all means, 
at nine o’clock.” 

She nodded to the modiste, whom she knew, and who 
made a respectful bow, and seated herself on a chair near 
the mirror, picturesquely scattering the folds of her velvet 
gown. She never stopped chatting good-naturedly and 
merrily, going all the time into ecstasies over Nataésha’s 
beauty. She examined her gowns and praised them, and 
she also spoke highly of her new gown en gaze métallique 
which she had received from Paris, and advised Natdsha 
to get one like it. 

“ However, any gown will be becoming to you, my 
charming girl,” she said. 

A smile of joy never left Natdsha’s face. She felt her- 
self happy, and blossomed out under the praises of this 
sweet Countess Bezukhi, who before had appeared to her 
such a sinful and important lady, and who now was so 
good to her. Natdsha felt happy, and was almost in love 
with such a beautiful and good-natured woman. Héléne, 
on her side, took sincere delight in Natasha and wanted 
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to give her a good time. Anatdél had asked her to bring 
Natasha and him together, and so she had come to see 
the Rostévs. She was pleased with the idea of bringing 
her brother together with Natasha. 

Although she at one time had been annoyed at Natdsha 
for having alienated Boris from her in St. Petersburg, she 
did not even think of it now, and with her whole soul, in 
her own way, wished Natasha good. As she was about to 
leave, she called her protégée to one side. 

« My brother dined with me yesterday ; we almost died 
with laughter, —for he did not eat anything and kept 
sighing for you, my charming maid. JJ est fou, mais fou 
amourewx de vous, ma chére.” 

Natasha blushed purple, as she heard these words. 

“How she blushes, how she blushes, ma délicieuse !” 
said Héléne. “Come by all means! Sv vous aimez 
gquelgwun, ma délicieuse, ce nest pas une raison pour se 
cloitrer. St méme vous étes promise, je suis sure que votre 
promis aura désire que vous allwz dans le monde en son 
absence plutdt que de perir Cennut.” 

“Kvidently she knows that I am a fiancée; evidently 
she and her husband, Pierre, that just Pierre,’ thought 
Natasha, “have spoken and laughed of it. Consequently 
it is all right.” And again, under the influence of Hélene, 
that which formerly had seemed terrible now appeared 
simple and natural. “ And she, such a grande dame, such 
a dear woman, evidently loves me with all her heart — 
Why should I not amuse myself?” thought Natasha, 
looking at Héléne with surprised, widely open eyes. 

At dinner-time Marya Dmmitrievna returned ; she looked 
serious and taciturn, having evidently been defeated by 
the old prince. She was still too agitated from the con- 
flict which had taken place to be able calmly to tell what 
had happened. To the count’s question she replied that 
everything was well, and that she would tell him the next 
day about it. Upon hearing of the visit of Countess 
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Bezikhi and of her having invited Natdésha, Marya 
Dmitrievna said: 

“TI do not like to have anything to do with Countess 
Bezukhi, and I advise you to keep away; but since you 
have already promised her, go and have a good time,” she 
added, turning to Natasha. 


XVI 


Count InyA ANDREEVICH took his girls to Countess 
Bezukhi. There were quite a number of people at her 
soirée, and nearly all were strangers to Natdsha. Count 
Ilyé Andréevich noticed with displeasure that all the 
company consisted of men and women who were known 
for their dissoluteness. There were there also a few 
Frenchmen, among them Métivier, who, ever since the 
arrival of Héléne, had been an intimate of her house. 
Count Ily4 Andréevich decided not to sit down playing 
cards, not to leave his girls, and to go as soon as the 
declamation of Mlle. Georges was over. 

Anatél had apparently been waiting at the door for the 
Rostévs. Having exchanged greetings with the count, 
he went up to Natdsha and followed her. The moment 
Natasha saw him, the same pleasurable sensation of vanity 
at pleasing him, which she had experienced in the theatre, 
and of fear on account of the absence of all moral barriers 
between them, took possession of her. 

Héléne received Natdésha with open hands, and was 
loud in the praise of her beauty and toilet. Soon after 
their arrival, Mile. Georges left the room in order to change 
her attire. Chairs were being placed in the drawing-room, 
and people began to sit down. Anatél moved a chair up 
for Natdsha and was on the point of sitting down by her 
side; but the count, who did not take his eyes off her, 
sat down by her side. Anaté6l sat down behind her. 

Mlle. Georges, with fat, dimpled, bare arms, wearing a 
red shawl which was thrown over her shoulders, walked 
out through the aisle left open for her, and stood up in an 
unnatural pose. There was heard a whisper of transport. 
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Mlle. Georges sternly and morosely surveyed her au- 
dience and began to recite French verses, which treated 
of the criminal love of a mother for her son. She now 
raised her voice and now spoke in a whisper, triumphantly 
raising her head; occasionally she stopped, with a ré@/e in 
her throat and rolling ber eyes. 

“« Adorable, divin, délicieuc !” was heard on all sides. 

Natasha looked at fat MUe. Georges, but did not hear 
anything, and did not see or comprehend what was going 
on before her; she only felt herself completely and irre- 
trievably lost in this strange, senseless world, which was 
go remote from her former world, in that world where it 
was impossible to know what was good, what bad, what 
sensible, and what senseless. Anatél sat behind her, and 
she, conscious of his proximity, was waiting for something 
to happen. 

After the first monologue the whole company rose and 
surrounded Mile. Georges to express their delight. 

“How beautiful she. is!” Natasha said to her father, 
who rose with the rest and was making his way through 
the throng toward the actress. 

“TI do not find her so, as I look at you,” said Anatdl, 
who was following Natasha. He said this at a time when 
no one else could hear it. “ You are charming— From 
the moment when I first saw you, I did not quit —” 

“Come, come, Natasha,” said the count, coming back 
after his daughter. “ How beautiful she is!” 

Without saying a word, Natdsha walked over to her 
father and looked at him with surprised and interrogative 
eyes. 

After having recited a few pieces, Mlle. Georges left, 
and Countess Beaikhi asked her guests to the parlour. 

The count wanted to leave, but Héléne begged him not 
to spoil her improvised ball. The Rostévs remained. 
Anatél engaged Natasha for a waltz, and during the dance 
ne, pressing her waist and hand, told her that she was 
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* ravissante” and that he loved her. During the écossaise, 
which she again danced with Kurdgin, Anatél, being all 
alone with her, did not say anything, but only looked at 
her. Natdsha was in doubt whether it was not in a dream 
that he had told her those things during the waltz. At 
the end of the first figure he again pressed her hand. 
Natasha raised her frightened eyes at him; but there was 
such a self-confident and tender expression in his kindly 
glance and smile that, looking at him, she was unable to 
tell him that which she ought to have told him. She 
lowered her eyes. 

“Do not tell me such things, — Iam engaged and love 
another —-” she spoke rapidly. She looked at him. 

Anatél was not embarrassed by what she had told him. 

“Don’t tell me about that! What do I care about it?” 
he said. “1 tell you that I am insanely in love with you. 
Is it my fault that you are entrancing ? We must begin.” 

Natasha, animated and agitated, looked about her with 
wide-open, frightened eyes, and looked more cheerful than 
ever. She comprehended hardly a thing of what was 
taking place on that evening. They danced an écossaise 
and a “ grandfather,” and her father asked her to go home, 
but she begged him to let her stay. Wherever she was, 
with whomsoever she spoke, she was conscious of his 
glance upon her. Then she remembered having asked 
her father’s permission to go to the cloak-room in order 
to adjust her dress; she remembered that Héléne came 
out after her, telling her, laughingly, about her brother’s 
love for her, and that in a small sofa-room she again met 
Anaté6l, when Héléne disappeared, and they were left 
alone, whereupon Anaté] took her hand and said, in a 
tender voice: 

“T cannot come to see you; but is it possible I shall 
never see you again? Jam senselessly in love with you. 
Shall it never be?” and, barring her way, he approached 
his face to hers. 
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The glistening, large eyes of that man were so close to 
hers that she saw nothing but these eyes. 

“Natalie?” his voice said, in an interrogative whisper, 
and somebody pressed her hand, painfully. “ Natalie?” 

“T understand nothing,— there is nothing for me to 
say,” her glance said. 

Burning lips were pressed upon hers, and at the same 
moment she felt herself again free, and in the room was 
heard the noise of steps and of Héléne’s rustling gown. 
Natasha looked back at Héléne, then, blushing and trem- 
bling, gazed at him with a frightened glance, and walked 
over to the door. 

“Un mot, un seul, au nom de Dieu!” said Anatdl. 

She stopped. She needed so much that word which 
would explain to her what had happened, and to which 
she would reply. 

“« Natale, un mot, un seul!” he repeated, apparently 
not knowing what to say, and he kept repeating it until 
Héléne came up. 

Héléne went with Natasha to the drawing-room. The 
Rostoévs left without staying for supper. 

Upon returning home, Natasha did not sleep the whole 
night: she was tormented by the undecided question whom 
she was loving, Anatdél or Prince Andréy. She loved Prince 
Andréy, — she remembered clearly how much she loved 
him. But she also loved Anatél, — there was no doubt 
about that. 

“ How could it have happened otherwise ?” she thought. 
“Tf after that I was able, at parting, to reply with a smile 
to his smile, if I could have admitted all that, then it 
must be that I have loved him from the start. Conse- 
quently he is good, noble, and beautiful, and it was 
impossible not to love him. What shall I do, since I 
love him and also love another?” she said to herself, 
finding no answer to these ternble questions. 


XIV. 


THE morning came with its cares and tribulations. All 
rose, stirred, began to talk. The modistes came again, 
and again Médrya Dmitrievna came out, and a lackey 
called to tea. Natdsha, with wide-open eyes, as though 
wishing to catch every glance which might be directed 
toward her, looked restlessly at everybody and tried to 
look as usual. 

After breakfast, Marya Dmitrievna (that was her best 
time), seating herself in her chair, called up Natasha and 
the old count. 

“ Well, my friends, I have now considered the whole 
matter, and here is my advice,” she began. “ Yesterday, 
as you know, I went to see Prince Nikoldy ; well, 1 had a 
talk with him— He took it into his head to shout; but 
it is hard to outdo me in shouting! I gave it to him!” 

«What did he say ?” asked the count. 

“What did he say? He was crazy, and did not want 
to listen. We have tormented the girl long enough,” 
said Mérya Dmitrievna. “It is my advice to settle your 
affairs here and go back to Otrddnoe — and wait there — ” 

“Qh, no!” cried Natasha. 

“T say you must go back,” said Mdrya Dmitrievna, 
“and there wait. When your fiancé comes back, there 
will be trouble; he will settle matters with the old man 
by himself, and then he will come to see you.” 

Ily& Andréevich approved of this proposition, seeing at 
once how reasonable it was. If the old prince should 
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Lysyya Gory ; if they were to be married against his will, 
that would have to happen at Otrddnoe and nowhere else. 

“ Quite true,” he said. “I am sorry that I went to see 
him and that I have brought her along,” said the old 
count. 

“No, why should you be sorry? Once here, you could 
not have done otherwise than pay him your respects. 
And if he does not want to, it is his affair,” said Marya 
Dmitrievna, looking for something in her reticule. “ Your 
trousseau is all ready, so why should you stay here any 
longer? I will send you such things as are not yet done. 
Though I hate to part from you, you had better go, and 
God be with you!” Having found in her reticule that 
which she had been looking for, she handed it to Natasha. 
It was a letter from Princess Marya. “ Here is a letter 
for you. How the poor girl suffers! Shei is afraid lest 
you should think that she does not love you.” 

“She does not love me,” said Natasha. 

“Nonsense! Do not say that!” shouted Marya 
Dmitrievna. 

“T will not believe a soul! JI know that she does not 
love me,” Natasha said, boldly, taking the letter, and in 
her face there was expressed dry, evil determination, 
which caused Marya Dmitrievna to look more steadily at 
her and to frown. 

“ My dear, don’t talk that way!” she said. “ What I 
say is sure. Write her an answer!” 

Natasha made no reply and went to her room to read 
Princess Marya’s letter. 

Princess Marya wrote that she was in despair on ac- 
count of the misunderstanding which they had had. 
Whatever the sentiments of her father might be, so Prin- 
cess Marya wrote, she asked Natasha to believe that she 
could not help loving the one her brother had chosen, her 
brother, for whom she was prepared to sacrifice every- 
thing. 
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« Still,” she wrote, “do not think that my father is ill- 
disposed toward you. He is an ailing old man, who has 
to be excused ; but he is good and magnanimous, and will 
love the one who will make his son happy.” 

Princess Marya proceeded to ask Natasha to appoint a 
time when she could see her. 

Having read the letter, Natdsha sat down at the writ- 
ing-table in order to write a reply. “Chére princesse,” 
she wrote rapidly and mechanically. What else could 
she write after what had happened the night before? 
« Yes, yes, all that has happened, and now everything is 
different,” she thought, sitting over the letter which she 
had commenced. “Must I refuse him? Must I? It is 
terrible!” And, in order not to think these terrible 
thoughts, she went to Sdnya, and began with her to study 
some designs. 

After dinner Natasha went to her room, and again took 
up Princess Marya’s letter. “Is all ended ?” she thought. 
«Has really all happened so quickly, and has it destroyed 
what has been?” She recalled with all her power her 
former love for Prince Andréy, and, at the same time, felt 
that she loved Kurdgin. She vividly imagined herself as 
the wife of Prince Andréy, represented to herself the fre- 
quently imagined picture of happiness with him, and, at 
the same time, heated with excitement, she thought of all 
the details of her meeting with Anaté] of the previous 
evening. 

“Why can it not be side by side?” she sometimes 
thought, in complete obfuscation. “Only then should I 
be entirely happy, but now I must choose, and yet I can- 
not be happy with only one of the two. It is equally 
impossible for me to tell Prince Andréy what has hap- 
pened, or to conceal it,” she thought. “With this one 
nothing has as yet been spoiled. But shall I for ever part 
from this happiness of love for Prince Andréy, by which 
T have lived so long?” 
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« Countess,” a maid, entering the room, whispered to 
her in a mysterious way, “a man has asked me to give 
this to you.” The girl handed her a letter. “Only for 
Christ’s sake — ” the girl continued to speak, while Naté- 
sha, without thought, mechanically broke the seal and 
read Anatél’s love-letter, from which she understood only 
that it was from him, from a man whom she loved. “ Yes, 
she loves, for how could otherwise that have happened 
which actually had happened ? How could a love-letter 
have been in her hands?” 

Natdsha held with trembling hands this impassioned 
love-letter which had been composed for Anaté] by Délo 
khov, and, reading it, she found in it echoes of that 
which she thought she herself felt. 

“With last night my fate has been decided: I must 
either be loved by you, or die. I have no other way,” 
began the letter. Then he wrote that he knew her par- 
ents would not let him, Anatél, have her, that there were 
for it secret reasons which he could reveal to her in person 
only, and that, if she loved him, she had only to say the 
word “ Yes!” and no human power would ever interfere 
with their bliss. Love conquers all. He would ravish 
her and would take her to the end of the universe. 

«Yes, yes, I love him!” thought Natdésha, reading his 
letter for the twentieth time, and trying to discover some 
especial, deep meaning in each word. 

During that evening Marya Duftrievna intended to go 
to the Arkhérovs, and invited the young ladies to go with 
her. Natasha remained at home, under the pretext of a 
headache. 


XV. 


Upon returning home late in the evening, Sénya entered 
Natdsha’s room, and, to her astonishment, found her 
undressed and asleep on the sofa. On the table near 
her, lay Anatdl’s letter. Sdénya took it up and began to 
read it. 

She read it and looked at sleeping Natdsha, trying to 
find in her face an explanation of what she was reading, 
but in vain. Her face was calm, gentle, and happy. 
Clasping her bosom, in order not to strangle, Sénya, pale 
and trembling from fear and agitation, sat down in a 
chair and burst out weeping. 

“How is it I did not see anything? How could it 
have gone so far? Is it possible she no longer loves 
Prince Andréy ? And how could she have allowed Kuréa- 
gin to go so far? He is a cheat and a rascal, so much is 
certain. What will become of Nicolas, of sweet, noble 
Nicolas, when he hears of this? So this is what her agi- 
tated, determined, and unnatural face of the other day, 
and yesterday, and to-day meant!” thought Sénya. “ But 
it is impossible that she should love him! No doubt she 
did not know from whom it was when she opened this 
letter. No doubt she is offended. She cannot do this!” 

Sénya wiped her tears and went up to Natdsha, again 
to look into her face. 

“ Natasha !” she said to her, in a very low voice. 

Natdésha awoke and noticed Sdénya. 

“ Qh, you have come back ?” 
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And with the determination and tenderness frequently 
displayed at moments of waking, she embraced her friend ; 
but, upon noticing the confusion in Sdénya’s face, her own 
expressed embarrassment and suspicion. 

«Sénya, have you read the letter?” she asked. 

« Yes,” Sénya said, softly. 

Natasha smiled a rapturous smile. 

“No, Sénya, I cannot conceal it any longer!” she said. 
“T cannot keep it from you. You know, we love each 
other! Sdénya, dear, he writes—— Sdénya—” 

Sénya looked into Natdsha’s eyes, as though she did 
not believe her ears. 

« And Bolkénski?” she said. 

«Oh, Sénya, if you could only know how happy I am!” 
said Natdsha. “You do not know what love is!” 

“ But, Natasha, is that other love all ended ?” 

Natasha looked at Sénya with her large, open eyes, as 
though she did not understand her question. 

“Do you refuse Prince Andréy ?” asked Sénya. 

“Oh, you do not understand a thing. Don’t speak 
such foolishness! Listen!” Natdsha said, with passing 
annoyance. 

“No, I cannot believe it,” repeated Sénya. “Ido not 
understand it. How could you have loved one man for a 
whole year, and then suddenly——- You have seen him 
but three times. Natdsha, I do not believe you,— you 
are only jesting. To forget so in three days, and so —” 

«Three days!” said Natasha. “It seems to me that I 
have loved him for one hundred years. It seems to me 
that I have never before loved a man so much. You can- 
not comprehend it. Sdénya, wait, sit down, here!” 

Natdsha embraced and kissed her. 

“T have been told that these things happen, and you 
have no doubt heard of it, but it is only now that I am 
experiencing this love. It is quite different from what it 
was before. The moment I saw him I felt that he was 
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my lord, and I his slave, and that I could not help loving 
him. What can I do? What can I do, Sénya?” said 
Natdsha, with a happy and frightened face. 

« But just think what you are doing,” said Sénya. “I 
cannot leave it this way. These secret letters— How 
could you have permitted it?” she said, in terror and dis- 
gust, which she could not conceal. 

“TI told you,” answered Natasha, “that I have no will. 
Can’t you understand me? I love him!” 

“T will not let it come to anything: I will tell about 
it,” Sénya cried, while her tears welled. 

“For God’s sake, what do you mean? If you tell it, 
you are my enemy,” said Natasha. “ You want my mis- 
fortune, — you want us to be separated —” 

Upon seeing this fear of Natasha, Sénya wept tears of 
shame and pity for her friend. 

“What has there been between you?” she asked. 
“ What did he tell you? Why does he not call at the 
house ?” 

Natasha made no reply to these questions. 

“For God’s sake, don’t tell anybody! Don’t torment 
me!” Natdsha implored her. “Remember that no one 
dare meddle with such matters. I have confided to 

ou— ” 

“But why these secrets? Why does he not call at the 
house ?” asked Sdénya. “ Why does he not ask for your 
hand in a straightforward manner? Prince Andréy has 
given you full liberty, if it comes to that; but I do not 
believe it. Natasha, have you thought what his secret 
causes may be ?” | 

Natasha looked with wondering eyes at Sédnya. Appar- 
ently the question presented itself to her for the first time, 
and she did not know what to say to it. 

“T do not know what the causes are, — but there must 
be some causes!” 


Sénya sighed and shook her head incredulously. 
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“Tf there were any causes —” she began. 

But Natdsha, divining her doubts, interrupted her in 
fright. 

«Sdénya, you must not doubt him, you must not! You 
understand ?” she cried. 

“ Does he love you?” 

“Does he love me?” Natdsha repeated the question, 
with a smile of compassion for the weak comprehension 
of her friend. “You have read the letter, and you have 
seen him !” 

“ But if he is a man without honour?” 

“He? A man without honour? If you only knew 
him!” said Natasha. 

“Tf he is an honourable man, he must either announce 
his intention, or he must stop seeing you; and if you will 
not do it, I will: I will tell papa,” Sénya said, with deter- 
mination. 

“T cannot live without him!” cried Natasha. 

“Natasha, I do not understand you. What are you 
talking about? Think of your father and of Nicolas.” 

“I do not want to know anybody, — I do not love any- 
body but him. How dare you say that he is a man with- 
out honour? Do you not know that I love him?” cried 
Natasha. “Sdénya, go away! I do not want to quarrel 
with you. Go away, for God’s sake: you see how I 
suffer,” angrily cried Natasha, in a voice of reserved irrita- 
tion and despair. 

Sénya burst out weeping and ran out of the room. 

Natasha went up to the table and, without thinking a 
moment, wrote to Princess Marya the answer which she 
had been unable to sketch the whole morning. In this 
letter she briefly wrote to Princess Marya that all their 
misunderstandings were ended, that, making use of the 
magnanimity of Prince Andréy, who before departing had 
given her full liberty, she asked her to forget everything 
and to forgive her if she had done her any wrong, but that 
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she could not be his wife. All this seemed so easy, so 
simple, and so clear to her at that moment. 


On Friday the Rostédvs were to leave for the country, 
and on Wednesday the count went with the buyer to his 
suburban estate. 

On the day of the count’s departure Sénya and Natasha 
were invited to dinner at the Kardagins, and Marya Dmi- 
trievna took them there. At this dinner Natdsha again 
met Anatdél, and Sénya noticed that Natdsha spoke to him 
so as not to be heard, and that during the dinner she was 
more agitated than ever. Upon returning home, Natasha 
was the first to begin the explanation, for which Sdénya 
had been waiting. 

“Now, Sdénya, you have been saying all kinds of fool- 
ish things about him,” Natdsha began, in the gentle voice 
in which children speak when they want to be praised. 
“We have had an explanation to-day.” 

“Well, what is it? What did he tell you? Na- 
tdsha, how glad I am that you are not angry with me. 
Tell me the truth, the whole truth! What did he tell 
you?” 

Natasha fell to musing. 

“Ah, Sénya, if you knew him as I know him! He 
said—- He asked me how I had promised Bolkénski. 
He was glad that I had it in my power to refuse.” 

Sénya heaved a sad sigh. 

“ But you have not refused Bolkénski,” she said. 

“Maybe I have! Maybe all is ended with Bolkénski. 
Why do you think so ill of me?” 

“I do not think anything; but I do not understand — ” 

“Wait, Sédnya, you will understand everything. You 
will see what kind of a man he is. You must not think 
ill of me, or of him. I do not think ill of anybody: I 
love everybody, and I pity everybody. But what shall 
IT do?” 
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Sénya did not yield to the gentle tone with which Na- 
tadsha turned to her. The softer and the more imploring 
Natdsha’s face became, the more severe and the more 
serious did Sdénya’s look. 

“ Natdsha, you asked me not to speak with you, and so 
I did not say anything; but now you yourself have be- 
gun. Natdsha, I do not trust him. Why this mystery ?” 

« Again, again!” Natasha interrupted her. 

“ Natasha, I am afraid for you.” 

« What is there to be afraid of ?” 

“JT am afraid that you will ruin yourself,” Sdénya said, 
with determination, herself frightened at what she said. 

Natasha’s face again expressed anger. 

“J will ruin myself; I will ruin myself as fast as I 
can. It is none of your business. It is I who will 
suffer from it, and not you. Leave me! Leave me! I 
hate you!” 

“ Natdsha!” Sonya exclaimed, in fnght. 

“ I hate you! I hate you! You are my enemy for 
ever.” 

Natdsha ran out of the room. 

Natasha did not speak again with Sénya and avoided 
her. With the same expression of agitated surprise and 
culpability, she kept walking from one room to another, 
taking up now one occupation, and now another, and 
immediately giving it up. 

Though it was hard on Sénya, she followed her com- 
panion everywhere, without taking her eyes off her. 

On the eve of the day when the count was to have re- 
turned, Sdénya noticed that Natasha was sitting all morn- 
ing at the window of the drawing-room, as though waiting 
for something, and that she made some kind of a sign to 
a military man who passed by in a carnage, and whom 
Sénya took to be Anatdél. 

Sénya began to watch her friend more carefully, and 
she noticed that Natdsha was during the dinner and later 
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in the afternoon in a strange, unnatural state (answering 
questions at haphazard, beginning and not finishing sen- 
tences, and laughing at everything). 

After tea Sénya saw a timid-looking chambermaid, who 
was waiting for her at Natdsha’s door. She allowed her 
to pass by and, listening at the door, she found out that a 
letter had been taken in. 

Suddenly it dawned upon Sdénya that Natasha had some 
desperate plan for the evening. Sonya knocked at her 
door. Natasha did not let her in. 7 

“She will elope with him!” thought Sénya. “She is 
capable of everything. To-day there has been something 
pitiful and determinate in her face. She wept as she bade 
uncle good-bye,” Sdénya thought. “Yes, that is it: she 
will run away with him, — but what shall Ido?” Sdénya 
recalled all the signs which proved conclusively that Na- 
tdsha had some terrible purpose in view. “The count is 
not here. What shall I do? Shall I write to Kurdgin, 
asking for an explanation from him? Shall I write to 
Pierre, as Prince Andréy asked us to do in case of mis- 
fortune? But, maybe, she has already refused Bolkénski, 
as she says she has done.” (Natasha had on the previous 
day sent the letter to Princess Marya.) “Uncle is not 
at home!” It seemed terrible to Sdnya to tell to Marya 
Dmitrievna, who had such implicit faith in Natdsha. 
“Some way or other,’ thought Sdnya, standing in the 
dark corridor, “ now or never has come the time to prove 
that I remember the benefactions of the family and that 
I love Nicolas. No, if I have to stay awake three nights, 
I will not leave this corridor, and by force I will prevent 
her going, and will not allow disgrace to come on their 
family,” she thought. 


XVI. 


ANATOL had of late moved to Délokhov’s quarters. 
The plan of Natdsha’s rape had been thought out and pre- 
pared by Délokhov several days before, and on the day 
when Sénya, listening at Natdsha’s door, had made up her 
mind that she would watch over her, the plan was to be 
carried into effect. Natasha had promised to come out at 
ten o’clock by the back porch, in order to meet Kurégin. 
Kurdgin was to put her in a tréyka which was ready wait- 
ing and to take her sixty miles away, to the village of 
Kadmenka, where an unfrocked pope was to marry them. 
In Kdémenka there was waiting for them a wagon, which 
was to take them out to the Warsaw highway, where a 
post-chaise was to take them abroad. 

Anatél had a passport, and a travelling permit, and ten 
thousand roubles in money, which he had procured with 
Délokhov’s aid. 

Two witnesses, Khvéstikov, an ex-scribe of the court, 
whom Délokhov employed in his gambling transactions, 
and Makédrin, an ex-hussar, a good-natured and weak man, 
who had an unlimited love for Kurdgin, were sitting in 
the first room, drinking tea. 

In Délokhov’s large cabinet, which was adorned from 
the ceiling to the floor with Persian rugs, bearskins, and 
weapons, Délokhov, in travelling coat and boots, was sitting 
before an open bureau, on which lay an abacus and pack- 
ages of money. Anatél, in an unbuttoned uniform, was 
walking from the room where the two witnesses were 
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lackey and others were packing the last things for him. 
Délokhov counted his money, and made some notes. 

“ Well,” he said, “ Khvdstikov has to get two thousand.” 

“ All right, give him that amount!” said Anatél. 

“ Makérka ” (thus they nicknamed Makérin) “ will go 
unselfishly through fire and water for your sake. This is 
all there is to the account,” said Délokhov, showing him 
the note. “Is it correct?” 

“ Yes, of course, yes,” said Anatdél, who evidently was 
not listening to Délokhov, and who was looking in front 
of him with a smile which never left his face. 

Délokhov shut the bureau drawer with a slam and 
turned to Anatdél with a sarcastic smile. “Do you know 
what I advise you? Give it up, — there is time yet,” he 
said. 

“Fool!” said Anatél. “Stop talking nonsense. If you 
knew — The devil knows what it is!” 

« Truly, give it up!” said Délokhov. “Iam telling you 
what is right. What you have undertaken is not a joke.” 

“ Are you going to tease me again and again? Go to 
the devil! Eh?” Anatél said, frowning. “Really, I do 
not feel like listening to your stupid jokes.” 

He left the room. 

Délokhov smiled disdainfully and condescendingly, 
when Anatol had left. 

“Wait,” he cried through the door to AnatélL “Iam 
not jesting. Iam telling you what is right. Come here!” 

Anatél again entered the room, and, trying to concen- 
trate his attention, he looked at Délokhov, apparently 
submitting to him involuntarily. 

«Listen to me: I am talking to you for the last time. 
Why should I be jesting with you? Did I interfere with 
your plans? Who has arranged everything for you? 
Who found you a pope? Who took out a passport? 
Who procured the money? I did it all” 
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« Well, I am grateful to you for it. Do you think I 
am not?” 

Anatél sighed and embraced Délokhov. 

“TI have. helped you. But still, I must tell you the 
truth: it is a dangerous business and, if you come to 
consider it, a stupid business. Grant that you take her 
away. Do you suppose that will be left unpunished ? 
It will be found out that you are married already. You 
will be subject to criminal prosecution.” 

« Oh, foolishness, foolishness!” Anatdél, frowning, said 
once more. “I have explained the whole matter to you. 
Eh?” And, with that peculiar bias for personal ratio- 
cinations, which dull people possess, Anatél repeated the 
reflection which he had told Délokhov a hundred times 
before. “TI have told you that it is my firm will: if this 
marriage is void,” he said, bending down one finger, “then 
J am not responsible; and if it is valid, then nobody will 
know anything abroad. How is this? Don’t talk to me, 
don’t talk to me!” 

“Truly, give it up! You will only tie your hands —” 

“Go to the devil!” said Anatél. Taking hold of his 
hair, he left the room ; but he returned immediately and 
sat down with his feet on a chair near Délokhov. “ The 
devil knows what this is! Eh? See how it beats!” 
He took Délokhov’s hand and put it to his heart. “Ah! 
quel pied, mon cher! Quel régard! Une déesse! 
Eh ?” 

Délokhov, smiling coldly and with a sparkle in his 
beautiful, impudent eyes, looked at him as though he 
weehee to have his fun with him. 

“When your money gives out, what then ?”’ 

“What then? Eh?” Anatdl repeated, with sincere 
perplexity at the thought of the future. “ What then ? 
I do not know-—- What is the use of talking such 
nonsense?” He looked at his watch. “It is time!” 

Anatél went to the back room. 
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“ How much longer will it take you? You are dread- 
fully slow!” he shouted to the servants. 

Délokhov put away the money and, calling a servant 
to give him something to eat and drink before starting on 
the journey, he went to the room where sat Khvéstikov 
and Makarin. 

Anatél lay in the cabinet on the sofa, leaning on his 
arm. He smiled while reflecting on something, and 
gently whispered something to himself with his handsome 
mouth. 

“ Go, eat something! Take a drink!” Délokhov shouted 
to him from the other room. 

“T do not want to!” replied Anatél, continuing to 
smile. 

“Go! Baldga has come.” 

Anatdél rose and went to the dining-room. Baléga was 
a well-known driver of tr6éykas, who had known Délokhov 
and Anatél for more than six years, and had driven 
tréykas for them. More than once, when Anatdél’s regi- 
ment was stationed in Tver, he in the evening had 
started with him from Tver, getting him by daybreak to 
Moscow, and on the next evening just as expeditiously 
had taken him back to Tver. More than once had he 
driven Délokhov away from pursuit ; more than once had 
he taken them out over the city with gipsies and “little 
ladies,” as he called them. More than once had he, 
working for them, crushed people and carriages in Mos- 
cow, and always his masters, as he called them, saved 
him from prosecution, He had killed more than one 
horse in their service. He had often been beaten by them, 
and often they had filled him up with champagne and 
Madeira, which he was fond of, and he knew more than 
one exploit of theirs which would have sent an ordinary 
man to Siberia. During their carousals they frequently 
called Baléga in and made him drink and dance with the 
gipsies, and more than once a thousand roubles had 
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passed through his hands. In serving them, he twenty 
times a year risked his life and his hide, and in working 
for them he had worn out more horses than they had paid 
him for. But he loved them; he loved that reckless 
driving at eighteen versts an hour; he loved to tip over 
a cab and crush a passer-by in Moscow and to dart past 
at full speed through the streets. He loved to hear be- 
hind him that savage shout of drunken voices, “ Faster ! 
Faster!” when it was not possible to go faster than he 
did ; he loved to give a peasant a painful whack over his 
back, though even without it he was frightened and more 
dead than alive in trying to get out of the way. “They 
are real gentlemen!” he thought of them. 

Anatél and Dédlokhov, too, loved Baldga for his masterly 
driving, and because he was fond of what they themselves 
liked. With others Baldga haggled, asking as much as 
twenty-five roubles for a two hours’ ride, and with others 
he rarely went himself, but only sent some of his fine 
fellows. With his “ masters,’ as he called them, he 
always drove himself and never asked anything for his 
work. But learning from their valets when they had 
money, he came once every few months, early in the 
morning, when he was still sober, and, bowing low, he 
asked them to get him out of trouble. The masters told 
him to sit down. 

« Save me, dear sir Fédor Ivadnych,” or “ your Serenity,” 
he would say. “Iam without horses, so let me have as 
much as you can so I can go to the fair to buy some.” 

And Anatél and Délokhov, being flush, gave him a 
thousand or two thousand roubles. | 

Baldga was light-complexioned, with a red face and an 
especially red, stout neck, a thick-set, snub-nosed peasant 
of about twenty-seven years of age, with small, sparkling 
eyes and a small beard. He wore a thin blue caftan with 
silk lining, which he wore over a short fur coat. 

He made the sign of the cross toward the front corner 
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and walked over to Délokhov, extending his small tanned 
hand. 

“My respect to Fédor Ivénych !” he said, bowing. 

“Good evening, friend. Here he is!” 

“Good evening, your Serenity,” he said to Anatél, who 
had just entered, extending his hand to him also. 

“T tell you, Baldga,” said Anatél, putting his hands on 
his shoulders, “do you love me, or not? Eh? Do me 
now a great favour— What horses have you brought 
with you? Eh?” 

“As your messenger has ordered it, —I have brought 
your savage ones,” said Baléga. 

“Listen, Baléga! Kill your whole tréyka, but you 
must get me there in three hours. Eh?” 

“Tf I kill them, how shall we get there?” said Balaga, 
winking. 

“TY will smash your mug, if you jest,” Anatél suddenly 
shouted, rolling his eyes. 

“Why should I jest?” the driver said, laughing. “ You 
don’t suppose I will be easy on the horses when I have 
to serve my masters! We will drive as fast as the horses 
can travel!” 

“Ah!” said Anatél “Sit down!” 

«Why don’t you sit down ?” said Délokhov. 

“T can stand, Fédor Ivaénych.” 

“Don’t talk nonsense, and sit down! Here, drink!” 
said Anatél, who had filled a large glass of Madeira for 
him. 

The driver’s eyes sparkled at the sight of the wine. At 
first he refused it for politeness’ sake, then he drank it 
and wiped his lips with a silk handkerchief which lay 
inside his cap. 

“ Well, when are we to start, your Serenity ?” 

«At once—” Anatél looked at his watch. “This very 
minute. Remember, Baldga! Eh? Will you make it?” 

“Tf the start is all right, there is no reason why we 
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can’t get there,” said Baldga. “I have taken you to Tver 
in seven hours. Your Serenity probably remembers it!” 

“Do you know, I once was coming from Tver for 
Christmas,” said Anatél, with a reminiscent smile, turning 
to Makarin, who was humbly gazing at Kurdgin, “ would 
you believe it, Makarka, we flew so that I could hardly 
breathe. We drove into a procession of wagons and 
leaped over two of them. Eh?” 

“Those were fine horses!” Baliga continued the story. 
“T then hitched young side horses with the sorrel centre 
horse,” he addressed Ddélokhov, “and would you believe it, 
Fédor Ivanych, the beasts ran sixty versts; I could not 
hold the reins, wy hands were so stiff from the frost. I 
threw down the lines and asked his Serenity to take them, 
and myself rolled down into the sleigh. There was 
no need of dmving them: it was really hard to check 
them. The devils brought us to Moscow in three hours. 
Only the left horse died.” 


XVII. 


AnaTOt left the room and a few minutes later returned 
in a fur coat girded with a silver belt, and in a sable cap 
which was dashingly poised on his head and which was 
very becoming to his handsome face. He looked at him- 
self in the mirror and, striking the same attitude before 
Délokhov, he took up a glass of wine. 

“Well, Fédya, farewell! Thank you for everything, — 
farewell!” said Anatél. “ Well, friends and compan- 
ions” ——he thought for a moment—*“of my youth — 
farewell!” he turned to Makdrin and the others. 

Although all were going to travel with him, Anatél 
evidently wanted to make something pathetic and solemn 
out of his address to his companions. He spoke ina slow, 
loud voice, and, thrusting forward his chest, kept swinging 
one of his legs. 

“ All of you take your glasses! You, too, Bal4ga. Well, 
companions, friends of my youth, we have caroused, and 
lived, and caroused. Eh? When shall we see each other 
again? J am going abroad. We have passed pleasant 
times, now farewell, boys! To your healths! Hurrah!” 
he said, drinking his glass and smashing it against the 
ground. 

“ Farewell,” said Baléga, also emptying his glass and 
wiping his lips with his handkerchief. 

Makérin, with tears in his eyes, embraced AnatéL 

“QO prince, how it pains me to part with you!” he 
muttered. 
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“Let us start!” cried Anatdl. 

Baldga was on the point of leaving the room. 

“No, wait!” said Anatél. “Shutthe door! Sit down! 
Like this!” 

The door was shut and all sat down. 

“ Now, march, boys!” Anatol said, getting up. 

Lackey Joseph handed Anatél his sabretasche and 
sabre, and all went out into the antechamber. 

“ Where is the fur coat?” said Dédlokhov. “Oh, Igné- 
tka! Goto Matréna Matvyéevna, and ask for a fur coat, a 
sable cloak. I know what is to be done when you elope,” 
said Dé6élokhov, winking. “She will jump out of the 
house more dead than alive and having nothing over her. 
The least delay you make, there will be tears and all 
about papa, and mamma, and ‘I am frozen!’ and back 
home again, — but you receive her in a fur coat and carry 
her to the sleigh.” 

The lackey brought a woman’s fox-fur cloak. 

“Stupid, I told you a sable cloak! Oh, Matréshka, a 
sable cloak!” he shouted in such a voice that it could be 
heard through all the rooms. 

A pretty, slender, pale gipsy woman, with sparkling 
black eyes and curly black hair with a bluish sheen, 
wearing a red shawl, came running out with a sable cloak 
on her arm. 

“Well, I do not begrudge it,” she said, apparently 
intimidated by her master and really sorry about her 
sable cloak. 

Délokhov took the cloak, without replying to her, 
threw it over Matréshka, and wrapped her up in it. 

“Like this,” said Délokhov. “And then like this,” 
he said, raising the collar about her head so as to leave a 
small opening in front of her face. “Then like this, — do 
you see?” and he moved Anatél’s head up to the opening 
left by the collar, from which could be seen Matréshka’s 
beaming smile. 
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“ Good-bye, Matréshka,” said Anatdl, kissing her. “My 
carousals are at an end here! Give my regards to Stéshka. 
Good-bye! Good-bye, Matréshka! Wish me good luck!” 

“ May God grant you much happiness,” said Matréshka, 
in her gipsy brogue. 

At the porch stood two tréykas, which were held by 
two sturdy drivers. Baldéga sat down in the front tréyka 
and, raising high his elbows, he began to straighten out 
the reins. Anatédl and Dédlokhov entered his sleigh. 
Makdrin, Khvéstikov and a lackey sat down in the other 
tréyka. 

« Are you ready ?” asked Baldga. 

“Let her go!” he shouted, winding the reins around his 
hands, and the tréyka flew down the Nikitski Boulevard. 

“Whoa! Come now! Whoa!” were heard the shouts 
of Bald4ga and the sturdy fellow who was sitting on the 
box. On the Arbét Square the trédyka caught in a car-, 
riage, something crackled, a shout was heard, but the 
tréyka flew down the Arbat. 

After driving two blocks down the Podnovinski Boule- 
vard, Baldéga began to check his horses and, turning back, 
stopped them at the cross street of the Old Mews. 

The sturdy fellow leaped down to hold the horses by 
their bridles, while Anatél and Délokhov walked down 
the sidewalk. As they reached a gate, Délokhov whis- 
tled. There was a reply, and immediately afterward a 
maid ran out. 

“Go in toward the door, or else you will be seen. She 
will come out at once,” she said. 

Délokhov remained at the door. Anaté] entered the 
yard after the maid, turned around a corner, and ran up a 
porch. 

Gavrilo, the enormous footman of Mdrya Dmitrievna, 
met Anatdél. 

“ Please come to the lady!” the footman said in a bass 
voice, barring his way. 
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“To what lady? And who are you?” Anatél asked, 
in a breathless whisper. 

“If you please, I am told to take you there!” 

_  Kurégin, back!” shouted Délokhov. “Treason! 
Back !” 

Délokhov fought at the gate, where he had stopped, 
with the janitor, who was trying to lock the gate after 
him. Délokhov with his last effort pushed the janitor 
aside and, grasping the hand of Anat6él, who came running 
out, pulled him out beyond the gate, and ran back with 
him to the tréyka. 


XVIIL 


MArya Dftrievna, finding tearful Sénya in the cor- 
ridor, made her confess everything. Intercepting Naté- 
sha’s note and reading it, Marya Dmfitrievna with the 
note in her hand went in to see Natasha. 

«Shameless girl! Disgraceful girl!” she said to her. 
“TI do not want to hear a word !” 

Pushing aside Natdsha, who stood with wondering, but 
dry eyes, she locked the door, and, ordering the janitor to 
let in the men, who were to come in the evening, but not 
to let them out again, and telling the footman to bring 
these men into her presence, she sat down in the drawing- 
room to wait for the ravishers. 

When Gavrilo came to report to Marya Dmitrievna 
that the men had run away, she rose with a frown and, 
folding her hands behind her back, walked up and down 
in the room and considered what was to be done. At 
midnight she felt for the key in her pocket and went to 
Natdsha’s room. Sdénya was sitting in the corridor and 
sobbing. 

“Mérya Dmitrievna, let me go in and see her, for 
God’s sake!” she said. 

Marya Dmftrievna made no reply to her, but opened 
the door and entered. 

“Tt is bad, it is base— In my house—  Disgraceful 
girl! I am only sorry for your father!” thought Marya 
Dmitrievna, trying to quench her anger. ‘“ However hard 
it may be, I will make every one keep quiet about it, and 


I will keep it secret from the count.” 
6138 
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Médrya Dmftrievna entered the room with determined 
steps. Natdsha was lying on the sofa, with her hands on 
her head, and did not stir. She was lying in the same 
position in which Marya Dmftrievna had left her. 

“Nice, very nice!” said Médrya Dmitrievna. “To 
appoint a meeting for your lovers in my house! You 
need not pretend! Listen to what I have to say to you!” 
Marya Dmftrievna touched her hand. “Listen to what I 
have to tell you! You have disgraced yourself like the 
lowest kind of a girl. I should know what to do with 
you, but I am sorry for your father. I will conceal it.” 

Natdsha did not change her position, but her whole 
body began to be convulsed with voiceless sobs, which 
choked her. Méarya Dmitrievna looked back at Sénya 
and sat down on the sofa near Natasha. 

“It is lucky for him that he has escaped from me; but 
I will find him,” she said, in her coarse voice. “Do you 
hear what I am saying ?” 

She put her hand under Natdsha’s face, and turned her 
toward her. Mdarya Dmitrievna and Sénya were surprised 
when they saw Natdsha’s face. Her eyes sparkled and 
were dry, her lips were compressed; her cheeks were 
fallen in. 

« Leave — me — what do I care — I will — die — ” she 
said, tearing herself away from Marya Dmitrievna with an 
expression of anger, and returning to her old position. 

“ Natdsha!” said Mdrya Dmftrievna. “I wish you 
nothing but good. Lie as you please, I will not touch 
you, but listen! T[ will not say anything about your guilt. 
You know that yourself. To-morrow your father will be 
back, — what shall I tell him ?” 

Again Natdsha’s body was convulsed with sobs. 

“What will happen when he finds it out, and your 
brother, and your fiancé ?” 

“T have no fiancé, — I have refused him,” exclaimed 
Natdsha. 
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“Tt makes no difference,” continued Mérya Dmitrievna. 
“ When they find it out, do you suppose they will leave - 
it without consequences? If your father— 1 know him 
too well — calls him out to a duel, it will be nice, will it 
not? Eh?” 

“Qh, leave me alone! Why did you interfere? Why ? 
Why? Who asked you to?” cried Natdsha, raising her- 
self on the sofa and casting an angry glance at Marya 
Dmitrievna. 

“What did you expect ?” Marya Dmitrievna called out 
again, in excitement. “ You were not locked up in the 
house, were you? What prevented his coming to the 
house? Why should he carry you away like some gipsy 
woman? Do you suppose that, if he had taken you 
away, he could not have been found? Your father, or 
brother, or fiancé would find him. But he is a worthless 
man and a scoundrel, that is what he is!” 

“He is better than any of you,” exclaimed Natdsha, 
rising. “If you had not interfered— Ah, my God, what 
is this? Whatisit? Sdénya, why do you treat me this 
way? Go away!” 

And she burst out into sobs, with that despair with 
which people lament a sorrow of which they feel them- 
selves to be the cause. Marya Dmitrievna began to 
speak once more; but Natasha shouted : 

“Goaway! You hate and despise me!” and she again 
threw herself down on the sofa. 

Marya Dmitrievna continued for some time to admon- 
ish Natd&sha and to impress on her that all this must be 
concealed from the count, and that nobody would find 
out anything, if only Natdsha would promise to forget 
everything and to look as though nothing had happened. 
Natdsha made no reply. She did not even sob again, but 
she shook with a chill. Méarya Dmitrievna fixed the pillow 
for her, covered her with two coverlets, and herself went to 
bring her linden tea, but Natasha paid no attention to her. 
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“Let her sleep!” said Mérya Dmitrievna, as she left 
the room, thinking that she was asleep. But Nat&sha 
was not asleep: she gazed with wide-open, arrested eyes 
out of her pale face into the distance. That night Natdsha 
did not sleep, nor weep, nor speak with Sdénya, who got up 
several times and went to see her. 

On the following morning, at breakfast, Count Dy4é 
Andréevich returned from the suburban estate. He was 
very happy: the matter had been settled with the pur- 
chaser, and nothing now kept him in Moscow, so he could 
go back to the countess, for whom he was getting home- 
sick. Marya Dmitrievna met him and informed him that 
Natasha had become quite ill the day before, that a doctor 
had been sent for, and that now she was much better. 
Natasha did not leave her room on that morning. With 
compressed, cracked lps and dry, arrested eyes she sat at 
the window, looking restlessly at the passers-by in the 
street, and casting hurried glances at those who entered 
the room. She was apparently waiting for some news 
from him, or expecting him to come to see her or write 
her a letter. 

When the count entered her room, she turned restlessly 
around at the sound of masculine steps, and her face 
assumed the old cold and even evil expression. She did 
not even get up to meet him. | 

“What is the matter with you, my angel? Are you 
ill ?” asked the count. 

Natasha was silent. 

“Yes, I am ill,” she replied. 

To the uneasy questioning of the count why she looked 
so downcast and whether something had happened to her 
fiancé, she assured him that there was nothing the matter, 
and asked him not to worry. Méarya Dmitrievna confirmed 
Natdsha’s assurances to him that nothing had happened. 
The count, judging from the feigned illness, the disturbed 
condition of his daughter, the confused faces of Sénya and 
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Marya Duitrievna, saw plainly that something must have 
taken place during his absence. But it shocked him so 
much to think that anything disgraceful should have hap- 
pened to his favourite daughter, and he was so very fond 
of his cheerful calm that he avoided any further questions 
and tried to persuade himself that nothing had taken 
place, and he worried only because her indisposition de- 
layed the departure to the country. 


XIX. 


EVER since the arrival of his wife in Moscow, Pierre 
had been getting ready to leave, just so as not to be with 
her. Soon after the arrival of the Rostévs, the impression 
which Natasha produced on him urged him to hasten the 
execution of his plan. He went to Tver to see Osip Alek- 
syéevich’s widow, who had long ago promised to give him 
her husband’s papers. 

When Pierre returned to Moscow, he was handed a 
letter from Marya Dmitrievna, who called him to her 
house on an important matter which concerned Andréy 
Bolkénski and his fiancée. Pierre had been avoiding 
Natdsha. It seemed to him that he experienced a feeling 
for her which was stronger than what a married man 
should have toward the fiancée of his friend. And yet 
some kind of fate kept bringing them together. 

“What has happened? What do they want of me?” 
he thought, as he dressed himself, in order to call on 
Médrya Dmitrievna. “If Prince Andréy would only come 
at once and marry her!” thought Pierre, on his way to 
Marya Dmitrievna. 

On the Tver Boulevard somebody called him. 

«Pierre! How long have you been back?” a familiar 
voice exclaimed. Pierre raised his head. In a sleigh 
drawn by a span of two gray trotters, which sent the snow 
flying against the dashboard, there flashed by Anatél with 
his constant companion, Makdrin. Anatél was sitting 
straight, in the classical pose of army dandies, the lower 
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part of his head being wrapped in a beaver collar, and his 
head itself slightly inclined. His face was ruddy and 
fresh, his hat with the white panache was poised toward 
one side, displaying his curled and pomaded hair, which 
was bespattered with tiny snowflakes. 

“Truly he is a real sage!” thought Pierre. “He does 
not see a thing beyond the present moment of pleasure, 
nothing troubles him, and so he is always happy, satisfied, 
and calm. What would I not give to be like him!” 
Pierre thought, with envy. 

In the antechamber of Madame Akhras{mov the lackey, 
taking off Pierre’s fur coat, said that Marya Dmitrievna 
asked him to come to her sleeping-room. 

Upon opening the door of the parlour Pierre saw Na- 
tdsha, who was sitting at the window with a pale, thin, 
and angry face. She looked back at him, frowned, and 
left the room with an expression of cold reserve. 

“What has happened?” Pierre asked, as he entered 
Marya Dmitrievna’s sleeping-room. 

“Fine things,” replied Marya Dmitrievna. “I have 
lived fifty-eight years in this world, without seeing a dis- 
grace to equal this.” And, making Pierre promise that he 
would keep to himself everything he was going to hear, 
Marya Dmi{trievna informed him that Natasha had refused 
her fiancé without the knowledge of her parents, and that 
the cause of this refusal was Anaté] Kurdgin, into whose 
society she had been thrown by Pierre’s wife, and with 
whom she had intended to elope during the absence of her 
father, in order to get clandestinely married to him. 

Pierre raised his shoulders and opened wide his mouth, 
listening to what Marya Dmitrievna was telling him, and 
not believing his ears. For the fiancée of Prince Andréy, 
who was so loved by him, for that sweet Natdsha Rostév, 
to exchange Bolkénski for that fool of an Anatél, who 
was already married (Pierre knew the secret of his mar- 
riage), and so to fall in love with him as to be ready to 
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run away with him! Pierre could not understand it, and 
could not form a correct idea of it. 

The gentle impression produced on him by Natdsha, 
whom he had known since childhood, could not unite in 
his soul with the new concept of her baseness, stupidity, 
and cruelty. He recalled his wife. “They are all alike,” 
he said to himself, thinking that he was not the only one 
whose sad lot it was to be united to a base woman. Still, 
he was heartily sorry for Prince Andréy, sorry for his 
injured pride. And the more he felt sorry for his friend, 
the more he thought with contempt, and even disgust, of 
this Natdsha, who had just crossed the room with such 
an expression of cold disdain. He did not know that 
Natdsha’s soul was filled with despair, shame, humiliation, 
and that it was not her fault if her face expressed calm 
dignity and severity. 

“To get married!” Pierre exclaimed, in response to 
Mérya Dmitrievna’s words. “He could not marry her, 
he is married already.” 

“Jt is getting worse and worse!” said Maérya Dmitn- 
evna. “A fine lad! What a scoundrel! And she is 
waiting for him,— has been waiting for him these two 
days. You must tell her so, then she will, at least, stop 
waiting.” 

Having learned of Pierre the details of Anatél’s mar- 
riage, and having eased her anger by cursing him, Marya 
Dmitrievna informed him why she had sent for him: 
Marya Dmftrievna was afraid that the count or Bolkénski 
who might arrive any moment, would, upon learning of 
the matter, which she was trying to conceal, challenge 
Kurégin to a duel, and so she asked him to order his 
brother-in-law in her name to leave Moscow, and never 
to show himself to her. Pierre promised that he would 
carry out her wish, only now comprehending the danger 
which was threatening the old count and Nikoldéy and 
Prince Andréy. Having briefly and clearly given him her 
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instructions, she allowed him to pass to the drawing- 
room. 

“ Remember, the count knows nothing!” she said to 
him. “And I will go and tell her that she has nothing 
to wait for. Stay to dinner if you want to,” Marya 
Dmitrievna called out to Pierre. 

Pierre met the old count. He was confused and dis- 
turbed. Natasha had told him that morning that she had 
refused Bolkénski. 

“There is trouble, mon cher,” he said to Pierre. “There 
is trouble with these girls, if their mothers are not with 
them: I am so sorry I came. I will be frank with you. 
She has refused her fiancé, without asking anybody’s 
advice. I cannot say I was very happy about the forth- 
coming marriage. It is true, he is a good man, but there 
would be no happiness against his father’s will, and 
Natdsha will not be left without a husband. But still, 
it has been going on so long, and why should she have 
done it without her parents’ knowledge? Now she is ill, 
and God knows what the matter is! There is trouble, 
count, there is trouble with daughters when the mother 
is not around — 

Pierre saw that the count was very mach distracted, 
and so he tried to change the subject, but the count con- 
tinually returned to his woe. 

Sénya entered the room, with a disturbed expression on 
her face. 

“Natasha is not very well; she is in her room and 
would like to see you. Méarya Dmitrievna is with her 
and she, too, begs you to come.” 

«Yes, you are a great friend of Bolkénski’s: no doubt 
she wants to send some message to him,” said the count. 
“QO Lord, O Lord! How good everything has been!” 
Clutching the sparse locks of his gray hair, the count left 
the room. 

Mérya Dmiftrievna had informed Natdsha that Anatol 
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was married. Natdsha would not believe her and de- 
manded a confirmation of this statement from Pierre. 
Sénya told this to Pierre as she was leading him through 
the corridor to Natdsha’s room. 

Natdsha sat pale and stern by Mérya Dmitrievna’s side, 
meeting Pierre at the very door with a feverishly glisten- 
ing and interrogative glance. She did not smile, nor nod, 
but only looked stubbornly at him, and her glance seemed 
to ask whether he was her friend, or just such an enemy 
as the rest, so far as Anaté6l was concerned. Pierre in 
himself did not exist for her. 

“He knows it all,” said Mérya Dmitrievna, pointing to 
Pierre and turning to Natdsha. “He will tell you whether 
I am telling you the truth.” 

Just as a wounded and baited animal looks at the 
approaching dogs and the hunters, so Natésha looked now 
at one, and now at another. 

“Natdsha Ilinichna,” began Pierre, lowering his eyes 
and experiencing a feeling of pity for her and of disgust 
for the operation which he was to undertake, — “it ought 
to make no difference to you whether it is true, or not, 
because — ” 

“So it is not true that he is married!” 

“Tt is true.” 

“ He has been married, and long?” she asked. ‘ Your 
word of honour ?” 

Pierre gave her his word of honour. 

“Ts he still here?” she asked, rapidly. 

“Yes. I have just seen him.” 

She had apparently no strength to proceed, and made 
signs with her hands to be left alone. 


XX. 


PIERRE did not remain to dinner, but immediately left 
the room and went away. He drove through the city to 
find Anatél Kuragin, at the thought of whom his whole 
blood rushed to his heart, and he experienced a difficulty 
in drawing breath. He was not on the hills, nor at 
the gipsies, nor at Comoneno’s. Pierre drove to the 
club. In the club everything was going on in the usual 
manner: the guests who had come to dine were sitting 
in groups and telling each other the city news. They 
exchanged greetings with Pierre. A lackey, who saluted 
him, knowing his habit, informed him that a place was 
reserved for him in the small dining-room, that Prince 
N N was in the library, and T T had 
not yet arrived. One of Pierre’s acquaintances asked, 
after having mentioned the condition of the weather, 
whether he had heard of the rape of Natasha Rostév by 
Kurégin, of which everybody in the city was speaking, 
and whether it was true. Pierre, laughing, said that it 
was bosh, because he had just called on the Rostévs. He 
asked all whether they had seen Anatél. One told him 
that he had not yet been in the club, while another 
informed him that he was to dine there. Pierre felt 
strangely as he looked at this indifferent crowd of people, 
who did not know what was going on in his soul. He 
walked up and down in the parlour, waited for all to 
assemble, and, without waiting for Anatél’s arrival, and 
without dining, went home. 


Anat6él, whom he had been looking for, on that day 
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dined with Délokhov, where he consulted him on what 
was to be done in order to mend the spoilt business. It 
seemed to him necessary to meet Natdsha. In the even- 
ing he went to his sister, in order to discuss with her the 
means for arranging this meeting. When Pierre, having 
in vain searched for him throughout Moscow, returned 
home, the valet informed him that Count Anatél Vasflich 
was with the countess. The drawing-room of the countess 
was filled with guests. 

Without greeting his wife, whom he had not seen since 
his arrival (she was more repulsive than ever to him), 
Pierre entered the drawing-room and, upon seeing Anatdél, 
walked over to him. 

“Ah, Pierre,” said the countess, going up to him. 
“You do not know in what predicament our Anatdél is!” 
She stopped when she saw in his drooping head, in his 
glistening eyes, and in his determined gait that terrible 
expression of rage and strength, which she was familiar 
with and which she had encountered herself after the 
duel with Délokhov. 

“Wherever you are, there is debauchery and evil,” 
Pierre said to his wife. “ Anatél, come, I have to talk to 
you!” he said to him, in French. 

Anatél looked at his sister and got up submissively, 
ready to follow Pierre. 

Pierre took hold of his arm, jerked him toward him, 
and left the room. 

“ Si vous vous permettez dans mon salon,” Héléne said, 
in a whisper; but Pierre left the room, without making 
any reply. 

Anatél followed him with his usual dashing swagger, 
but there was unrest in his face. 

Upon reaching his cabinet, Pierre shut the door, and 
turned to Anatél, without looking at him. 

“Did you promise Countess Rostév that you would 
marry her, and did you wish to carry her off?” 
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“My dear,” Anatél replied in French (in which the 
whole conversation was carried on), “I do not consider 
myself under obligations to answer to questions put to me 
in such a tone.” 

Pierre’s face, which had been pale before, was now dis- 
figured by rage. He grabbed Anatél by the collar of his 
uniform with his large hand and began to shake him from 
side to side until Anatol’s face assumed quite an expression 
of fright. 

“When I say that I must speak with you —” repeated 
Pierre. 

“ But this is stupid. Eh?” said Anatdl, fingering the 
button of his collar which had been pulled out with 
the cloth. 

«“ You are a worthless man and a scoundrel, and J do not 
know what it is that keeps me from smashing your head 
with this,” said Pierre, expressing himself so elaborately 
because he was speaking in French. He picked up a 
heavy paper-weight, raised it unfedtvontnenys and put it 
down hurriedly. 

“Did you promise to marry her?” 

«[—  [—JIdid not mean to. Really, I never promised 
her, because — ” 

Pierre interrupted him. 

“Have you her letters? Have you her letters?” 
Pierre repeated, moving up toward him. 

Anatél looked at him, and immediately put his hand in 
his pocket and took out his pocket-book. 

Pierre took the letter handed to him and, pushing aside a 
table which was in his way, threw himself down on a sofa. 

“Je ne serat pas violent, ne craignez rien, said Pierre, 
in response to Anatél’s frightened gesture. “The letters 
are one thing,” said Pierre, as though repeating a lesson 
to himself. “The second thing is,’ he continued, after 
& moment’s silence, rising again and beginning to walk 
around, “that you must leave Moscow to-morrow.” 
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“ How can 1?” 

“The third thing,” he continued, without listening to 
him, “ you must never mention a word of what has been 
between you and the countess. I know that I cannot 
keep you from doing this, but if there is a spark of 
conscience in you——” Pierre crossed the room several 
times in silence. 

Anatél sat at the table, frowning and biting his lips. 

«You are unable to comprehend that outside your 
pleasure there is the happiness and peace of others, and 
that you are ruining a whole life because you want to 
amuse yourself. Amuse yourself with women who resem- 
ble my wife, — with these you are in your element, and 
they know what it is you want. They are armed against 
you by the same experience of debauchery ; but to promise 
a girl to marry her—to deceive, steal— Can’t you 
understand that that is as base as striking an old man or 
a child?” 

Pierre grew silent and looked at Anatél, not with an 
angry, but with a questioning glance. 

“JT do not know that. Eh?” said Anatol, getting bolder 
in proportion as Pierre mastered his anger. “I do not know 
it, and do not want to know it,” he said, without looking 
at Pierre, and with a slight quivering of his lower jaw, 
“but you have told me terrible words: ‘base’ and such 
like, which I comme un homme d’honneur will not allow 
any one to use.” 

Pierre looked at him in surprise, unable to comprehend 
what it was he wanted. 

“Though it was not in the presence of witnesses,” 
continued Anatdl, “yet I cannot —” 

“ Well, you want satisfaction ?” Pierre said, sarcastically. 

“At least, you can take back your words. Eh? If 
you wish me to carry out your wish. Eh?” 

“T take them back, I take them back,” said Pierre, 
“and I ask you to excuse me.” Pierre looked involuntarily 
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.at the button of Anatél’s uniform which was pulled off. 
«T will give you money if you need it for the journey.” 
Anatél smiled. 
The timid and base smile, an expression familiar to 
Pierre from his wife, completely upset him. 
“Oh, base, heartless race!” he said, leaving the room. 
On the next day Anatdl left the city for St. Petersburg. 


XXI. 


PIERRE went to Mérya Dmftrievna to inform her of the 
execution of her desire, —of the expulsion of Kuragin 
from Moscow. The whole house was in terror and 
agitation. Natdsha was very ill; the very night that she 
had been informed of Anatél’s marriage, she had poisoned 
herself with arsenic, which she had somehow procured. 
After having swallowed a little of it, she became so 
frightened that she woke up Sdnya, to whom she told 
what she had done. The proper measures were taken at 
once, and now she was out of danger; but she was still so 
feeble that it was not possible to take her to the country, 
and the countess was sent for. Pierre saw the distracted 
count and tearful Sénya, but was unable to see Natasha. 

On that day Pierre dined in the club, where he heard 
on all sides conversations about the attempted rape of 
Natasha, which he stubbornly denied, assuring every one 
that all there was to it was that his brother-in-law had 
proposed to her and had received a refusal. It seemed to 
Pierre that it was his duty to conceal the matter and to 
rehabilitate Natdsha’s character. 

He was waiting in terror for the return of Prince 
Andréy, and he went every day to the old prince to find 
out whether he had arrived. 

Prince Nikol4y Andréevich had learned through Mlle. 
Bourienne all the rumours which were current in the city, 
and had read the note to Princess Mérya in which Natdsha 


refused her fiancé. He seemed to be more cheerful than 
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ever, amd with great impatience waited for the return of 
his son. 

A few days after the departure of Anatél, Pierre received 
a note from Prince Andréy announcing his arrival and 
asking Pierre to call on him. 

Prince Andréy, soon after his arrival in Moscow, received 
from his father Natdsha’s note to Princess Marya, in which 
she refused her fiancé (Mlle. Bourienne had abstracted it 
from Princess Mérya, and had handed it to the old 
prince), and heard from his father an elaborated account 
of Natdsha’s rape. 

Prince Andréy had arrived in the evening. Pierre 
called on him the following morning. Pierre had ex- 
pected to find Prince Andréy in the same condition in 
which Natdsha was, and so was surprised when, upon 
entering the drawing-room, he heard in the cabinet Prince 
Andréy’s loud voice, telling with animation about some 
St. Petersburg intrigue. The old prince and somebody 
else’s voice now and then interrupted him. Princess 
Marya came out to meet Pierre. She sighed, indicating 
with her eyes the door where Prince Andréy was, appar- 
ently wishing to express her compassion for his sorrow ; 
but Pierre could see by Princess Marya’s face that she was 
glad of what had happened, and of the way her brother 
had received the news of his fiancée’s treason. 

“ He said that he had expected it,” she said. “I know 
that his pride will not permit him to express his senti- 
ments; still, he has borne it better, much better, than I 
had expected. Apparently it had to be —” 

“ But is it really all ended ?” asked Pierre. 

Princess Marya looked at him in surprise. She could 
not see how one could ask such a question. Pierre 
went to the cabinet. Prince Andréy, very much changed 
and obviously looking more mature, but with a new trans- 
verse wrinkle between his eyebrows, wearing a civilian’s 
clothes, was standing opposite his father and Prince 
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Meshchérski, excitedly discussing something and making 
energetic gestures. They were talking about Sperdnski, 
the news of whose sudden deportation and supposed trea- 
son had just reached Moscow. 

« Now all those whoa month ago were in raptures over 
him judge and condemn him,” said Prince Andréy, “ and 
so do all those who are unable to comprehend him. It is 
very easy to condemn a man who is in disgrace, and to 
throw on his shoulders everybody’s faults; but I will say 
that if anything good has been done in the present reign, 
it was done by him alone—” He stopped, when he saw 
Pierre. His face twitched and immediately assumed an 
evil expression. “ Posterity will do him justice,” he fin- 
ished, and immediately turned to Pierre. 

“How are you? You are getting fatter all the time,” 
he said, with animation, but the new wrinkle cut a deep 
furrow on his brow. “ Yes, I am well,” he, smiling, re- 
plied to Pierre’s question. 

It was evident to Pierre that his smile meant: “I am 
well, but who cares for my health?” Having said a few 
words to Pierre about the terrible road from the Polish 
border on, and about how he had met people in Switzer- 
land who knew Pierre, and about M. Desalles, whom he 
had brought with him from abroad as his son’s tutor, 
Prince Andréy again returned with fervour to the conversa- 
tion about Sperdnski, which had been continued between 
the two old men. 

“If there were anything treasonable, and if there were 
any proofs of his secret relations with Napoleon, they 
would have been proclaimed,” he said, speaking rapidly 
and excitedly. “I personally have never loved Sperdnski, 
but I love justice.” 

Pierre recognized in his friend the familiar necessity of 
becoming agitated and of disputing a matter which was 
foreign to him merely in order to drown his oppressive 
thoughts. 
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After Prince Meshchérski had left, Prince Andréy took 
Pierre’s arm and invited him to his room, which had been 
prepared for him. A bed stood in the room, and portman- 
teaus and boxes lay open. Prince Andréy went up to one 
of them and took out a small casket. From the casket he 
took a small bundle wrapped up in paper. He did every- 
thing in silence and with rapid motions. He rose and 
cleared his throat. His face looked morose, and his lips 
were compressed. 

“ Forgive me for troubling you — ” 

Pierre understood that Prince Andréy wanted to speak 
of Natdsha, and his broad face expressed compassion 
and sympathy. This expression of Pierre’s face irritated 
Prince Andréy ; he continued in a determined, sonorous, 
but disagreeable voice : 

“ T have received a refusal from Countess Rostdév, and 
rumours have reached me of the suit, or something of the 
kind, of your brother-in-law. Is it true?” 

“ Both true and untrue,” began Pierre ; but Prince An- 
dréy interrupted him. 

“ Here are her letters and her portrait,” he said. 

He took the bundle from the table and handed it to 
Pierre. 

«She is very ill,” said Pierre. 

“So she is still here?” said Prince Andréy. “And 
Prince Kurdgin?” he quickly asked. 

“ He has left long ago. She came near dying — ” 

“Tam very sorry for her illness,” said Prince Andréy. 
He smiled coldly, malignantly, disagreeably, like his father. 

«But it seems Prince Kurdgin has not conferred his 
hand on Countess Rostédv?” said Prince Andréy. He 
snorted several times. 

“He could not marry her because he is already mar- 
ried,” said Pierre. 

Prince Andréy smiled a disagreeable smile, again re- 
minding one of his father. 
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« And where is he now, your brother-in-law ?” he said. 

“He has gone to St. Peter— However, I am not 
sure,” said Pierre. 

“Well, it makes no difference,” said Prince Andréy. 
“Tell Countess Rostév that she has been and still is quite 
free, and that I wish her much happiness.” | 

Pierre took the bundle of papers into his hands. 
Prince Andréy, as though recalling whether he had to 
say anything more, or as though waiting for Pierre to say 
something, looked at him fixedly. 

“Listen! Do you remember our discussion in St. Pe- 
tersburg ?” said Pierre. “Do you remember —” 

“ T do,” Prince Andréy replied, hurriedly. “I said that 
one must forgive a fallen woman, but I did not say that 
I could. I cannot.” 

“Is there any comparison?” said Pierre. 

Prince Andréy interrupted him. He cried, in a pierc- 
ing voice: 

“Yes, again to ask for her hand, to be magnanimous, 
and such like? Yes, that is very noble, but I am not 
capable of going sur les brisées de monsieur. If you want 
to be my friend, never speak to me again about this — 
about the whole matter. Well, good-bye. So you will 
transmit — ” 

Pierre left and went to the old prince and to Princess 
Marya. 

The old man seemed to be more animated than ever. 
Princess Mdrya was the same as ever, but, back of her 
sympathy for her brother, Pierre saw her joy because of 
the rupture. Looking at them, Pierre understood what 
contempt they had had for the Rostévs, and he saw that 
it was not even possible to mention the name of the one 
who had dared to exchange Prince Andréy for anybody 
else. 

At dinner the conversation turned on the war, the 
approach of which seemed to be inevitable. Prince 
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Andréy talked without intermission, disputing now with 
his father, and now with Desalles, the Swiss tutor, and 
looked more animated than ever. The moral cause of 
this animation Pierre knew only too well. 


XXII. 


On that evening Pierre went to see the Rostévs in 
order to carry out his orders. Natdsha was in bed; the 
count was at the club, and Pierre, having turned over the 
letters to Sénya, went to see Marya Dmitrievna, who was 
interested to find out how Prince Andréy had received 
the news. Ten minutes later Sdnya entered the room. 

oN fatdsha wants to see Count Pierre Kirfllovich at 
once,” she said. 

“ Well, how can we take you there? The room is not 
at all tidied,” said Marya Dmiftrievna. 

“No, she is dressed and is waiting in the drawing- 
room,” said Sdnya. 

Marya Duitrievna only shrugged her shoulders. 

“When will the countess be here? She has worn me 
out. Beware of telling her everything,” she turned to 
Pierre. “I have not the courage to scold her, — for I am 
so sorry for her!” 

Natasha, emaciated, pale, and stern (not at all abashed, 
as Pierre had expected to find her), was standing in the 
middle of the drawing-room. When Pierre appeared at 
the door, she hesitated, apparently undecided whether she 
had better walk over to him or wait for him where she 
was. 

Pierre hastened to come upto her. He thought that she 
would give him her hand, as usual, but she approached 
him and stopped, breathing heavily and allowing her arms 
to hang down lifelessly, precisely in the attitude in which 
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she used to walk out to the middle of the room, but with 
a, different expression on her face. 

“ Pierre Kirfllovich,” she began to speak rapidly, “ Prince 
Bolkénski was your friend,— he is your friend,” she cor- 
rected herself (it seemed to her that everything had been 
and was no longer). “He told me then to turn to you —” 

Pierre snivelled, looking at her. He had been rebuking 
her, and had tried to despise her; but now he grew so 
sorry for her that there was no place for rebuke in his 
heart. 

“He is here now, so tell him — to — forgive me.” - 

She stopped and began to breathe more frequently, but 
she did not weep. 

“Yeg— I will tell him,” said Pierre,“ but—” He 
did not know what to say. 

Natdsha was apparently frightened at the idea which 
Pierre might have. 

“No, I know that all is ended,” she said, hurriedly. 
“No, that can never be. I am only tormented by the 
wrong that I have done him. Tell him only that I ask 
him to forgive, to forgive, to forgive me for everything — ” 
She shook with her whole body and sat down on a chair. 

An unfamiliar feeling of pity filled Pierre’s soul to the 
brim. 

“JT will tell him. I will tell him once more,” said 
Pierre. “But— I would like to know —” 

“ What?” Natdsha’s glance asked. 

“TI would like to know whether you have loved —” 
Pierre did not know how to name Anaté6l, and he blushed 
at the idea. “ Have you loved that bad man ?” 

“Don’t call him bad,” said Natdsha. “I know noth- 
ing — nothing—” She again burst out into tears. 

And a still greater sensation of pity, tenderness, and 
love took possession of Pierre. He could feel his tears 
coursing under his spectacles, and he hoped that they 
would not be noticed. 
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“ Let us not speak of it again, my friend,” said Pierre. 

This mild, gentle, heartfelt voice sounded so strange to 
Natasha. 

«Let us not speak of it, my friend! I will tell him 
everything ; but I will ask you for one thing: regard me 
as your friend, and if you need assistance or advice, or 
simply if you feel like opening your heart to any one, — 
not now, but when everything is clear in your soul, — re- 
member me!” He took her hand and kissed it. “I will 
be happy if Iam able—” Pierre became embarrassed. 

“Do not speak to me this way: I do not deserve it!” 
cried Natdsha. She wanted to leave the room, but Pierre 
held her hand. He knew that he had to tell her some- 
thing; but after he had said it, he himself marvelled at 
his words. 

“Stop, stop! All your life is ahead of you,” he said to 
her. 

“For me? No! For me all is lost,” she said, in shame 
and self-humiliation. 

« All is lost?” he repeated. “If I were somebody else, a 
most handsome, clever, and good man in the world, and 
free, I would on my knees ask for your hand and love.” 

Natasha for the first time after many days wept tears 
of gratitude and contrition. She looked at Pierre and 
left the room. 

Pierre, too, ran out soon after her into the antechamber, 
repressing his tears of contrition and happiness, which 
choked him, and, without finding his way into the sleeves, 
put on his fur coat, and seated himself in the sleigh. 

« Whither shall I go?” asked the coachman. 

“ Whither?” Pierre asked himself. “ Whither can I go 
now? Shall I go to the club, or out calling?” All peo- 
ple seemed so pitiable, so poor in comparison with that 
feeling of contrition and love, which he was experiencing, 
in comparison with that last tender, grateful glance, which 
she had cast upon him through her tears. 
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“Home,” said Pierre, throwing his bear-fur coat wide 
open over his broad, joy-breathing breast, in spite of the 
ten degrees below zero. 

It was cold and clear. Over the dirty, half-dark streets, 
over the black roofs, stood the dark, starry heaven. 
Pierre, who only looked at the heaven, did not feel the 
offensive baseness of everything terrestrial in comparison 
with the height upon which his soul was. Upon reaching 
the Arbaét Square, the enormous expanse of the starry, 
dark heaven was revealed to Pierre’s eyes. Almost in the 
middle of this heaven, above the Prechistenski Boulevard, 
there stood, surrounded and besprinkled on all sides by 
stars, but differing from all by its nearness to the earth, 
by its white light, and its long, upturned tail, the enor- 
mous comet of the year 1812, the very comet which, so it 
was said, portended all kinds of horrors and the end of 
the world. But in Pierre this bright star with its long, 
translucent tail did not evoke any feelings of terror. On 
the contrary, Pierre, with eyes wet with tears, looked at 
this bright star, which, having crossed immeasurable space 
in a parabolic curve and with incredible rapidity, seemed 
suddenly, like an arrow piercing the earth, to have adhered 
to this one chosen spot on the black heaven, and to have 
stopped, energetically raising its tail, illuminating and 
scintillating with its white light among the other number- 
less twinkling stars. It seemed to Pierre that this star 
fully corresponded to what there was in his contrite and 
refreshened soul, which was blossoming for a new life. 


